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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Places mentioned in the first- Book of Samuel^ and 
not spoken of before. 

X HAT the reader may the more eacsily apprehend^ hour The jntro- 
the series of this geographical treatise answers to the se- ^^^^^ 
Ties of the sacred Ustory, I judge it best to comprehend 
all the places^ mentioned in the first book of SamueT, 
under one chapter, dividing the same into two several 
sections^ as follows. 



SECT. I. 

Of the Places mentioned from the Birth of Samuelj to his 
anointing Saul to he King over Israel. 

xN die first chapter of the book commonly caUed by us, i. 
the first book of Samuel, we are informed ver. 19, ao. that^/^JSa^ 
Samuel was born at Ramah, otherwise called (as appears thaim-Zo- 
from ver. i.) Ramathaim-Zophim, probably to distinguish S|Ji™pS«? 
it from other places in the Holy Land, which were also o|^*| pro- 
called by the name of Ramah. One place of this name muei. 

VOL. II. B 
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2 The Geography of the Old Tesiamtnf. 

PART III. was spoken of in the last section but one of the last chap- 
ter of Vol. I. viz. chap. vi. §. 25. And chap. v. §. 36. of 
Vol. I. Part. II. we have taken notice of another place of 
the like name, lying in the land of Gil^d, or Mizpeh, 
and thence called Ramoth-Gilead, and Ramath-Mizpeh. 
The Ramab we are here speaking of seems to be called 
Ramathaim-Zophim on a like occasion, namely, from its 
being situated in a tract called Zuph, or Zophim, and 
(as the text, ver. 1 . tells us) in mount Ephraim 5 and, ac- 
cording to Eusebius and Jerom, in the (then) district of 
Timnath near Diospolis or Lydda, bdng the very same 
that is called Arimathea in the history of the Gospel. 
2. From this account of its situation, it is not to be 

The present doubted, but that this is the place which to this day goes 
Rama. Under the name of Rama, and lies in the usual road taken 
by pilgrims from Jafla, or Joppe, to Jerusalem, and is ac- 
cordingly taken notice of byThevenotaand Le Bruyn. 
From these we learn, that Whereas this Rama was an- 
ciently a city, it is now no more than an open town, under 
the government of the Bassa of Gaza. It is still pretty 
large, and looks well enough on the oucside, as may be 
seen by the draught which Le Bruyn has given of it* 
Hard by the place where stood part of the ancient city, 
is still to be seen a large square tower, much like to a 
steeple. They say, that formerly it was as high again as 
it is at present, and was erected in honour of the forty 
martyrs that suflFered death in Armenia. It joins on to 
a chutch, and is by Thevenot represented as the steeple to 
that church, built in honour of the forementioned martyrs. 
At this tower are likewise to be seen spme ruins, which 
seem to be the remains of a monastery. Thevenot ex- 
pressly says, that heretofore there was a stately large con- 
vent here, of which the cloister seems, to be still very eintire^ 
by wbat could ht observed in passing by tbe gaCe> f6r be 
was told, that Christians were not permitted to enter into 
it. The Latin ilionkff have a convent or monastery al 

* Thevenot, Part I. chap, xxxvi. Le Bmyn, chap. xlvi. . 
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Places mentUned in the first Book ofSamueL § 

present in Rama, where there commonly resiijes a fatbel* chae i. 
superior with- two monks* The pilgrims usudly lodge ^^^^' '* 
there till they go to Jerusalem. This eoiiveiil;^ which 
hath a very neat church, was built, as th^ «ay^ in the 
very place wliere the house of Nioodenhu^ ancieiitly stoiod. 
The inhabitants, as far as Le Bruyo coidd gutss, amounted 
to about three thousand souls, ss well Christiand a? Tudcs. 
All the car^vatis, which go from Cairo in Egypt to. Dar 
mascus, Aleppo, and Constantinople, pass by thw Hamau 
All the doors in this town are veiy low, not three fieet 
high, says Thevenot, to hinder the Arabs from riding 
into their houses. There is in Rama im^her churchy 
besides that above mentioned, dedicated to the honour of 
St. George. 

All round about Raitia one meets with a great roanjr 
wells, w^ch served, as they say, to keep wheat and oatd. 
We threw, says Le Bruyn, into one of them, which was 
very deepj a great mainy Stones, which, in faUk^ to. the 
bottom^ made a very extraordinary and hollow nme ait 
top. 

H^rd by Rama is ^so a very fine cistern, made with a 
greSat deal of art upon two rows of piazsae. It certdmly 
served, says Le Bruyn^, to supply the town with waOer, 
a» several for the sanhe use are to be $eeii in- Italy. 

Le Bruyi:i adds> that, whilst he stayed at Hapia, be 
walked a9 far as Lydda, which lies on^ne sideofBama, 
about threie miles from it : Which confirms the t>pinioh, 
ibat this Ranm is the same called Ariwftthea in the New 
Testantotit, tind $o the same with Ramab, the birth^pkoe 
of the prophet Samuel ; forasmuch as Etisebius and Jenim 
expressly tell Us, th&t this lay near to I^dda^ 

I shall conclude what reliites to Ramiii with IL par- 
iicuki" tl&en no^^ee of by Jj&Uftifn^ It is^ aays liey no 
extraotdinary mattelt' for iWen .t6r tak0 a joamey to Jeni- 
sstlemi'h^tihsLi women ^hot^tki haiie suoli wlmderlr^ 
head% tA&y ^eeM somtefwfafat str^gi^^ How^ v6r> tbsve are 
histanc^s of^ it. A Bitle before I arrived^ at Ranm^ ab 
£tigli«h itiiddle-aged g^ntleWom^fi was coftit thhber^at' 
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4 The Geography of the Old Tesiammt. 

PABT ni. tended ooly with one footman. After she had completed 
her journey to Jerusalem, and there paid her devotions, 
she went into France, where she settled, because of some 
affronts she had met with in England. 

3. In chap. iv. of this first Book of Samuel we have an 
Of Aphek. jyjcount of a fight between the Israelites and the Phi- 
listines; the former encamping beside Eben-ezer, the 
latter in Aphek, ver. i. Eben-ezer is here mentioned 
proleptically, this name being not given to the place till 
some time after, as we read, chap. vii. ver. I2. Of which 
therefore more, when we come to that chapter. I have 
in chap. iv. §. 40, of Vol. I. Part II. observed, that there 
were apparently two Apheks, one lying in the tribe of 
Asher, the other in the tribe of Judah ; and this last must 
be understood here, as lying in all probability not far 
from Eben-ezer, which lay in the tribe of Judah, as will 
appear hereafter, viz. §• 14. 

4. The lu'aelites in their first engagement with the Phi- 
^^^ jjf listines were worsted by them, losing about four thousand 
Uic Philis- men. Whereupon they fetched the ark from Shiloh 
^"' into their camp, thinking that the presence of that would 

certainly save them from their enemies ; inasmuch as God 
would not permit the ark to fall into the hands of the 
Heathens. But they found their confidence ill-grounded. 
For upon joimng battle a second time, they were quite 
routed, and the ark taken by the Philistines, and carried 
into their country. Which It will be here requisite to 
speak iDore distinctly of, for the better understanding the 
several particulars related concerning the ark, during its 
stay in this country. 

5. We learn then, that the Philistines were descendants 
Itwasdi- of Mizraim, the father of the Egyptians, and the second 
five loid- son of Ham, and so brother to Canaan, the father of the 
•h«l»' Canaanites, Gen. x. 6 — 14. We learn also from Gen. x. 

19. that the coast lying along the eastern end of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, firom Sidon unto Gaza, did originally 
belong to the Canaanites. Whence it follows, that 
whereas we find by the Scripture-history, that the Phi- 
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listines were possessed of a considerable tract of this coast CHAP. i. 
to the south; these must become masters of it by dis- * ' 

possessing the Canaaiiites, the original masters of it. And 
this is the more probable, because tbat^ the Philistines 
being descended of Mizraim, it is not to be doubted^ but 
they settled in Egypt, or the parts adjoining, and so to 
the south-west of Canaan. And if mount Casius was so 
called from Casluhim, of whom the Philistines were more 
immediately descended ; then it is evident, that they were 
seated in the tract next adjoining to the Canaanites, on 
the south or south-west, and so lay ready to make an in- 
vasion upon the south-west coast of the Canaanites, as 
soon as they .became strong enough. That they had ac- 
tually made themselves masters of some part of Canaan 
in the days of Abraham, seems to be countenanced by 
the history of Abraham. And Josh. xiii. 3. we learn, that 
they had then extended their conquests from Graza so far 
northwards as to Ekron; dividing this tract into five 
lordships, or lesser principalities or kingdoms. For as the* 
princes hereof are in the forecited place of Joshua, and- 
also I Sam. vi. 17, 18. called the Jive hords of the Phi- 
listines, and are thus reckoned up, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, 
Gath, and Ekron; so we have Abimelech called Kingqf 
Gerar in the history of Abraham, and the same, or an- 
other of the same name, called King of the Philistines in 
the history of Isaac, Gen. xx. 2. and xxvi. i : and what is 
still of more weight, we have the prince of Gath called 
King of Gath more than once in this first book of Samuel. 
In short, though they were subdued by David, and kept 
in subjection by some others of the succeeding kings; yet 
they afterwards became so considerable, as that from them 
the Holy L^nd came to be called by the Greeks, Pa- 
lestine, under which name it frequently occurs both in 
Greek and Latin writers, and that Christian as well as 
Heathen. 

Of the five lordships, into which the country of the 6. 
Philistines was distinguished, that of Gaza was the most^^^** 
southern; the city of Gaza, from which it took its name^ 
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PART III. standing as it were in the very south-west angle or corner 
"'""^^ of the Jand of Canaan. Of this city I have spoken akeady 
in Part II. chap. ii. §• 6. of my Geography of the New 
Testament. 
7- North of Gaza lay next the city of AskeIon> called by 

^^"*the Greeks and I^ns, Ascalon, and situated likewise on' 
the sea-side. It is said to have been of great note among 
the Gentiles, for a temple dedicated to Derceto, the mo- 
ther of Semiramisi here worshipped in the form of a mer- 
maid ; and for finother temple of Apollo^ wherein Herod, 
the father of Antipater, and grandfather of H^rod the 
Great, (who, from his being born in this city, was called 
Herod the Ascalonite,) served as priest. It had in the first 
t^Bes of Christianity an episcopal see ; and in the coarse 
of the bply wars it w^ beautified with 2^ new wall, and 
lyiai^ i^Vf buildings, by our King Richard the First. 
8. AJ^yp AscaIoi> to the north lay Ashdod, called by the 

Of A8hdod.Q|p|gg]gil ^zotus, aiid undi^r jha^ fiame mentioned in the 
hij^tory of the Acts of the Apos|tleS| and so taken notice 
qf in my Geography of the New Testamei^, Part II. 
chap, ii, §• 9. I there observed, tl^at i( was memorable 
for thp t^fpple pf Diigon ; tp wl?ipb I must add here, that 
t|iis ^4s thp temple^ into which the ark of God was 
brought, and set hy Dqgon. And when they of Ashdod 
Ofose early on the morrow, hehold, D^o^ wasjhlten upon 
his face to the ^arth, before the ark of the Lord: and they 
took Po'g^f ^ set hif^ in his plfice again. And when 
they 9r^s^ e^rfy on the fnorrow mornings behold, Dagon 
tpus fallen upon hi^ fa^ to the ground, before the ark of 
iM l4rd: md the head qfl)agqfi, and both fhe palms qf 
hh Aondh were ^t off ^p9n th§ threshold, only the stump 
ofPqgm tms Ifift fq hm^ Nor w^s this 4)1, but the hand 
qfthe tfixd Wt9 h^vy ^foq upon thp ^neji 0/ Ashdod, and 
he destroyed them, and smot^ them tvifh emrods, even Ash- 
dod, and the coasts thereof. And when the men of Ashdod 
saw that it mas so, they said^ The ark qfth^ Q(^ qffytjfel 
shall not abide with ys : Jhr his hand is sore npon iff, cfiul 
upon Dagon our Ood. They smt therefore, and gathered 
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all Ih Lords qfJhe Philistines unto thtm^ and said. What chap. I. 
shall ^fc do with the ark of the God of Israel? And /% Jf2— 1 
answered^ Let the ark of the God of Israel le carried about 
unto Gath^ And thoy carried the ark of the God of Israel 
thither^ i Sam. v, 2 — 8. 

„ Gath Jay gtill more north than Ashdod, and is me- 9- 
Pior^ble for being the birth-place of the giant Goliath, 
sl^in by David> as also of several others of the same gi- 
gantic race, slain by David's w^orthles. It was dismantled 
by David, rebuilt afterward by Rehoboam his grandson ; 
bi^t again dismantled by Ozias King of Judah, and finally 
laid waste by Ha^ael King of Syria* However it reco- 
vered, and was in being, and retained its old name in the 
days of Eusobius and Jerom, and is placed by tfa^n about 
four milesi from Eleutheropolis, towards Diospolis or 
Lydda* 

After the ark was brought to Gath, the hand of ihe ^0. 
Lord was against the city with a very great destruction; 
and tie smgte the men of the city^ both small and great, and 
they had emrods in their secret parts. T/ierefore they sent 
the ark of God to Ekron. i Sam. v. 9, 10. This pity was 
the most northern of all the five cities, which gave name 
to the. five lordships of the Philistines, Jying in the north 
border of Judah, as appears Irom Josh. xv. it. It was 
<^lled by the Greeks, Accaron, and was a place of great 
wealth and power, and held out a long while against the 
Israelites. ' It is much spoken of in the holy Scriptures, 
and particularly for the idolatrous worship of Beelzebub, 
!• e. the Lord of Flies, so called by the Jews, either in 
contempt of the idolatrous worship paid to. him, or be- 
cause of the great multitude of flies which did attend his 
sacrifices ;./fnoni which, some say, the temple of Jerusalem 
WAS wholly free. But whatsoever he was, or for what- 
ever cause so named, certain it is, that he was here had 
in special hohour, and is therefore called in Scripture, the 
.God of Ekroni And hither it was, that Ahaziah, the 
JCing. of /Israel, sent his messenger to inquire of this^idol 
concerning his health. 
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PARTUI. The ark being brought to Ekron, the Ekronites cried 
jj out, saying. They have hroi^ht about the ark of the God 
Of Beth- of Israel to us, to slay us, and our people. So they sejit and 
•hemcsh. gathered together all the Lords of the Philistines, and said. 
Send away the ark of the God of Israel, and let it go to 
its oum place. Hereupon^ by the advice of their priests 
and the diviners^ the ark of God was laid on a new cart; 
and two milch*kine^ on which there had been no yoke, 
were tied to the cart, their calves being brought home 
from them. Notwithstanding which, the said two kine 
took the straight way to Bethshemesh, a town belon^ng 
to the tribe of Judah; whereby the Philistines were 
taught that the evils that had befallen them came not by 
change, but that the God of Israel had afflicted them there- 
with. I Sam. vi. 9. This Bethshemesh lay in the north 
border of Judah (as appears from Josh. zv. lo.) and not 
far westward from Kiijath-jearim, of which we are to 
speak next. 

12. From Bethshemesh the ark was quickly removed to 
J^^?*'i**"Kirjath-jearim, where it continued for twenty years; 

namely, till it was fetched from thence by King David, 
as we read i Chron. xiii. 5, 6. This JCiijath-jearun is ex- 
pressly reckoned among the cities of the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. XV. 60. And ver. 9, 10. of that chapter, we find 
it lay in the north border of that tribe, not far from Beth- 
shemesh, and that it was otherwise called Baalah, and 
thence sometimes Kirjath-baal (ver. 60.) as well as Kir- 
jath-jearim; this last name being taken from mount 
Jearim, upon or near which it lay. It frequently occurs 
in Scripture. 

13. After the ark was settled at Kirjath-jearim, Samuel 
Of Mizpch ^qqJ^ occasion to exhort the people to turn away from 

tm the west ,..,, iri» 1 

4Df Joidan. their idolatry; and, for their encouragement hereto^ pro- 
mised them, that, upon their repentance, God would de- 
liver tbeiii out of the hand of the Philistines. The Israelites 
took the Prophet's advice': whereupon Samuel summoned 
them together to Mizpeh, and there kept a solemn fast. 
The Mizpeh*^here mentioned must be (as appears from the 
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circumstances of this story) diiTerent from that above men- chap. L 
tioned in the history of Jephthah i accordingly we have,_ff^^ 
another Af izpeh, mentioned among the cities of Judab^ 
(Josh. XV. 38.) and a third mentioned among the cities of 
Benjamin^ (Josh* xviii* 26.) Some are of opinion^ that 
these two were really but one and the same city, lying 
in the confines of Judah and Benjamin. If they were not 
the same, then it seems most probable, that Mizpeh in the 
tribe of Benjamin was that which is here spoken of, as 
also Judg. XX. I, 3. and 2 Kings xxv. 23. and also i Mac- 
cab. iii. 46; where it is called Maspha, and is said to be, 
not only over against Jerusalem, but also the place where 
ihey prayed aforetime in Israel; alluding to this passage 
in Samuel, and the other in Judges. 

' The Philistines, hearing that the Israelites were ga- 14. 
thered together at Mizpeh, went up agmnst them; and^^^*****" 
Joining battle, the Philistines were routed, the Israelites 
pursuing them unto Beth-car. Then Samuel took a stone, 
and set it between Mizpeh and Sken, and called the name 
of it Eben^exer, (i. e. the stone of help,) saying, Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us. Chap. vii. ver. 11, 12. Now 
this stone lay near Bethshemesh, as Eusebius and Jerom 
inform us; and it being plain from Scripture, that Beth- 
shemesh lay in the north border of Judah, it will follow, 
that this Eben-ezer did so likewise ; and therefore, that 
Mizpeh was situated also thereabout, as being not far from 
Eben-ezer : and the like inference is to be made, as to 
the situation of Beth-car and Shen ; namely, that as Miz- 
peh was situated not far from Eben-ezer on one (probably 
the east or north-east) side ; so Shen was situated not far 
from it on the opposite side, or to the west or south-west; 
and that Beth-car was so likewise. 
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BART HI. 

— — - SECT, II. 

Of the Places mentioned in thejirst Book of Samuel, from 
Saul's being anointed King, to his Death. 

1. AfTER this the Philistines came no more into the coqst of 
S^Zuph!"^^^^^ o/^ the days of Samuel* And the pities, which the 

PhiUstims had taken from Israel, were restored to IsraeL 
Chap. vii« ver. 13^ 14. NolwithitaQdiqg which^ Samue] 
being grown old^ and his sons not walking in his ways^ 
tbe elders of Israel wait on Sai?iael at Bam^b, and desire 
kirn to make a King over them^ lik® as all other nations 
bad* Hereupon the sacred history takoa notice, upoR 
what account Saul happened to conne to Samuel, and bow 
be was ancMOted by Samuel King over Israel, chap. ix-*-x. 
ver. I. As for the land of Sbalisba and Shaliip, mentioned 
chap* ix, ver, 4. it being no where else mentioned, nothing 
of certainty, or tolerable probabiUty, can be said of them;. 
As for the land of Zupb, ver. j. it is evident, that thereby 
is denoted that port of mount EphraiQn^ where stood Ra- 
mah, the city of Samuel, which was thence called Rama- 
tbaim-Zophim. 

2. - In chap. X, ver. 2, we have mention made of Rachel* s 
Of ^heVs sepulchre, where it is expressly said to be in the border of 
scpu c re. jg^j^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^j, ^ plaqe then called Zelzah. Of this 

sepulchre, see my Geography of the New Testament, 
Parti. 
.3. In the latter end of this chapter we readj that Saul was 

Of Gibeah. pubiiQ^y made King at Mizpeh; after which he vvent 
home to Gibeab, a city of Benjamin, and which, as it was 
his native place, so it was afterwards made his royal se^t; 
whence it is styled in Scripture, Gib^ah qfSaul^s^ well 
as Gibeah of Bergamin. It was here, that the concubine 
of the Levite was abused ; which proved almost the en- 
tire ruin of this tribe of Benjamin. It lay to the north 
of Jerusalem, being between twenty and thirty furlongs 
from it. (Jos. Ant. v. chap. a. and Jewish War vi. chap*, a.) 
It stood on an hill, as the name imports. 
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Not lon^ ftfter this, Jabesb-Giksad being besieged by cwap. i. 
the Aipwomtep, w9% timely relieved by SauJ^ and a great ^^^* ^-. 
slaughter zsade pf the enemy* The very name of this 4. 
place imports, that it lay in Gilead, and so on the east of ^fj^^ 
Jordan, and adjoining to the country of the Ammonites 
who besieged it' U was a toi^n in Eusebius and Jeromes 
times, being ^ix miles distant from Pella, and standing 
upon an hill, as one goes to Gerasa. It is sometimes 
si.nply called Jabesh in Scripture; and the inbabitaota 
thereof are remarked in the sacred history, for their 
grateful remembrance of this benefit they received from 
Saul, when after his death, hfiWng heard that the Phi>> 
listines h^ fastened his body to the wall ofBeihsban^ they 
went all nighty and took the hody of Saul and the bodies of 
his ^onsfrom the wall ofBethshan, and came to Jabesh^ and 
burnt them there; and took their bones, and buried them 
under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted seven days^ Chap, xxxi, 
ver. 10-^13. For which their gratitude they wwe highly 
cemmended by King David, a Sam. ii, 5— 7. 

In chap. xiii. ver. 5* we read, that the Philistines came 5. 
up, and pitched in Michmash. This place, the text tells ^^^**^**" 
us, was eastward from Beth^aven. And Eusebius and 
Jerom inform us, that in their time it was a great town, 
retaining its old name, and lying nine miles frpm Jeru*- 
salem, near to Ramah. Biit now these two accounts arc 
irrecon^ileable; and the fault seems to be either in the 
present r^ing of the Hebrew Text, or our rendering of 
it* The Seventy Interpreters read it Bethoron, and the 
Syri^c and Arablp Interpreters read it Bethel ; and Mich-* 
m^h might lie east of Bethel, and certaiidy did lie east 
of Bethoron the Nether (which the LXX. understood) ; 
but it could not lie east of Beth^aven (taken as distinct 
from Bethel), and yet be so near Rama or Jerusalem as 
Susebius and Jerom say* If therefore Beth-aven be the 
true refidiqg, then the Hebrew word rendered by us east" 
ward ought to be rendered before, or (as it is by th^ JaXX.) 
(wer^against ; and so both accounts are very reconcileable, 
as may be seen by the map. 
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PART III. In the same chap« idii. ver. 3. we read, that Jonathan^ 
, Q . the son of Saul, smote the garrison of the Philistines thai 
Of Geba. fvas in Geba. Now among the cities of Benjamin men* 
tioned Josh, xviii* we read of Gaba, Gibeath, and Gibeon ; 
and Josh. xxi. ver. 17. we read, that the two cities given 
to the children of Aaron out of the tribe of Benjamin, 
were Gibeon and Geba. Whence it is not to be doubted, 
but that Gaba, chap, xviii. was the same with Geba, chap. 
xxi. Some have been of opinion, that this Geba or Gaba 
was also the same with Gibeah ; but this opinion is dis- 
countenanced, not only by Gibeath (which in all pro- 
bability was the same with Gibeah) being expressly named 
as a distinct city from Gaba, (Josh, xviii.) but also by the 
circumstances mentioned in this 13th chapter of i Samuel, 
and elsewhere. For we read, chap. x. ver. 26. that Gi- 
beah was the city where Saul dwelt, and hence, chap. xi. 
ver. 4. it is called Gibeah of Saul; and agreeably, chap, 
xiii. ver. a. we read, that Saul chose him three thousand 
men of Israel; whereof two thousand were with Saul in 
Michmash and mount Bethel, and a thousand with Jona^ 
than in Gibeah of Benjamin, i. e. in the royal city of Saul. 
And in ver. 3. we presently read next, that Jonathan smote 
the garrison of the Philistines that was in Geba : which 
was therefore distinct from Gibeah, it being not likely, 
that the Philistines should have a garrison in the city where 
Saul was wont to reside. The words Geba and Gibeah 
do in the Hebrew tongue denote an hill; and hence some 
understand, by Geba in this place, some hill on the coasts 
of the Philistines. So the word Gibeah is rendered in our 
Bible, chap. vii. ver. i. The men of Kirjath-jearim brought 
the ark of the Lord into the house ofAbinadab in the hill, 
which others render in Gibeah ; and so it is rendered in 
our own Bible, 2 Sam. vi. 4. 
^. The other places mentioned in chap. xiii. have been al- 

Of the land ready spoken of, except the land of Shual, ver. 17. (which 
and valley seems to have been that part. of Ephraim which lay about 
ofZcboim. ophrah, the city of Gideon, before ^ spoken of) and the 

»> Chap. vi. §. 7. of Vol. I. Part II. 
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valley ofZehoim. Of this last name vire read of two places CHAP« L 
in Scripture ; one whereof was one of the four cities de- ' ' 
stroyed with Sodom ; the other appertained to the tribe 
of Benjamin^ as we learn from Neh. zi. 34. And this, 
without doubt, is the Zeboim here meant, which gave 
name to the adjoining valley, called here the valley of 
Zeboim. 

In chap. xiv. we have mention made of a place called 8. 
Migron, (ver. a.) and two rocks, one called Bozez, the^J^^*^ 
other Seneh. Migron was not far from Gibeah, as isSeneb. 
plain from ver. 2 ; and as to the two rocks, the text ex- 
pressly says, that the forefront of the one was situate norths 
ward over against Michmash, and the other southward over 
against Gibeah, ver. 5. 

In ver. 47. of this chapter we are informed of the power 9. 
of Saul, that he fought against all his enemies; amongst Of Zobah. 
whom are mentioned the Kings of Zobah. That the 
country of Zobab- pertained to the Syrians, is evident 
from % Sam. x. 6, 8. where we read expressly of the Sy- 
rians ofZobah; and from their being hired by the Am- 
monites, (as is mentipned in the same place,) it appears, 
that Zobah lay in the parts of Syria adjoining to the Am- 
monites. And this is further confirmed from a, Sam. viii. 
3* compared with i Chron. xviii. 3. where we are in- 
formed, that David smote the King of Zobah unto Hamath, 
as he went to establish his dominion by the river Euphrates; 
and a Chron. viii. 3. we read, tliat Solomon went to Hor 
math'Zobahf and prevailed against it, and there built Tad" 
mor, or Palmyra. From comparing together these several 
texts of Scripture, it seems clear, that the kingdom of 
Zobah lay on the borders of Nephtali, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh beyond Jordan, and so between the land of 
Israel and the river Euphrates^ stretching from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ammonites, to the land of Hamath. 
Hence Sabe and Barathena, mentioned by Ptolemy as 
cities of Arabia Deserta, in the confines of Palmyrene, 
seem to have been no other than Zobah and Berothai men- 
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PktLT nt. tioned in tfie Sctiplilxe$y % dam. viii. 8. See mofef, chap, 

10. In I flaitt. tv. we read^ that Saul was by dad's db^tion 
OfTcUim, ^^,1^ 1,^ destrtjy the Amakkitei. To which end he ga- 
thered ttie Israelites to]gether to Tetaim, which !a all pro- 
bability was the same pldce with Telem, reckoned among 
the cities of Judah^ Josh. xv. 24. And this place wa^ 
very proper for this purpose, as lying in the south part 
df the tribe of Judah, and sd in the part adjoining to the 
Amalekite^, as well as £dotnites. 
^^•. Saul hating smitten the Amalekites, and took their 
CtrmdL ^"^S> ^^^ne to Carmel, ve^. la. whereby is to be under- 
stood in this text, not the fkmous mountain so called, but 
a city of the south part of the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
Josh. XV. 55, and which seems to have given name to the 
territory round it: Of this city or cduntry was Nabaf, 
the husband of Abif^if, whom DaVid married 5 and from 
chap. ^v. we find that it fay in the south patrts of Judah. 
Eusetmis and Jerom tell us, that there was in their time 
a to\yn, ctalled CarmeKa, ten miles from Hebron to the 
east, and wherein the Romans^ kept a garrison, which 
itiigbt very well be tlxe same with the Camtel here men- 
tioned. 
12. In chap. ^vi. Samuel is sent by Grod to Bethlehem, to 

^ll^'**^^- nxncktit David. I have spoken of this place in chap. ii. 
§. 3. of otir Saviour*s Journeyings, or the first part off riny 
Geography df the New Testament, if being th6 bh*th- 
pf^ce' of our blessed Saviour, lis well as of King David, 
front whom out Savioiif was dc^scended according to the 
fletlh. TirwhAt Is thftffe said, I sh^l add here, that thfe 
place IflJ othei*^ge called Ephrath, or fiphratah j and so 
%bttic?tim^s Bethfehenr-tphi^tah, som^timesf BethlehertT- 
Judah, itilitidy, to disthij^uish it from another Bethtebem, 
•lyhig in* tht tAht of Zabtiten/ ft Bes^ aboat ^ix miles ft-oth 
Jemtetetii t6 the i(duth, or sduth-#est, in th6 way to 
^Hebi*ot^> as Kusebitis and J^rom tell tis ; who add, th^t 
the ittbrttitrtttit of Jesse, the fath^ trf David; was shetxoi 
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fcere in their time. Mr. Maundrdl telli as, thit about ^^\^ 

o^ hour and a quarter's distance from Bethlehem south** LJ. 

ward, are shev^m those famous 'fofiiitai«is> poolsj.ai^d gar* 
dens, which are said to have been the ccmtrtvaiice and 
flight of King Solomon. To these works and {dace* 
of pl»»ure that great prince \» sap|>osed to aUude, Eeoles; 
ii. 5, 6» where, atnongit the other instances of bis mag^ 
nificence, he reckons up his gardens, and vineyards, and 
pools. . .. ^■ 

As for the p^>ols, they are three in number, lying in 
a row above each other | being so disposed, ^t th&waters 
of the uppermost may descend into the second, ahd those 
of the secK)nd into the third. Their figni^e is quachangdkiri 
The breadth is the same in all, amounting to about innety 
paces. In their length there is some difference; the fin^ 
being about one hundred and sixty paces long, the second 
two hundred,, the third two hundred and twenty, Tbey 
are all lined with wall and piustered, and contain a great 
depth of water. Clos^e by the pools is a pleasant castle 
of a modem structure; and about the distance of one 
hundred and forty paces from them, is the fountain, from 
which principally they derive their waters. This the 9Aim 
will. have to be that sealed fimmtain, to which the h&tf 
$p<mBG is compared. Cant. iv. 12. And, in confirmation 
of 1;hi& opxnion, >they pretend a tradkiot^, that King ^* 
lomon shut up these springs, and kept the ddor^f them 
sealed with his signet, to the end that he migh^ pn^sii^ 
the waters for hts own ^drkikmg, in tbeir natural fHsdhness 
and purity. Nor wa& it difficult- thus to seout^ them^ 
they rising under ground, and having no avenao tcy th^ia*^ 
but by a little hole like to the momb of a nanty^ v^elk 
Through, this faokyou deseetid directly dotm, \^tmt 
without aoiitt diffictdty, for about fburyar<k|'9ind^^lim 
aiTf^ in a. vaulted room ififteen paces lotig, dud ^fe^ 
broad. Joining to ihisisi another room 'bS the saitie 'fiidhldi^ 
but somewhat less. Both ikese rooms- dre ^ edver«d ^l»4tt 
handboiae stone ambes, v6ry anc^ilt, and; pei4)iEip», ^iayt 
tily author, the vvbrk joS Solomon hitoself. 
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RUtTllt You find bcre .four places^ at which the water rises. 
From these separate sources it is conveyed by little rivulets 
into a kind of bason, aad from thence is carried by a large 
• sttbterran^us passage down into the pools. In the way, 
before it arrives at the pools, there is an aqueduct of brick- 
pipes, which receives part of the stream, and carries it by 
many turnings and windings about the mountains to Je- 
rusalem. 

Below the pools here runs down a narrow rocky valley, 
inclosed on both sides with high mountains. This the 
friars will have to be the inclosed garden, alluded to in the 
same pkco of the Canticles before cited : A garden i n- 
dosed is my ^ler, my spouse ; a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed. Wliat truth there is in this conjecture, I cannot, 
says Mr. Maundrell, absolutely pronounce. As to the 
pools, it is probable enough they may be the same with 
Solomon's, there not being the like store of excellent 
8prii|g>water to be met with any where else, throu^eut 
all Palesdne, or the Holy Land. But for the gardens one 
may safely affirm, that if Solomon made them in the 
rocky ground, which is now assigned for them, he de- 
monstrated greater power and wealth in finishing his de- 
8^, than be did wisdom in choosing the place for it. Le 
Briiyn says, that he knows not how to be of their mind, 
that take them to be the work of Solomon, since he per- 
ceives not the least probability for it; yet he has given 
us a draught of them. 

What has hitherto been spoken of lies to the south of 
Bethlehem. On the west thereof is shewn ihe well of 
Datfidy so called, because it is held to be the same with 
that» the waters wherectf David so passionately thirsted 
after, a Sam. xxiii. 1 5. It is a well, or rather a cistern, 
supplied only with ram^ without any natural excellency 
in its waters to make them desirable^ but we are told, 
that David's spirit had a further aim. The forementioned 
passage of Scripture runs thus: And Dauid wqs then in an 
hold, and the garrison of the PhUistines was then^in Beth^^ 
lehem. And David longed^ and said, that one would 
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give me. drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem^ which CHAP, h 
is by , the gate! And three, mighty men broke through the. 



host of the Philistines, and drew water out of the weU of 
Bethlehem, that was by the gate, &c. Now, according 
to this passage of Scripture^ if that now-a-days shewn for 
,fhe tvell of David is really such, then it appears from 
thence, that Bethlehem was of a greater extent than it is 
at present, since this well was formerly at the gate of Beth" 
lehem, whereas it is now at some distance from the town. 

About two furlongs beyond this well, are to be seen 
some remains of an old aqueduct, which anciently con- 
veyed the; waters from Solomon's pools to Jerusalem* 
This is said to be the genuine work (tf Solomon, and nvay 
lyell, says Mr. Maundrell, be allowed to be in reality what 
it is. pretended for. It is carried all along upon the sur- 
&ce of the ground, and is composed of stones — ibet square, 
and — thick, perforated with a cavity of — inches diameter, 
to make the channel. These stones are let into each 
other with a fillet, framed round about the cavity to. pre- 
vent leakage; and united to each other with so firm. a 
cement, that they will sometimes sooner break (though 
a kind of coarse marble) than be separated. This trajn 
of stones .was covered, for its greater security, with a case 
of smaller stones, laid over it in a very strong mortar. The 
whole work seems to be endued with such absolute firip- 
ness, as if it had been designed for eternity. But the 
TuHcs have demonstrated in this instance, that nothing 
can be so well wrought, but they are able to destroy it. 
For of this strong aqueduct, which was carried formerly 
five or six leagues, with so vast eicpense and labour, you 
see now only here and there a fragment remaining* And 
$0 much for Bethlehem. To proceed now with the sacred 
history. 

We have in chap. xvii. the relation^ of the celebrated 13. 
victory of David over Goliath, the giafit of Gath. The^jJ^^^^ 
Philistines were encamped at that time between Shochoh vai\ey of 
and Azekah, in, Ephes-dammim, and the Israelites by the^^^^'^^' 
valley of Elak, ver. 1, a. ,Of Azekab I have spoken al- 

VOL. If. c 
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PART in. ready ; and it is plain from these texts, that Shochoh lay 
not far from Azekah. And accordingly there were in 
Eusebius and Jerom's time two towns or villages of this 
name, lying in the road from Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem, 
(as Azekah did,) at nine miles distance. Whence it fol- 
lows, that the valley of Elah, where the Israelites pitched, 
was likewise thereabouts, as also Ephes-dammim. 
^^' Saul having conceived an implacable hatred against 

* David, we read chap. xix. that David fled, and escaped to 
Samuel to Ramah, and told him all that Saul had done 
unto him. And he and Samuel went and dwelt at Naioth, 
which (as we are told the next verse) was in Ramah; 
i. e. in the district of Ramah, otherwise called Ramathaim- 
Zophim, the birth-place and usual dwelling-place of Sa- 
muel. And consequently Sechu mentioned ver. %%. lay 
in the way from Gibeah of Saul to Ramah. 
15. After this David withdrew to Nob, to Ahimelech the 

f Nob. priest, who delivered to him Goliath's sword, chap. xxi. 
I — 9. That this Nob was a sacerdotal city, or a city 
assigned to the priests, is evident from chap. xxi. 19. and 
also from Nehem. xi. 32. where we find it not only reck- 
oned among the Levitical cities, but also reckoned among 
the cities appertaining to the tribe of Benjamin. Indeed 
this is not reckoned among the cities first assigned to the 
priests, and it seems to have been added afterwards, and that 
only occasionally, whilst the ark was at Kirjath-jearim. 
1^- From Nob, David went to Achish King of Gath j where 

mt^f Ha- thinking himself in danger, he feigned himself mad, and 
'«*• so escaped thence to the cave Adullam. Thence he with- 

drew to Mizpeh of Moab, together with his father and 
mother, where these continued all the time of David's 
troubles. But David himself, at the direction of the pro- 
phet Gad, returned into the land ofJudah, and came into 
the forest of Hareth, a place only mentioned here, (chap. 
xxii. ver. 5.) but lying in the tribe of Judah, as appears 
from the clause immediately foregoing, and probably not 
far from Keilah, of which we read in chap, xxiii. 
17. For it being told David, that the Philistines had be- 
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sieged Keikh^ he went and relived it* Now this we find 9^^' J: 
reokpned among the cities of Judab^ Josh, xv* 44* and it ■ ■ ' >^^. 
appears from several circumstances, that it lay on that 
part of Judah, which adjoined to the country H>f the Phi- 
listines, that is, in the west or south-west part of that 
tribe. 

David being informed b^ God, that the men of Keilah 18. 
Would not be faithful to him, withdrew into the wilder- ?em^ qf^ 
ness of Ziph* We find a city of this name mentioned Ziph. 
Josh. XV. 55« together with Carmel and Maon; and there-* 
fore it probably adjoined to them ; and accordingly here 
in the story of David we have mention made of Carmel 
and Maon, as adjoining to Ziph« So that it is not to be 
doubted, but by the Ziph, in the wilderness whereof 
David now lay, and whei^ was the bill of Hacbilah, is to 
be understood Ziph near Carmel and Maon. .This is 
placed by Jerom eight miles eastward from Hebron* 

From the wilderness of Ziph David withdrew into the 19. 
adjacent wilderness of Maon, which was a neighbouring ^' ^*^"* 
town to Carmel. Hence it is said of Nabal, chap. xxv. 
ver. a. that there was a man in Majm^ whose possessions 
were in Carmel; and Nabal, though he might dwell ge^* 
nerally in Maon, yet is styled Nabal the Carmelite, from 
the place where his estate lay* See 2 Sam. ii# 3, 4, &c. . 

From the wilderness of Maon David went and dwelt 20. 
in strong holds at Engedi, i Sam. xxiii. 29, &c. The old ^^^"^R^- 
nanie of this place was Hazezon-tamar, as appears from 
Gren. xiv. 7. compared with 2 Chron. xx. 2. It was a city 
in the tribe of Judah, as af^)ears from Josh. xv« 6a. and 
that not far from the Salt sea, and in a wilderness or de* 
solate country. Hence it is not improbable, that the 
Jeshimon, or wilderness, on the south of which Ziph and 
Maon are said to be situated, i Sam. xxiii. 19, 24. is to be 
understood of the great wilderness lying from the Salt 
sea, for some way westward, along the north coast of Ju« 
dab. Engedi is taken notice of. Cant. i. 14. for its camr 
phire, or (as, others render it) cypress. And Jerom tells 
us, it was remarkable for opolaham/um (supposed to be 
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PARTm. the $Bxae now-a-days called by the name of balm nf Gi- 
lead), and that it was a great town in his days. But it is 
most remarkable on account of the great instance of 
loyalty shewn by David in an adjoining cave towardaSaul. 
And a like instance we have again shewn by David to Saul 
in the wilderness of Ziph, after his return thither from the 
wilderness of Paran^ i Sam. ^vi. 
^}' From the wilderness of Ziph David went again to 
^' Achish King of Gath^ who gave him Ziklag, chap, xxvii. 
ver. 6. This was a city at first assigned to the tribe of 
Judah^ but afterwards given to the tribe of Simeon^ Josh. 
XV. 31. and xix. 5. But being a city bordering on the 
Philistines^ if they bad ever been driven out of it by the 
Israelites, it seems they had got it again at this time from 
the Israelites; whence the text says, that Achish gave 
David Zihlag. 
22. Whilst David stayed here, which was a full year and 

thurites ' four months, he went up and invaded the Geshurites, and 

andGer. the Gezrites. or Gerzites. and Amalekites; who then in- 
habited the parts on the south-west gomg to Shur and 
Egypt, I Sam. icxvii. 8. These Gerzites seem to be the 
same that are called Gerrheriians, % Mace. xiii. 94. from ' 
tlieir chief town Gerra, mentioned by Strabo, as lying 
between Gaza and Pelusium in Egypt. 
^3* After this, the Philistines miaking war with the Israelites^ 

nem. * Came and jntched in Shunem; and the Israelites pitched 
in Gilboa, chap, xxviii. ver. 4. Shunem i^as a city in the 
border of the tribe of Issachar, Josh. xix. 18. and it being 
in this text plated next to Jezreel but one, it was in all 
probability the Shunem where the Philistines now en* 
camped. For Jezreel is placed by writers at the west en4 
of mount Gilboa; hence chap. xxix. ver. 1. we read, Uiat 
the Israelites pitched by a fountain which is in Jezreel, be- 
fore the fight at Gilboa. This Shunem is also remarkable 
for theShunamite woman who was so kind to Elisha. The 
Aphek mentioned chap. xxix. ver. i. was probably that 
24, which lay in the tribe of Judah, and is before spoken of. 

Of mount Mount Gilboa, as Eusebius and Jerom tell us, was a 

-Gilbof. 
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ridge of mountains^ six miles distance from Scythopolis or CHAP. 1 
Bethsban ; among which was a town called Gilboa. These ^^^^- ^^' 
mountains are remarkable for the death of Saul and Jona- 
than, who were slain here* 

While the armies lay in the camps already mentioned, 25. 
Saul, desirous to know the event of the approaching battle, ^^**^* 
goes to a woman that had a familiar spirit> at Endor. 
(chap, xxviii. ver. 7.) This was a city of the half tribe of 
Manasseh^ on the west of Jordan. And Eusebius and 
Jerom tell us, that in their days there was a great town 
of that name, near mount Tabor, being about five miles 
to the south of it. And this might very well be the En- 
dor here spoken of. 

David being dismissed by the Philistines, returned back 25. 
to Ziklag, before the engagement at Gilboa. Being re- ^^^ 
turned thither, he finds that the Amalekites had made an Besor. 
incursion into those parts, and took his wives captive, and 
burnt Ziklag. Whereupon David, by the direction of 
God, pursues after the enemy, and comes to the brook 
Besor. It is evident from the circumstances of this story, 
that this brook must be in the south-west border of the 
land of Israel, and so empty itself into the Mediterranean 
sea. The more particular situation of it is what writers 
are not agreed about. Crossing this brook, David over- 
takes the enemy, and recovers all they had carried away ; 
and so returning to Ziklag, sent presents of the booty he 
had taken to his friends^ at several places in these southern 
parts, which are either mentioned already, or not of note 
enough to be here particularly insisted upon. Only it 
may be of use to remark, that whereas it is said (i Sam. 
XXX. ay.) that David sent of the spoil io them that were in 
Bethelj by Bethel here is to be understood, not Bethel 
lying in the north of the tribe of Benjamin, but Bethul 
mentioned among the cities of Simeon, Josh. xix. 4. 

After the fight on mount Gilboa, the Philistines took 27. 
the body of Saul, and festened it to the wall of Bethshan. fj^^' 
This was a city appertaining to the half tribe of Manasseh 
on the w^st of Joitlan, and not far from Jordan, and the 

C3 
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PART iil;«outh coast of the soa of Galilee. It was a considerable 
city in the times of Eusebius arid Jerom, and was then, 
and had been for some ages, called by Greek writers, Scy- 
thopolis^ i. e. the city of the Scythians. It is supposed to 
take this name from some remarkable occurrence here, 
when the Scythians made an inroad into Syria. It is said 
2 Mace. xii. 29. to lie six hundred furlongs from Jeru- 
salem. And thus much for the places mentioned in the 
first book of Samuel. 
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Of Jerusalem. 23 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Places mentioned in the second Book qfSamuel^ and 
not yet spoken of; that is, of the Places mentioned in the 
History of David, from the beginning of his Reign, to 
his appointing his Son Solomon to be anointed King. 

JL WO days after David was returned to Ziklag, from i. 
the slaughter of the Amalekites, news were brought hJm9'®***"' 
of the death of Saul, % Sam. \. 1,0,, &c. Hereupon, by 
the direction of God, he removed to Hebron, and there 
was anointed King over the house of Judah, chap. ii. i — ^4. 
But Abner, captain of Saul's host, took Ishbosheth the son 
of Saul, and brought him to Mahanaim, and made him 
King over the other tribes. After this there was long war 
between the house of Saul and the house of David. One 
fight near Gibeon is particularly related chap. ii. ver. 12, 
&c. At length Abner, taking distaste at Ishbosheth, goes 
and makes his peace with David, upon condition he should 
bring David his wife Michal; which Abner did, her se- 
cond husband (to whom Saul had given her, after he had 
first given her to David) going with her as far as Bahurim. 
This place is more remarkable, on account of Shimei's 
behaviour here towards David, when he fled from his son 
Absalom, of which we read chap. xvi. ver. 5 — 14. It ap- 
pears, from the circumstances taken notice of in the con- 
text, that Bahurim was near the mount of Olives, and con- 
sequently not far from Jerusalem to the east, and situated 
within the tribe of Benjamin. 

Abner being slain by Joab, and Ishbosheth by two Ben- 2. 
jamites of BeeVoth, David was by the universal consent of ^^^^^5^^" 
all the tribes anointed King over Israel j chap. v. ver. 3.of Jerusa- 
After which David went to Jerusalem, and took the strong ^*"** 
hold ofZion. And David dwelt in the fort, and called it 
The city of David; 'and David built round about from Millo 
and inward; and experienced and skilful carpenters and 
masons, sent by Hiram King of Tyre, built David an house, 

C4 
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PART HI. or royal palace. Chap v. ver 6 — ii. I take this to be a 
proper place to speak of the ancient state of Jerusalem, or 
of the several places thereof, mentioned in the history of 
the Old Testament, 

3. It is an opinion generally received, and not without 
sense the "i"ch probability, that Jerusalem is the same city which, 
same with Gen. xiv. 1 8. IS called Salem, and whereof Melchisedek is 
city of Mel. there said to be King. Not that Salem, or the city of 
chisedek. Melchisedek, was of equal extent with Jerusalem in after- 
times^ but Jerusalem was no other than the city of Salem, 
enlarged and beautified by the Kings of all Israel, David 
and Solomon, and by some of the succeeding Kings of 
Judah, after the division of the twelve tribes into the two 
distinct kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 

4. The word Salem does in the Hebrew language signify 
name^Jc- P^^^^f ^s St. Paul observes, Heb. vii. a. And as the city 
fusalem, of Melchisedek, called Salem, is probably thought to be 
laim. " t^^ same with Jerusalem j so it is certain, that Jerusalem 

was otherwise called Jebus; for we expressly read. Josh. 
XV. 8. that Jebusi, or rather Jebus, (compare i Chron. xi. 
4.) was the same with Jerusalem. Now as Jerusalem pre- 
serves the name of Salem in the last part of it, so it is 
thought to preserve the name of Jebus in the former part 
of it, and to be nothing else than a name compounded of 
Jebus and Salem, and (for better sound sake, by the change 
of one letter, and omission of another) softened into Jeru- 
salem, instead of Jebussalem or Jebusalem. It is indeed 
true, that the word, which in the Seventy Interpreters, 
and in others, and so in our English translation from them, 
is rendered Jerusalem, in the original or Hebrew text is 
most frequently, if not always, written Jerusalaim, as if 
it were a dual ; whereby may probably be denoted, that 
the said city did consist principally of two parts, one 
whereof vvas the old city, that was in the time of Mel- 
chisedek and of the Jebusites; and the other part was the 
addition, or new buildings added to the old city by King 
David and his son Solomon, or their successors, and which 
for its largeness might be esteemed as a new city^ or new 
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Jerusalem; and so both these two parts together, the aid CHAP. IL 
city<f or aid Jenisalemy and the new citj/j or new Jerusalem^ — — — 
might give occasion to denote the wtK>]e city by the dual 
name of Jerusalaim. 

It is also further observable, that the Hebrew word Je- 5. 
rusalem is, I think, always rendered in the Septuagint^[^^ 
translation of the Old Testament, Jerousakm, or Jerusalem, name Hie> 
But in the writings of the New Testament we find it ren- '^^ ^"*' 
dered, not always by the forementioned name, but fre- 
quently by the name Hierosolyma. As for the latter part 
of the said name, we find it ^ven (omitting the fornier 
part) not only to this city we are speaking of, but also to 
another in Pisidia or Lycia. Nay, we are told, that there 
was in Lycia, or more peculiarly in Pisidia, not only a city 
called Solyma, but also that all the Pisidians in general 
were formerly called Solymi. Whether the Pisidian city 
Solyma (from which likely the people took the name of 
Solymi) was ori^nally called Salem, as well as the city 
of Judea we are speaking of 5 or whether the Greeks, as 
they turned the former part of the name Jerusalem, viz. 
Jeru, into a word of their own language somewhat like it, 
viz. Hiero, (i. e. sacred^) so turned also the latter part 
Salem into the Greek name Solyma, as somewhat re- 
sembling it, is uncertain. But certain it is, that Hiero- 
solyma (into which the Greeks, according to their usual 
fashion, moulded Jerusalaim or Jerusalem) does import as 
much as Sacred Solyma ; and perhaps the Greeks were 
induced to use the forementioned word Hierosolyma, not 
as a singular, but as a plural, in allusion to the Hebrew 
Jerusalaim, which seems to be not a singular, but a dual; 
and to denote (as is above observed) the two principal parts, 
of which Jerusalem did consist in the times of the Kings, 
David and Solomon, and their successors, viz. the old city 
built before it was taken by David, and the new city added 
thereunto by David and the succeeding Kings. ^^ 

As to the old city, or more ancient part of Jerusalem, Of the old 
(built before it was taken by David, and made his royal 5!!^^*^ 
seat,) it is styled by some writers the city of Mclchisedek ;^^^^^^^'' 
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PART lu. not that it is certain, that he was the founder thereof, nay, 
the contrary seems more probable; but because this was 
the city inhabited in the time of Melchisedek* It is sup- 
posed to have taken up the north or north-west part of 
Jerusalem. 

7. In Gren. xiv. 17, 18. we read, that the King of Sodom 
?J^{Sh' ^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^^ Abraham {after his return from the slaugh- 
veil, or the ter of Chedorlaomer) at the valley of Shaveh, winch is the 
Kin^sdBle. ^i^gf^ £fafe. And Melchisedek King of Salem brought 

forth bread and wine. Hence it is reasonably inferred, that 
this valley ofShaveh lay near to Salem, and that the King's 
dale here mentioned is no other than the King's dale, 
wherein Absalom is said to rear up for himself a pillar , 
% Sam. xviii. 18. This place was distant (as Josephus in- 
forms us, Antiq. b. vii. chap. 9.) but two furlongs from 
Jerusalem, as it was in his time. It is thought by some, 
that this King's dale was no other than the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat lying on the east of Jerusalem, between it and 
mount Olivet ; others make it different, yet so as to come 
up near to the valley of Jehoshaphat, and to lie on the 
south-east part of the city, near to the King's gardens. 
Whether it took the name of the King's dale from this 
its situation near to the King's ^rdens or palace, or from 
its being the place where the Kings were wont to exercise 
themselves, or at least to entertain themselves in seeing 
others perform the exercises of running, riding, or the 
like, is not agreed, and is impossible to be determined. 

8. Another place mentioned in the sacred history as ap- 
^j!^^ ^^^ pertaining to Jerusalem, before it was taken by David, 

' IS the /or/ or strong hold ofZion. Zion or Sion is a moun- 
tain or hill on the south of old Jerusalem, and higher than 
the hill on which old Jerusalem stood. For this hill seems 
to be denoted in Josephus^ by the name of Acra, than 
which he expressly asserts the hill, on which the upper 
city stood^ to be higher. But the upper city is, I think, 
agreed by all to be the same with the city of David, and 

» Jewish War, b. vi. cliap. 6. 
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^tbe Scripture ^expressly asserts the city of David to be the CHAP. II. 
same with the strong hold ofZion. Whence it necessarily 
follows, that the hill of Zipn was higher than the other • 
hill, on which the old city of Jerusalem stood. Hereupon 
this hill of Zion was made choice of as a proper place to 
build a fort or citadel upon, whilst it was in the hands of 
.the Jebusites. For that there was a fort or strong hold 
built thereon during that time, is evident from % Sam. v. 
7. where we read, that notwithstanding the great con- 
fidence the Jebusites seem to have had in the strength of 
this fort, yet David took the strong hold of Zion; which, 
I think, plainly implies, that there was a strong hold on 
Zion before David took it. 

After that David had taken from the Jebusites the fort g. 
of Zion, the Scripture tells us, that he called it the ciiy^^^^ 
of David; forasmuch as he built hereon, not only a royal 
;palace for himself, but also several other buildings, so as 
to rise to the largeness of a city, taking up in after-reigns 
the greatest part, if not all, of mount Sion. The largeness 
of this city of David is denoted, 2 Sam. v. 9. by this ex- 
pression : Dapid built round about from Millo and inward. 
The meaning whereof has very much exercised com- 
mentators, especially as to the word Millo ^ which there- 
fore I shall somewhat the longer insist upon. 

The Hebrew word, considered as to its etymology or 10. 
derivation, is probably thought to be deduced from a root ^j^^* 
signifying to be full, or filed. Hence some, and among 
jthem the Rabbi Kimchi, (as the learned Buxtorf has ob- 
served,) suppose Millo to be used in the sacred history to 
denote a large capacious place, designed for public meet- 
ings, and which was therefore called Millo, from its being 
used to he full of people at such times. And this sense 
of the word is very applicable to Judg. ix. 6. where it first 
occurs in the sacred history. For when it is there said, 
that all the men of Shechem gathered together y and all the 
house of Millo, and went and made Abimelech King, hereby 

2 Sam. V* 7. 
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PART III. may be probably denoted thus much, that as all the men 
ofShechem^ i. e. all the commonalty or inferior inhabitants, 
so also all the house ofMillo, i. e. all the principal inha- 
bitants who made up the governing part of the city, and 
were wont to assemble together in the public town-house, 
or guild-hall, did consent to and attend on the setting up 
of Abimelech for King. And accordingly the place at Jeru- 
salem called by the same name of Millo is thought to have 
been designed for much the same use. That it was some 
public building may, I think, be probably inferred from 
the peculiar notice taken of it among the other public 
works of Solomon. For in i Kings ix. 15. we read, that 
the reason of the levy^ (or tax,) which King Solomon raised, 
was this; for to build the house of the Lord, and his own 
house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, 8cc. Where 
since we find Millo joined with the house of the Lord, and 
the royal palace, it may probably be inferred, that it was 
also itself a pullic building, or house, especially since it is 
expressly called, 2 Kings xii. 20. the house of Millo. And 
the circumstance, for which it is mentioned in this last 
text, seems further to confirm the opinion I am speaking 
of, that Millo was a place where the principal persons of 
the state did meet together. For we are told in the said 
text, that the servants of King Joash arose, and made a con- 
spiracy, and slew him in the house of Millo; namely, when 
he was come thither probably to debate or consult with 
his princes, and other principal persons, upon some state 
'affair. An instance of the like nature is very well known 
to all, that have any acquaintance with the Roman his- 
tory, in reference to the murder of the famous Julius 
Caesar^ slain in the senate-house at Rome, by a party that 
had formed a conspiracy against him, and thought no 
place more proper to put it in execution, than the said 
Roman Millo, or senate-house. 

As, from what has been said, it may, not without pro- 
bability, be supposed, that the house at Jerusalem, called 
Millo, was a public house of state ; so I think, from what 
is said concerning the same, in 2 Cbron. xxxii. 5. it may 
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be further inferred, that this public house of state was also chap. il. 
a sort of armoury, or place where arms were wont to be " 

kept; or at least a place of more than ordinary strength. 
For in the chapter last cited we read, that when Hezekiah 
saw thai Sennacherib tms come, and was purposed to Jight 
against Jerusalem^ he took counsel with his princes; and, 
among other things thought proper to be done on that 
occasion, he strengthened himself and built up all the wall 
that was broken, and raised it up to the towers, and afiother 
wall without, and repaired Millo in the city of David, and 
made darts and shields in abundance. Now it being in 
this place particularly said, that among other methods 
used by Hezekiah to. fortify Jerusalem against Sennacherib, 
one was this, the repairing Millo; hence it naturally 
follows, that Millo was a place of more than ordinary im- 
portance to the strength of the city Jerusalem. And since, 
immediately after the repairing 0/ Millo, there is mention 
q( making darts and shields in abundance, this may possibly 
proceed from the defect of these found to be in the house 
of Millo, where they were usually reserved against times 
of war« or the like occasions. 

The situation of the house of Millo is expressly said in 11. 
this gad chapter of Chronicles, ver. 5. to be in the city o/'^hcrc 
Pavid; and so either upon mount Sion, or some place ad- situated, 
joining thereto. And it is further remarkable, that though 
it be said in 2 Sam. v. 9. that David built round about from 
Millo and inward, yet it seems evident, that this must be 
iMaderstood proleptically, i. e. a3 if it had been said, David 
built round about, from that place where Millo was tifter* 
wards built by Solomon. For it is expressly said, i Kings 
i%. 15. that Solomon raised a levy to build (among other 
places) Millo ; and ver. 24* of the same chapter it is said, 
or at least plainly intimated, that after Solomon had built 
an house or palace for the daughter of Pliaraoh, his queen, 
then he built Millo. 

But there is another opinion concerning this Millo at 12. 
Jerusalem, which is not to be passed by in silence, be- ^^^^^ 
cause embraced by several learned men. Whereas then-oonccming 

'^ Millo. 
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PART in. there was a vaHey or hollow, that lay between mount Sion 
and tlie other mount or hill, on which the old city, or the 
city of Melchisedek, stood ; they supposed Solomon filled 
up tUs hollow, and had it evet^ so as that from mount 
Sion to mount Moriah, on which he built the Temple, 
there was a plain even way. Whence the way or causey 
thus made by filing up the forementioned hollow, they 
suppose to be called Millo, in reference to the signification 
of the root, whence this word is thought to be derived, 
the said root (as has been before observed) signifying t^ 
le fully or filled up. That there was a causey raised by 
Solomon from mount Sion to the Temple, they infer from 
2 Chron. ix. ii. where it is said, that the King made ter* 
races to the house of the Lord, and to the King*s palacei 
The word here rendered terraces may be otherwise trans- 
lated (as is observed in the margin of our Bible) stays, or 
.supports, to keep up the said terraces. But in neither 
sense will these last words amount to a good proof, that 
the said terraces or causeys were such as were made by 
filling up the hollow between mount Sion and mount 
Moriah. And therefore I rather think the o^nnion I am 
now speaking of concerning the import of the name Millo 
is wholly founded on the vulgar Latin version of i Kings 
xi. 2y. For whereas the latter part of this text is rendered 
in our translation agreeably to the Hebrew, thus : Solomon 
luilt Millo J and repaired (or closed) the breaches of the city 
of David his father ; instead hereof, in the vulgar Latin 
version it is rendered after this manner: Salomon tedifi'* 
cavit Melloy^t cocequavit voraginem civitatis David patrif 
sui; i. e. Salomon built Mello, and evened the hollow of 
the city of David his father. How the author of this 
Latin version came thus to render the Hebrew text, is hard 
to conjecture; the Hebrew words, which he renders, cocB" 
quavit voraginem^ evened the hollow, having no affinity 
thereto, and therefore he is single in his interpretation, all 
the other ancient interpreters following the same sense that 
our translators have done. Particularly it is not so eaSy to 
account, how the Latin interpreter came to make choice of 
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the word vorago; unless in the said hollow or small deep chap. il. 
valley there was a whirlpool or quagmire, as the said word 
does properly denote in the Latin tongue. 

In short, it seems to me (considering the several ancient 
versions, and what is said by commentators) most probable, 
that Solomon made a noble magnificent way from the 
royal palace on mount Sion, to the temple on mount Mo- 
riah, and in order hereunto there was a noble causey raised 
across the valley between the said two mountains ; not so 
high as to make the way all along upon a level, but, how- 
ever, so as to make the ascent and descent from one to the 
other very easy. Hence, as we read (i Kings x. 5,) of the 
ascent by wMch Solomon went up unto the house of the Lordy 
and (i Chron. xxvi. 16.) of the causey of the going up or 
ascent; so we read {% Kings xii. ^o.) that Joash was slain 
in the house of Millo^ which goes down to Silla. Which 
word SiUa is thought by some learned commentators to 
denote the same that Mesillah is elsewhere put for; namely, 
a causey. And it is further thought, that as from the 
valley between the two mounts, Sion and Moriah, there 
were two steepnesses, one towards the temple or mount 
Moriah, the other towards the palace or mount Sion ; so 
this last was that which is peculiarly denoted by the rfe- 
scent ofSUla; and that the house of Milk) stood near this 
descent. 

It remains only to observe, in reference to the foremen- 
tioned expression, viz. David built round about from Millo 
and inwardy that the original word rendered inward may 
also be translated, to the house; and so thereby might be 
denoted, that David built round about, from the place 
where Millo was afterwards built by Solomon, to his own 
house or palace. And consequently it is not improbable, 
that the palace and Millo stood on two opposite sides of 
mount Sion : so that to say, that David built round about 
from Millo to the palace, was as much as to say, that 
David built from one part of mount Sion quite round to 
the opposite part. And consequently by this expression 
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PART IIL thus understood was aptly enough described the largeness 

^ of the city of David. 

13^ In I Kings ii. lo. we are infonned^ that Da:i>id was bu^ 

Oftheroyml ri^ in the city of David. And the same we read of So- 

•qmlchres. j^^^j,^ j Kings xi. 43, And in the series of the sacred 
history we read that Rehoboam, Abyam, Asa, &c. were 
buried with their fathers in the city ofDawd. Whence it 
appears, that those famous grots at Jerusalem, now-a-days 
called the sepulchres of the Kings, cannot be the place, 
where either the Kings of aU Israel, David and Solomon^ 
or their successors in the kingdom of Judah, were gene-^ 
rally buried : forasmuch as these grots lie without (what 
is now*a-days called) the gate of Damascus, and on the 
north side of the city, and so at a considerable distance 
from the city of David, where the Scripture expressly as- 
serts David and Solomon, and most of the Kings of Judah, 
to have been buried. 

Whoever was buried here, this is certain, says Mr. Maun* 
drell, that the place itself discovers so great an expense 
both of labour and treasure, that we may well suppose it 
to have been the work of Kings. You approach to it at 
the east side, through ani entrance cut out of the natural 
rock, which admits you into an open court of about forty 
paces square, cut down into the rock, with which it is en- 
compassed, instead of walls. On the south side of the cotirt 
is a portico nine paces long, and four broad, hewn like- 
wise out of the natural rock. This has a kind of architrave 
running along its front, adortied with 'sculptures of fixiits 
and flowers, still discernible, but by time much deiaced. 
At the end of the portico on the left hand you descend to 
the passage into the sepulchres. The door is now so ob- 
structed with stones and rubbish, that it is a thing of some 
difficulty to creep through it. But within you arrive in a 
large fair room, about five or six yards square, cut out of 
the natural rock. Its sides and ceiling are so exactly 
square, and its angles so just, that no architect with levels 
and plummets could buiM a room more regular. And the 
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whole is so firm and entire, that it may be called a cham- CHAP. n. 
ber hoUowed out of one piece of marble. From this room — — 
you pass into (I think, says my author) six more^ one 
within another, all of the same fabric with the fitst. Of 
these the two innermost are deeper than the rest, having a 
second descent of about six or seven steps into them. 

In every one of these rooms, except the first, were 
coffins of stone placed in niches, in the sides of the cham- 
bers. They had been at first covered with handsome lids, 
and carved with garlands ; but now most of them were 
broken to pieces. The sides and ceiling of the rooms were 
always dropping, with the moist damps condensing upon 
them. To remedy which nuisance, and to preserve these 
chambers of the dead clean, there was in each room a 
small channel cut in the floor, which served to drain the 
drops that fell constantly into it. 

But the most surprising thing belonging to these subter- 
raneous chambers was their doors ; of which there was 
only one remaining entire, being left as it were on purpose 
to puzzle the beholders. It consisted of a plank of stone, 
of about six inches in thickness, and in its other dimensions 
equalling the size of an ordinary door, or somewhat less. 
It was carved in such a manner as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. The stone, of which it was made, was visibly 
of the same kind with the whole rock, and it turned upon 
two hinges in the nature of axles. These hinges were of 
the same entire piece of stone with the door, and were con- 
tained in two holes of the immovable rock, one at the top, 
and the other at the bottom. 

From this description it is obvious to start a question, 
how such doors as these were made? Whether they were 
cut out of the rock, in the same place and manner as they 
now hang? Or, whether they were brought, and fixed in 
their station, like other doors? One of these must be sup- 
posed to have been done ; and whichsoever part we choose 
as most probable, it seems at first glance to be not without 
its difficulty. But thus much I have to say, says Mr. 
Maundrell, for the resolving of this riddle, which is wont 
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PART III. to create no small dispute among pilgrims^ viz. that the 
door, which was left banging, did not touch its lintel by 
at least two inches ; so that, I believe, it might easily have 
been lifted up, and unhinged. And the doors, which had 
been thrown down, had their hinges at the upper end 
twice as long as those at the bottom : which seems to in^ 
timate pretty plainly, by what method this work was ac- 
complished. 

To the forementioned account of these sepulchres, given 
us by our own countryman, the Rev. Mr. Maundrell, I 
shall adjoin one or two particulars from what Le Bruyn 
hath said concerning the same place. He observes then, 
that this place lies, not only to the north of Jerusalem, 
but also about an Italian mile out of Jerusalem ; that the 
large square room (mentioned also by Mr. Maundrell) has 
several small doors, that lead out into five or six other 
apartments, each of them forty or fifty paces square, and 
round which there are several other less rooms, some of 
which are made in. fashion of ovens. It is in these rooms 
they laid the dead bodies upon benches, raised about two 
or three feet from the ground, and which are cut out of 
the very rock, (called therefore by Mr. Maundrell, niches,) 
and some they laid upon the ground. Le Bruyn tells us, 
he found in these rooms as many sepulchres, or places 
for corpses, as amounted in all to about fifty. In one of 
these rooms, which seemed to be more lofty than the rest, 
he saw three coffins, one broken, and the Other two whole. 
They were all open, upon the front of the chief of which 
were engraven two rounds in the nature of circles, each of 
them having several lines drawn close to one another. 
Between these two rounds are three pieces of brailch-work 
like palm-trees, and one at each end, being five in all* 
The cover of this coffin, which lies upon the ground, is 
likewise adorned with branch- work. The pieces of the 
coffin, that is broken^ lie upon the ground just by, and 
had formerly some decoration or ornament. 

The Rev. Mr. Maundrell, speaking of these grots, called 
now-a-days the, sepulchres of the Kings, says, for what 
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reason they go by that name is hard to resolve; it being chap. ii. 
certain, none of the Kings either of Israel or Judah were 
buried here, the holy Scriptures assigning other places for 
their sepulchres* Unless^ adds he^ it may be thought 
perhaps, that Hezekiah was here interred, and that these 
were the sepulchres of the sons of David, mentioned 
a Chron. xxxii. 33. Now the words of this text run thus 
in our English version : And Hezekiah slept with hisfa^ 
thersy and they buried him in the chief est of the sepulchres 
of the sons of David. Where by the sons of David, Mr. 
Maundrell seems to understand such as were not Kings of 
Israel or Judah, but his other sons properly so called, and 
immediately bom of him. Whereas, I think, thereby are 
rather tobe understood Solomon, and the succeeding Kings 
of Judah, called the sons of David, by a form of speech 
frequently made use of by the sacred writers, who by the 
name of sons denote, not only the immediate sons properly 
so called, but also grmidsons, and all others descejided from 
a person in any succeeding generation. So that, when it 
is said in the forecited text, that Hezekiah was buried in 
the chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of David, thereby 
may be very well meant, that he was buried in the chiefest 
of the sepulchres of the Kings descended of David. Whence 
it will follow, that he was probably buried in the city of 
David. And this opinion is expressly confirmed by the 
Syriack and Arabick interpreters in their version of the 
said text. 

The opinion therefore mentioned by Le Bruyn seems to 
be more probable, namely, that here were the sepulchres 
of Mahasseh, his son Amon, and his g^randson Josiah, 
Kings of Judah. For the Scripture tells us, that Manasseh 
'was buried in the garden of his own house, in the garden of 
Uzza, 2 Kings xxi. 18; and ver. 26. of the same chapter, 
it is said of his son Amon, that he was buried in his sepul- 
cbre, in the garden of Uzza. By which expression may be 
denoted, that tbese two Kings, Manasseh and Amon, were 
not buried in the usual sepulchres of the Kings, situated 
in the city of David; but in another place, where was 
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PART 111. formerly the garden of one Uzza; and which perhaps 
Manasseh might purchase or procure by some other means, 
and being delighted with the pleasantness of the said 
gardens, might build there an house; which is called, in 
the forecited 2 Kings xxi. i8. ^ own house, as it were to 
distinguish it from the royal palace built and inhabited by 
his royal ancestors in the city of David, or on Mount Sion. 
But now that Josiah was also buried here, is not expressly 
said in the sacred history. In a Kings xxiii. 30. it is only 
said, that he was buried in his oum sepulchre; and in 
2 Chron. xxxv. 24. it is said, that he was buried in the se^ 
pulckres of his fathers ; but it is not added, where those 
sepulchres lay, whether in the city of David, or in the 
garden 'of Uzza. And therefore he might be buried in 
the sepulchres of his fathers, and yet be buried in the gar- 
den of Uzza; forasmuch as his father Amon and grand- 
father Manasseh are both expressly said to have been bu* 
ried in the said garden. Since then these three Kings are^ 
I think, the only Kings of Judah, that were buried at Je- 
rusalem, and are not said to be buried in the city of David; 
and since these sepulchres we are speaking of, on the north 
of Jerusalem at a mile's distance, were not within the city 
of David, and yet still discover so great an expense, both 
of labour and treasure, as Mr. Maundrell observes, that 
they may well be supposed to have been the work of 
Kings; and since, lastly, nothing hinders, but the garden 
of Uzza might be in this very place ; on these consider- 
ations, I think, it is not improbable, that here were the 
sepulchres of Manasseh and Amon, if not also of Josiah, 
By what Le Br|^yn says, it seems, that it is further sup* 
posed, that the three coffins mentioned by Le Bruyn were 
those, wherein the aforesaid three Kings were laid. And 
thus much for the sepulchres of the Kings at Jerusalem. 
14. The next thing I shall speak of in relation to old Jeru- 

^^^^^^jg salem, shall be the gates thereof mentioned in Scripture. 

rusalem. They are by some reckoned only nine; but more occur in 
sacred history, at least more names. For therein we read 
of the sheep-gate, thejish-gateythe horse-gate, the old-gate. 
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•the gate of the valley y the gate ofthefQuntain, the du^- CHAP. 11. 

gate, the water-gate, the high-gate, the gate of Ephraim, 

&c. 

The sAeep'gate is supposed to have been near the Tem- 
ple, and. that through it were led the ^ep^ which were to 
be sacrificed, being first washed at the pool Bethesda near 
the gate. 

. The fish-gate is supposed by some to have been on the 
west side of the city; because the sea, viz, the Mediter- 
ranean sea, lay that way. But since it is certain, that the 
sea of Galilee afforded also fish, the westerly situation of 
the Mediterranean sea is but a very weak argument for 
the westerly situation of this gate. Hence others place 
this gate on the north side of old Jerusalem, next after the 
gate of Ephraim, and the old gate proceeding from west 
to east. And this supposition seems to be founded on 
Nehem. xii» 39. where we find the like order observed. 

And it is not to be doubted, but that the gate of 
Ephraim was on the north side of the city ; because on 
that side lay the tribe of Ephraim, to which the chief road 
probably lay through this gate, whence it came to have 
the name of the gate of Ephraim; there being several in- 
stances to be found of the like nature amongst us, viz. of 
gates or streets taking their names from some remarkable 
country or city, to which they lead. Whether this gate 
be the same as is now-a-days called the gate of Damascus, 
as leading to Damascus, is not certain, but seems pro- 
bable. 

Otherwise the gate of Damascus was probably either 
the fish-gate already spoken of, or else the old-gate; with 
much probability supposed to be so called, as remaining 
from the times of the Jebusites. 

As for the horse-gate, its situation is altogether uncer^ 
tain. Some there are that thipk, that, this gate, and the 
sheep-gate, and fish-gate, were so called because they were 
in manner of three several market-places; and at one 
gate sheep, at another fish, and at the third horses were 
sold. 
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PkKT III. The gate of the valley ^ doubtless, took its name from 
leading into some valley; and it is thought that the valley, 
into which it thus led, was the valley ofJekoshaphat. And 
this it must be, if the opinion, mentioned by the ingeni- 
ous gentleman and our countryman Mr. Sandys, be well 
grounded; according to which, the gate formerly called the 
gate of the valley y or valley-gate^ is supposed to be the same 
with that which is now-a-days called St. Stephen* $ gate, 
which is not far from the golden-gate, or great gate, that 
leads into that which was formerly the court of the Temple ; 
namely, at the north-east corner of the wall that surrounds 
the said court. Mr. Sandys likewise supposes, that this 
gate of St. Stephen was not only formerly called the val- 
ley -gate, but also the gate of the flock; whereby, I sup- 
pose, he means, what is called by others the sheep-gate; 
and consequently, according to his opinion, the valley-gate 
and the sheep-gate were only two different names for the 
same gate. Perhaps he might be induced to embrace this 
opinion from the nearness of the pool Bethesda to St. Ste- 
phen's gate, wherein the sacrifices, as he observes, were 
washed, before they were delivered to the priests. But 
since the valley-gate and sheep-gate are distinctly men- 
tioned in the book of Nehemiah, it seems more probable, 
that they were two distinct gates. 

The dung-gate mentioned in the Old Testament pro- 
bably stood in the same place, where that stands which is 
now-a-days called by the same name ; and consequently 
a little above the south-west comer of the Temple-court 
wall. It is supposed to take this name from its use, the 
dung or filth of the beasts that were sacrificed being car- 
ried from the Temple through this gate. 

The gate of the fountain is thought to have been so 
named from its nearness to the fountain, either of Siloam, 
or of Gihon. The fountain of Siloam is placed by Mr. 
Sandys, in his draught of Jerusalem, somewhat south of 
the dung-port or dung-gate. And not far from it he places 
a fountain, called now-a-days the fountain of the blessed 
Firgin. And from comparing what is said Nehem. ii. 13, 
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14. it appears not improbable, that the gate of the fountain CHAP. IK 
might be somewhere hereabout. If it be rather supposed, " 

that this gate stood near the fountain of Gihon, then it 
must be in a different quarter of the city ; namely, on the 
west side, at least near the south-west comer of the city. 

The water-gate (as well as several of the former) did 
doubtless take its name from its use ; it being the gate, 
through which probably was brought the water that 
served the city, or at least the Temple* Which latter opi- 
nion seems to be somewhat favoured by Nehem. iii. 26. 
where it b said, that the Nethinims (i. e. the Gibeonites, 
whose business, among other things, was to draw water 
for the service of the Lord) dwelt in Ophel (a tower, or 
part of the wall so called from the said tower) tmto the 
place over against 4^ water-gate toward the east. 

The high-gate 18 supposed by some commentators (on 
a Chron. xxiii. ao.) to have been the principal gate of the 
royal p^ace. But from what is said, Jerem« xx. a« of the 
high-gate, it appears to have been bif the house xf the Lord. 
It is in this latter text styled the high-gate of Benjamin; 
and that, as is thought, from its situation towards 4be • 
land or tribe of Benjamin, Which optnicm is much fa- 
voured by Jerem- xxxvii. 12, 13. where we read, that as 
Jeremiah was going out of Jerusalem into the land of Ben- 
jaminj when he was in the gate of Benjamin^ a captain of 
the ward was there, who seized him« And thus I have 
gone throu^ the several gates of the city Jerusalem above 
mentioned, and which are-, if not all, yet very nigh all, 
that are mentioned in the Old Testament. 

It remains now to take notice of the mountains, or hills, l^« ; 
in or near Jerusalem, and which occur in the sacred his-ormoua. 
tory of the Old Testament. And the first I shall mention ^^ms, in or 

•' . • aboutJeru- 

is the celebrated mount Zion or Sion, whereon stood thesalem; and 
city of David, and therein the royal palace; as also the^"^®^ 
ark of the Lord in tba midst of the tabernacle, or tent, on or Sioa. 
that David there pitched for it. On this last account it is, 
that this hill is frequently styled in the book of Psalms, 
the holy hill^ and the like. And, by way of excellency, 
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•PART III. the said hill is used in Scripture to denote the whole city 
of Jerusalem^ and consequently mount Moriab, whereon 
the Temple of Solomon was built, and whither the ark of 
the Lord was afterwards removed. The holy hill of Stan 
was situated, according to some few, in the north part of 
Jerusalem ; but it seems a much more probable opinion, 
and as such is received by much the greater part of the 
learned, that it is no other hill than that which is now- 
a-days taken for mount Sion, situated on the south of pre- 
sent Jerusalem, as being great part of it without the walls 
thereof; but anciently, viz. from the reign of David, it. 
was the southern and principal part of Jerusalem. 

16. The mount or hill Moriah, on which Solomon built the 
MoriST* Temple, lay in the eastern part of the city Jerusalem. But 

then this is to be understood probably of mount Moriah, 
taken in its more proper or restrained sense. For, taken at 
large, it seems to denote all that tract whereon the western, 
if not the northern, part of Jerusalem stood; and to be 
the same called by Josephus in Greek, Acra. For Moriah 
in Hebrew is of the same importance with Acra in Greek, 
each in its respective language denoting high. Whence 
those words of God, (wheil he tried Abraham's faith and 
obedience,'by commanding him to offer up Isaac,) get thee 
into the land ofMoriah, are by the Seventy Interpreters 
rendered, get thee into the. high land, Gen* xxii. 2,. 

Of mount Olivet, which lies east of mount Moriah, I 
have spoken elsewhere in ray Geography of the New Tes- 
tament, Part I. chap. vi. §. 9. 

17. I pass on therefore to take notice of the mount if Cor- 
Of the ruptioUf as it is styled in our English Bible, a, Kings xxiii. 
Corruption. 13. By Others it is styled, the mountain of Offence* It 

took these names from being the place where Solomon huUt 
high places for Ashtoreth, the abomination (or idol) of the 
ZidonianSy and for Chemosh^'the abomination of the Moab- 
ites, &c. For such as follow. idols are said in Scripture 
to corrupt themselves thereby ; and it is no less certain, 
that they do by the same give great offence to God, and 
for his sake to all good men. This mount of Corruption or 
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Offence is thought by many of the learned to be the same chap, il 
with mount Olivet 5 insomuch, that in the margin of some ^^ ' 
of our English Bibles I find it so explained. But there are 
others that take it to be a different mount, lying on the 
south or south-west of Jerusalem, near mount Sion, being 
separated from this last by the valley, called in Scripture, 
the valley of Hinnom. Mr. Sandys tells us, that this 
mount is now-a-days called tlie mountain of ill Counsel, as 
being said to be the place where the Pharisees took coun- 
sel against Jesus. 

The valley ofHirmom, or, as it is sometimes called, ihe ij®* , 
valley of the son of Hinnom, is remarkable on account of leyof Hin- 
the unhumane and barbarous, as well as idolatrous, wor- ^^"^' 
ship here paid to Molech » 5 parents making their children to 
pass through thejire, or burning them in thejire, by way 
of sacrifices to the said idol. To drown the lamentable 
shrieks of the childrett^ thus sacrificed, it was usual to have 
musical instruments playing the while : whence the par- 
ticular place, where the said sacrifices were wont to be 
burnt, was peculiarly called Tophet, the word Toph in 
the Hebrew tongue denoting the same as Tympanum (pro- 
bably derived from the former) in the Greek or Latin 
tongue, and so answering to our English word Tymbrel. 
And from the aforementioned burning of persons in this 
place, hence Gehinnom, which is in Hebrew /Ae valley of 
Hinnom, and by the Greeks is moulded into Gehenna, is 
used in Scripture to denote Hell, oxHell-Jire. This valley 
is but straight or narrow, as Mr. Sandys informs us ; and 
upon the south side of it, near where it meets with the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, is shewn the spot of ground, for- 
merly called the potters-field, but afterwards Aceldama, 
or the field of blood. 

As Gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom, was, for the ig. 
reason above mentioned, used to denote Hell; so the valley ^^ ^^^^^ 
of Jehoshaphat is thought by some to be the place where shaphat. 
the future judgment shall be; this opinion being founded 

* Compare 2 Kings xxiii. 10. and 3 Chron. xxviii. 5. 
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PART III. on what is said in the prophecy of Joel, chap. iii. ver. a, 
12. where God speaks thus : I will also gather all nations, 
and will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and will plead with them for my people, icc.'^Let the heO" 
then be weakened, and come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
for there will I sit to judge all the heathen round about. If 
Jehoshaphat be taken as a proper name, it is scarcely to 
be doubted, but that it was so named from the King of 
Judah of that name. But then it will be difficult to assign 
any good reason, why it was so named from the said King, 
if, according to the common opinion, it be the valley lying 
on the east of Jerusalem, between it and mount Olivet, 
and through which the brook Kidron, or Cedr<5n, runs, 
whence it is otherwise called the valley of Cedron, Hence 
others suppose by the valley of Jehoshaphat to be denoted, 
in the forecited prophecy, the place where Jehoshaphat 
had that most signal victory, recorded a Chron. xx. which 
they suppose to make but one continued valley with that 
between Jerusalem and mount Olivet, the channel of the 
Cedron being continued from the one to the other. And 
hence it is further sup]>osed, that by what is said in the 
forementioned prophecy, is to be understbod an allusion to 
the great overthrow given by Jehoshaphat to his enemies ; 
that God would in like manner overthrow the enemies of 
his church in his appointed time. Lastly, others take the 
word Jehoshaphat to be not a proper name, but appel- 
lative, and so to denote the judgment of God, or the great 
judgment. And in this sense it is left wholly uncertain, 
what valley is there peculiarly spoken of, 
!20. I have reserved the mention of Gihon to this last place, 

^*« because it is not airreed whether it be a mountain or a 

mount or ^ o 

fountain fountain. That it should be a fountain, and head of a 
Gihon. stream, some are induced to think, because they find the 
same name given to one of the rivers of Paradise ; and also 
mention made of the upper water^course of Gihon, which 
Hezekiah stopped, and brought straight down to the west 
side of the4nty of David, 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. Others think, 
that it was the name, not only of a fountain, but also of 
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an adjoining mountain, or bill. And, from what is before chap. 1 1, 
said <rf it in the text just now cited, its situation is gene- 
rally assigned to be near mount Sion, and on the west side 
thereof* It was at this Gihon, that Solomon, by the spe* 
cial order of David, was anointed King over Israel, as we 
read i. Kings i. 33. And this is thought to carry in it 
some inducement to suppose, that Gihon was a fountain ; 
David making choice of this fountain for anointing Solo- 
mon, in opposition to his other son Adonijah, who was at 
the same time setting up for King, near Enrogel ; i. e. i/ie 
welly or fountain ofRogelf on another side of Jerusalem, of 
which more sect. 36. And thus much for old Jerusalem. 
Proceed we now with the series of the sacred history. 

The first war David had, after he was made King over ^i- 
all Israel, and had fixed his royal seat at Jerusalem, wasi^y o/the' 
with the Philistines, who came and spread themselves in Rephaim, 
the valley of Rephaim, chap. v. ver. 18. It is evident Giams. 
from Jo^. XV. 8. that this valley (there rendered the valley 
of Giants) lies near to Jerusalem, and in the confines of 
the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, as Mr. Maundrell informs us, 
lies through this valley, famous for being the theatre of 
several victories obtained here by David over the Philis- 
tines. Whence some will have it to be called the valley 
of the Rephainiy or Giants^ as being the place where the 
Rephaim, or men of gigantic stature and strength among 
the Philistines, were subdued by David, or his worthies. 
It might perhaps take this name from some of the Re- 
phaim living in these parts in the more early times after 
the flood; this opinion receiving «ome countenance from 
the Rephaim being mentioned among the Hittites, Periz- 
zites, Amorites, &c. Gen. xv. iio, ai« as I above observed 
in Vol. I. Part L chap. viii. §• 52. 

As for Baal-perazim, mentioned chap. v. ver. ao. itis^ ^2. 

..1. n X. 3y.' t OfBaal-pc- 

evident, from the circumistances of the sacred history, that razim. 
it lay either in this valley of Rephaim, or near it; and 
it seems to be the same that is called mount Peraztm, 
Isaiah xxviii. %i, . 
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PART III. David having given the Philistines several defeats^ is said, 

'chap. viii. ver. i. to have subdued them, and to have taken 

Of Mctheg. Metheg-ammah out of their hands. This name Metheg- 
ammah. aoimah is variously understood by expositors; sonie taking 
It for an appellative, others for a proper name. It is evi- 
dent, that the writer of the book of Chronicles understood 
thereby Gath and her toums. For whereas it is said, 2 Sam. 
viii. I. And after this it came to pass, that David smote the 
Philistines, and subdued them; and David took Metheg^ 
ammah out of the hand of the Philistines; in the other 
place, viz. i Chron. xviii. i. it is related thus: Now after 
this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and 
subdued them ; and took Gath and her towns out of the 
hand of the Philistines. - 
24. After this we have an account in the remaining part of 

Of thevai. the eighth chapter, how David extended his dominion as 
^^^ * far as to the river Euphrates, subduing the Syrians of Zo- 
bah and Damascus ; and how the King of Hamath sent his 
son to congratulate him upon his victory over the King of 
Zobah ; and how he dedicated to God the silver and gold 
which he had taken froip the Syrians, and Moabites, and 
Ammonites, and Philistines, and Amalekites ; and how he 
subdued Edom, making a great slaughter of the Edomites. 
Of all these people and countries we have spoken already, 
and shall speak again of Zobah and Hamath in the ensu- 
ing paragraphs, viz. a8, 29. What is here more particu- 
larly to be remarked is concerning the valley of Salt, men- 
tioned ver. 13. of this eighth chapter. As to its situation, 
it appears from 2 Kings xiv. 7. that it lay near the land of 
Edom, and therefore in all probability near the Salt sea 
also, the parts adjacent to the said sea abounding with salt. 
As to the people who are smitten or overcome in this val- 
ley, they are said 2 Sam. viii. 13. to be the Syrians; but 
in I Chron. xviii. 12. they are said to be the Edomites. 
And it is not to be questioned, but this last is the truest 
reading, not only on account of the situation of the valley 
of Salt near to the Edomites, and at a great distance from 
the Syrians, according to the acceptation of the word in 
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tho^ days ; but also, because both the Greek, and Syriack, chap. il. 
and Arabick interpreters did evidently read it Edom^ not 
Aram, as it now stands in the Hebrew Bibles in this place 
of Samuel. And the error in the present Hebrew text 
clearly arose from the similitude of the Hebrew words 
CD1t4 and Q*1M> two of the consonants in the Hebrew 
words, which we render Edom and Aram, being exactly the 
same 5 and the other, viz. the Hebrew D and R being 
very much alike, as *1 and *^ ; and so easily to be mistaken 
the one for the other. 

David being established in his kingdom, inquires, chap. 25. 
ix. whether there was not any left of the house of Saul, OfLodeh;u. 
that he might shew him kindness for Jonathan's sake. And 
hearing of Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan's, he sends for 
him from Lodebar, which was a place situated on the east 
of Jordan, and probably in the half tribe of Manasseh on 
that side the river Jordan; at least it was not far from Ma- 
hanaim, as may be gathered from chap. xvii. 27. where we 
read, that Machir the son of Ammiel of Lodebar (and the 
same with whom Mephibosheth lived, before that David 
sent for him) brought beds and other necessaries to David, 
when he was come to Mahanaim. 

The Ammonites having basely abused the servants of 26. 
David^ hereupon ensued a war. In order to which, the^^j^*]^"^" 
Ammonites sent and hired the Syrians of Beth-rebob^ and joining to 
the Syrians of Zobah, twenty thousand footmen; and ofj^^'^orth- 
the King of Maacah a thousand men; and of Ish-tob^^^ofthe 
twelve thousand men : which were all put to flight by the nel. 
soldiers of David. I have in the former volume spoken 
something of Ish-tob, and also of Hamath, and in this 
same volume of Zobah ; but it may not be unuseful how- 
ever to take notice here together of the respective situation 
of these several kingdoms, as also of the kingdoms of Re- 
hob and Maacah, mentioned in this tenth chapter, and of 
the kingdom of Geshur, mentioned in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of this second book of Samuel : forasmuch as all theee 
were neighbouring kingdoms bordering on the land of 
Israel, to the north and north-east. 
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PART III, I shall begin with the kingdom of Rehob^ or, as it is 
^T] otherwise called, Beth-rehob. For as we are told, 2 Sam. 
Of theking- x. 6. that the children ofAmmon sent and hired the Syrians 
hobj or ^' of Beth-rehob ; so ver, 8. of the same chapter we read, that 
Beth-re- ike Syrians of Rehab, &c. were by themselves in the field. 
So that it is not to be doubted, but that Rehob and Beth- 
rehob were one and the same country or kingdom, so 
named from its principal city Rehob. For Josh. xix. 28. 
we find a city of this name allotted to the tribe of Asher ; 
and Judg. i. 31. we read, that the said Rehob was one of 
the cities, out of which Asher did not drive out his inha- 
bitants. Whence, as it may be rationally inferred, that 
it was a great and strong city; so it may be inferred 
also, that it lay in the north part of the land of Israel; 
forasmuch as Asher was one .of the northern tribes of 
Israel. And since it is further certain from the Scripture, 
that, of the two most northern tribes on the west of Jor- 
dan, Asher was that situated on the Mediterranean sea ; 
and since we are also informed, Judg. xviii. 28. that Laish 
was in the valley by Beth-rehob ; and this Laish was cer- 
tainly the same afterwards called Dan in the Old Testa- 
ment, and Csesarea Philippi in the New Testament : from 
all these circumstances laid together, we are enabled to 
make more than a conjecture, as to the situation of the 
city and kingdom of Rehob; namely, that it was situated 
in the north part of the tribe of Asher^ on the west of 
Laish, or the city Dan. And this situation is still more 
confirmed by what is said of Rehob, Num. xiii. 21. that 
the spies went up and searched the land of Canaan^ from 
the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob; whereby is denoted the 
length of Canaan, yrom the wilderness of Zin southwards, 
to Rehob northwards. 
28. Of the abovementioned kingdoms, that which I shall 

Sfm ofHa^^®^ speak of next is the kingdom of Hamath, as probably 
math. adjoining to the kingdom of Rehob northwards. Which 
opinion is, I think, put out of doubt by the text last cited, 
which in tl^ v^ole runs thus: So they (i. e. the spies) 
went up and searched the land, from the wildetness of Zin 
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unto Rehobj as men come to Hamath. By which last clause CHAP. II, 
it seems plainly denoted, that Rehob was that part of 
Canaan that joined on next to the country or kingdom of 
Hamath. And this expression in the said clause, as m&n 
come to Hamathy is of the same importance with that other 
expression so frequently used in the sacred writings, unto 
the entrance ofHamath, or unto the entering into Hamathy 
or ent^ing in of Hamath. The plain. meaning of which 
seems to be no other, than unto the border of Hamath, or 
where one began to enter into the kingdom of Hamath, as 
one travelled out of Canaan. I have formerly observed S 
that it is most probably thought, that the city Hamath 
was the same called by the Greeks, Epiphania ; the situa- 
tion of which agrees very well to what we have here said. 
So that the kingdom of Hamath probably extended itself 
from the land of Canaan, or more particularly from the 
kingdom of Rehob southwards, to the city Epiphania 
northwards, but how much higher is uncertain ; and from 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea westward, to the king- 
dom of Damascus (or Syria more properly so called) east- 
ward ; as may be inferred from Ezek. xlvii. 17—20. This 
kingdom is frequently denoted in Scripture by the land of 
Hamathy and herein lay Riblah, 2, Kings xxiii. 33. And 
as the extent of the land of Israel is frequently denoted by 
this expression, ^rom Dan unto Beersheha, and Num. %\\u 
0,1. from the wilderness ofZin unto Rehob; so i Kings vjii. 
65, it is denoted by this expre8sion,yrom the entering in of 
Hamath, unto the river of Egypt; and in like manner, 
% Kings xiv. 25. by this, /rom the entering in of Hamath, 
unto the sea of the plain. 

To the east or south-east of Hamatli did adjoin the 29. 
kingdom of Zobah. For it is plain from Scripture, thsLt^^^'^^'^l 
it lay between the land of Israel and the river Euphrates, bah. 
as has been before observed in this chapter. What more 
is to be added here is this, that though we have very early 
mention made of Damascus in the Scripture history, even 

* Vol. I. Part L chap. vii. sect. 18. 
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PART III. in the history of Abraham ; yet we do not read of a King 
of Damascus, till the days of Solomon. In 2 Sam. viii. 5, 
6. we read, that the Syrians of Damascus came to succour 
Hadadezer King ofZobah^ and that David put garrisons in 
Syria of Damascus. And i Kings xi. 113, 24. we read, that 
God stirred him (i. e. Solomon) up an adversary ^ Rezon the 
son of Eliadahj who fled from his lord Hadadezer King of 
Zobalu And he gathered men unto him, and became cap- 
tain over a bandy when David slew them of Zobah ; and 
they went to Damascus^ and dwelt therein, and reigned in 
Damascus. From these circumstances it seems probable, 
that Damascus then had no King of its own, and was not 
only tributary to Hadadezer, or Hadarezer, King of Zo- 
bah, but was more immediately under his government. 
However this was, certain it is from 2 Sam. x. 19. that 
Hadarezer was at that time the most powerful Prince of 
those parts, as having several neighbouring Kings servants 
or tributaries to him; and that (as it seems probable from 
ver. 16.) even on the east side of the Euphrates. Whence 
it is not to be doubted, but that the Syrians of Damascus 
were also his tributaries, if not his more immediate sub- 
jects. It is also evident from 2 Sam. viii. 9, 10. that this 
King of Zobah would have subjected to him the King of 
Hamath also. For the text expressly saith, that Hadadezer 
had wars with Toi, who was King of Hamath; and that 
Toi sent Joram his son unto King Davidy to salute (or con- 
gratulate) Aim, because he had fought against Hadadezer y 
and smitten him. Nay, that Hadadezer did get away from 
Toi some part of his country, seems probable from 2 Chron, 
viii. 3, 4. where we read, that Solomon went to Hamath- 
Zobahy and prevailed against ity and built Tadmor in the . 
wilderness y and all the store cities which he, built in Hamath. 
Where Hamath-Zobah was probably so called, as being 
^ part of the kingdom of Hamath, seized on by the King 
of Zobah ; which is confirmed by what follows concern- 
ing Solomon's building store cities in Hamath; namely^ 
that part of it before lyientioned, which the King of Zobah 
had formerly got by conquest, and which likewise now ap- 
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pertained to the Kings of Israel by conquest. From what OHAP. lu 
has been said, it pfeioly appears, that the King of Zobah 
was the most potent Prince of those pa^ts in those day^, 
and that the Syrians of Damascus were either his subjects 
or tributaries. Upon Hadarezer's last defeat, recorded 
2 Sam. X. I9« we read, that when (dl the Kings that served 
Hadarezer saw they were smitten l^ore Israel^ they made 
peace with Israel^ and served them; and we read before) 
chap. vUi. ver. 6. that David put garrisons in Syri^ofDa^ 
mascus. When therefore we read I Kings xi. 2^^ ttnat 
Rezon^ who fied from tfadadexer King ofZ^ah, gathered 
men unto him, and lecame captain over a band, when David 
slew them ofZobah; and they went to Damascus^ and dweU 
therein, and reigned in Damascus; the beginning of this 
new kingdom roust be referred to the latter end of Solo* 
mon's reign. And hence the kingdom of Damascus may 
be looked upon to have arose out of the kingdom of Zo- 
bah| or to be no other than one and the saoie kingdom, 
which formerly had Zobah, and afterwards Damascus, for 
its capital city, or the seat of its King. 

To the south of the kingdom of Zobah seems to have 30. 
been situated the land of Ish-tob, adjoining to mount Gi*Of the land 
lead on the east, and so bordering on the land of the Am-^ 
monites to the north. This is probably the same country 
that is called barely Tob in the history of Jepbthah| it 
being very usual for the Hebrews to denote the same place, 
sometimes by a simple name, sometimes by a compound; 
as Rehob and Beth-rehob have been plainly shewn above 
to denote one and the same country or kingdom. Whe- 
ther there was any city of the name Tob or Ish-tob, does 
not appear from the sacred history. 

As it is but highly probable, that Tob lay without the 31. 
borders of the land of Israel, inasmuch as it is no where ^^J^J^^I" 
said in Scripture to be given to the Israelites; so foras^shurand 
much as we read Josh. xiii. 1 1-^13. that the borders of the ^^^^' 
Geshuriies and Maachathites were given by Moses to the 
Israelites, that seated themselves on the east of Jordan; 
and that, nevertheless, the children of Israel expelled not the 

VOL. II. p 
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PART 111. GeshuriteSf nor the Maachaihites: hut the Geshurites and 
Maachathites dwell among the Israelites unto this day: 
hence it is evident, that the cities Geshur and Maachah, 
the two capitals of two small kingdoms, lay within the 
borders of the land of Israel; and consequently on the' 
south side of mount Libanus; and so on the south of the 
kingdom of Zobah, and on the west or north-west of the 
land of Tob. That Geshur and Maachah were the capitals 
of two kingdoms, is evident from our having express men- 
tion made of the King of Geshur, 2 Sam. iii. 3. and of the 
King of Maachah, 2 Sam. x. 6. How these two cities or 
kingdoms lay in respect one to 'another, is not to be cer- 
tainly determined; but it is certain, they both lay in the 
north part of the half tribe of M anasseh on the east of 
Jordan. 
32. It remains only to observe, that, from what has been 

The Sy- said, it appears, that Zobah and Damascus lay without the 
Rehob, Zo- borders of the land of Canaan, and within the borders of 
shur ^nd ^''*™ ^^ Syria, and therefore, that there is no difficulty 
Maachah, as to the inhabitants being called Syrians of Zobah, and 
cSlcd!* Syrians of Damascus. But now it seems certain, that 
Rehob or Beth-rehob lay within the land of Canaan ; and 
therefore it may be asked, why the inhabitants thereof 
were called Syrians (and not rather Canaanites) of Rehob 
or Beth-rehob. And the most probable reason seems to 
be, either that the descendants of Aram or Syrians did 
in process of time dispossess the Canaanites, who were the 
original possessors of this tract ; or else, that the then in- 
habitants, though they were Canaanites, yet were in con- 
federacy with the Syrians, or tributaries to them, and so 
esteemed by the Israelites as Syrians. It seems evident 
from Scripture, that the river Jordan was the eastern boun- 
dary of the land of Canaan; and it is very probable, that 
the tract lying on the north-east thereof was originally 
planted after the flood by the descendants of Aram; and 
therefore the people of Maachah are properly styled Sy- 
rians of Maachah ; and also Geshur may properly enough 
be said by Absalom to be in Syria, % Sam. xv. 8. 
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To return now to the series of the sacred history. The chap, ii: 
K.ing of the Ammonites (as hath before been said) havings Tl 
put an affront of the highest nature on the servants ofof Helam. 
David, and a war thereupon ensuing, the Ammonites, with 
the Syrians their confederates, were vanquished by the 
Israelites. Notwithstanding which, Hadadezer King of 
Zobah, and chief of the confederates, was resolved to try 
a second battle. And the two armies met and engaged ^ 

at a place called Helam, on. the east of Jordan, a, Sam. x. 
16, 17. in which engagement the Syrians received so great 
an overthrow, that the text, ver. 19. tells us, the Syrians 
feared to help the children of Amman any mqre. This 
Helam is probably thought to be the same with Ala* 
matha, mentioned by Ptolemy in the region of Tra- 
chonitis. 

After this, Rabbah the capital city of the Ammonites 34, 
was taken by David, in the siege whereof Uriah was slain. Absalom 
Which being brought about by the direction of David, ^r.'° * 
in order to conceal the better his wicked practices with 
Uriah's wife, it pleased God to afflict David, notwithstand- 
ing his repentance, with several and great temporal afRtc- 
tions through the remaining part of his life. Hence we 
read chap. xiii. of his son Ammon being killed by another 
of his sons, Absalem, for forcing his sister Tamar; and 
that afterwards Absalom fled, and went to Talmai the 
King of Geshur, his grandfather. For a Sam. iii. 3. we 
are told, that Absalom was the son of David by Maacah, 
the daughter of Talmai King of Geshur. This kingdom 
we have just now spoken of in this chapter; and of Rab- 
bah, the capital city of the Ammonites, I have largely 
spoken. Vol. I. Part II. chap. iii. sect. I2. 

After some years Absalom is brought again into the 35 
presence of his father King David, by the means of Josh i^'^^^^^* 
who, to compass this end, employs a woman of Tekoah, of 
note for her wisdom or cunning. This Tekoah is situated 
to the south of Bethlehem, about nine miles distant, as Mr. 
Maundrell tells us, who had a sight of it from Bethlehem. 
It was one of the cities, fortified by Rehoboam upon the 

E % 
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PARTULrevoTt of the ten tribes. It gftve nanM to an a^oining 
wtldemess, famous for a signal overdirow there given to 
the AmiiKmiCc% Moabites^ and Edomites^ in the reign o£ 
Jehoshaphot, % Chron. xx, 2a« The city itself is remark* 
able for bdng the native place of the prophet Amosy 
Anr*. 1* !• 
36. Absalom had not been long received into favour, but 

OfEnrogel. ^ {onus a great conspiracy against bis> father; insomuch, 
that David was forced to quit Jerusalem, and to withdrawr 
unio the east ^e of Jordan, to Mahanaimy probably a 
place of great strength. In the history hereof we have 
mention made, chap. xvii. ver. 17. of Enrogel, which was 
a pkcc not far from Jerusalem, on the east or north-east 
side of it, lying in the confines of the two tribes of Judab 
and Benjamin, as appears from Josh. xv. 7. and xviii. 16. 
37» The battle between the armies of David and Absalom 

^^^ was fought in the wood ofEphraim, chap, xviii. ver. 6. 

tipbraim. Which is undoubtedly to be understood, not of any wood 
lyii^ in the tribe of Ephraim, on the west of Jordan, (for 
Absalom as well as David were passed over Jordan, chap* 
xvfi. 24.) but of some wood lying on the east side of Jordan, 
and so named on -some other account, perhaps as lying 
over against the tribe of Ephraimw 
38. As for Bogelim, the dwelling-^pliace of BarziHai, famous* 

Of^- for his* loyalty and affection to David, it is no where else 

^^ * * mentioned, and therefore it is uncertain, in which of the 
tribes on the east of Jordan it was sitioated^ But certain 
it is, that it lay near mount Gikad, and so either in the 
half tribe of Manasseb, or else in the tribe of Gad; be- 
cause^ Bannllai ia expressly styled a Gileadite, chap. xvn. 
ver. 2J. 
39u After this, Sheba, » mam of mount Ephraim, made a 

C^bel- p«jty against King David, and betakes himself to Abel* 

chah. betkmaachah ; where he is beheaded by the inhabitants. 
This city is< placed by Jerom in the way from Eleuthero- 
polis to Jerusalem, and so in the tribe of Judah. BM: as 
this seems not agreeable to the circumstances of this trans* 
action; so it appears much more probable, that it was 
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fekuated in the nofth pait xvf the land of Israel^ in tlie tribe chap. it. 
©f Napfatali : for there we find a cky ctf this name Mtbttted, 
and taken with several others^ firat by Benhadad King cf 
Bft\a^ 1 Kings xv. 2(0. «nd ^terwards by the King of As- 
Syria, a Kkttgi xfv. 29. 

In chap. xjd. vtr. 18, 19. we read of two baftles be- 40. 
tween the Israelites and WiiHstines at Gob. Now this^^^^' 
^ce being no where else mentioned, no certainty can be 
bad as to its sitttatioin, but wlral may be inferred ftom the 
(laraDel fitaaey i Chron. xXi 4. where these bicedes ktt iaid 
to be fou^n M Geizer, of wbicii we have already spoken, 
Vol. I. Part II. cha^. iv. sect. oo. So that either Gob arid 
Oea^r w«re the same place^ or e^ (which sefems more 
iikely) were neighbouring places, and so the bafttled 
fbttght between th«m, or near theifi, might be ihdtit* 
fi»-ent]y termed^ battles at Q^ m Ottet; 06 nerw-a^ayi 
the same ftrnraus late fight in Germaviy i6 pf<Mrii8C(i</UsIy 
stykd, Bknhemjight, or Hochstedfighi. 

This aeoond book of Samuel concludes with kn kcef^xxiH 4i. 
of I>avid's giving command to Joab and otfeersi to «*:^i^mb^"thc 
the mnnfber of the IsrfleKtes. In oiider whereto^ the offi^ Israelites, 
oers employed therein passed over Jordan, und fAtcked in. 
Aroer, on the ri^ side of the ctti/y that lies in the mid^t cf 
the river qfGad^ nkd tmfurds Jctneet. Then ik&y came to 
Gilead, and to the land ofTalhthn^hodshi; and they eaihe 
to ikm-jaan, and about to 2Sidon, and to the str&ttg hold of 
Tytey and 4o all the cities of the HivkeSy and the C!tt- 
naanites; and they went out to the south efJa:dahf even to 
Beersheba, chap. xriv. ver. 5-^7. 

The city of Aroer, we leafn » from sev^eral texts, Was 42. 
situated on the bank of the river Am/on ; and Jo&h% *iii. (J15. ^nd the city 
it is said to be h^ore Rabbah, (whereby is meam either '»'** '^'^^^ 
Rabbah the chief dty of the Amtoonites, off, as mtnt'*^* "''^"'' 
think, Ar the chief city of thfe Moftbites,) and it apper- 
tained to the tribe of Gad, Num. ««icii. 34. In cOfijuWc- 
tk>n wirii this city Arocr, there is several titties mtetttloh ' 

* Deut. ii. d6. iii. liS. and iv. 4d. aiid JTosh. xii. 2. and xiii. 9, 16. and 
arRiftgsx. S3. 
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PART III. made of a city, which is, Deut. ii. 36. s^d to be the city that 
'' is in the river; and Josh. xiii. 9, 16. the city thai is in the 

midst of the river. Now commeotators are very much di- 
vided as to the import of those expressions ; but I shall 
take notice of no other difference in their opinions, than 
that some think, the city said to be in the river, was a dis- 
tinct city from Aroer; some think, that they are one and 
the same, which consisted of two parts, one lying on the 
bank of the river Arnon, and the other lying m the river, 
or in the midst of the river; that is, on a spot of ground 
surrounded by the river, or on a little island made by the 
Arnon. And this last opinion seems to be countenanoed, 
not only from this city in the river being thus mentioned 
with Aroer, but also from the very name of Aroer. For 
the Hebrew word "^jny Aroer, seems to be compounded 
of the word '^'^y Ir (which denotes a city) doubled 5 and so 
to import that Aroer was a double city, or as it were two 
cities joined together. Nor is there any thing I know of 
in the Hebrew text, which does discountenance this opi- 
nion, though it is discountenanced in our translation. 
What is said of it in the place of the book of Samuel we 
are speaking oi^ seems rather, I think, to flavour it. For 
when we here read, that they pitched in Aroer, on the right 
side of the city that lies in the midst of the river of Gad, the 
last clause seems to be added only exegetically, or more 
fully to explain on which side or part of Aroer they 
pitched; and so to import/thus much, that they pitched in 
Aroer, namely, on the right side of that part of the city, 
that lies in the midst of the river of Gad. 

43. Whence by the way it appears, that the river of Gad 
woTGad ^^^ mentioned was probably no other than the river Ar- 
non; so called, as rising in the eastern borders of Gad, and 
running along the same for a considerable way, till it came 
to the south border of the tribe of Reuben. 

44. From Aroer, the officers, that were sent to take the 
and ^e sea number of the Israelites, went to Jazer; for so the words 
ofjazer, Jn the Hebrew text import, rather than towards Jazer. 

This was a considerable city lying also in the tribe of Gad, 
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and probably towards^ if not (m the east border of it^ Josh. CHAP. il. 
xiii. »5. It lay north of Aroer, and so in the way from 
«the south part of Peraea^ (or the country beyond Jordan,) 
to the north part thereof; which was the way that the 
.officers took their route. Eusebius and Jerom tell us^ it 
• lay ten miles west of Philadelphia, and fifteen miles from 
Heshbon, and at the head of a large river, which running 
from it fell into the river Jordan. And since we have men- 
tion made of the sea ofJa%er,3ex. xlviii. 32^.. hence.it is 
very probably conjectured, that Jazer was situated near a 
lake, lying not far from the bottom of the hills on the east 
of the tribe of Gad; which lake was denoted by the name 
of the sea of Jazer (as the lake of Gennesareth was other- 
wise called the sea of Galilee i) and that the river men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerom issued out of this lake, and 
ran into the river Jordan. 

From Jazer the officers continued their course still 45. 
northwards to Gilead, (which was the north-east part oi^^J^^ I*"** 
the land of Israel, as has been before (Served,) and so tohodshi. 
the land of Tahtim-hodshi. Which words in the Hebrew 
tongue do import (as is observed in the margin of our 
Bible) the netherlands newly inhalited; and therefore by 
this name may probably be denoted the low country,' ly- 
.ing about the lake Semechonites, which lake lay north 
of the lake of Gennesareth, between it and the head of 
Jordan, and had a great deal of marshy ground about it. 
.Now this marshy tract might probably be improved by 
draining, and so rendered more fit for receiving both men 
. and cattle, and therefore might be of late years: better in- 
habited, and so come to have the name of Tahtim-hodshi 
given to it. 

What is said in the foregoing paragraph concerning the 46. 
situation of the land of Tahtim-hodshi, seems to me to 9^^^*^ 
receive some countenance from the mention of Dan-jaan 
next to it, in the course of the officers' journey. For this 
is agreed upon by commentators, to be no other than that 
which is most frequently denoted by the simple name of 
Dan, lying at the head of the Jordan, and thought to be 
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FAUT in. here called Dftn-jaati, irom its neighboorhood to the 
'*"—""■"'"*" wooda of Uba»us« 

47. From Dan-jaan the ofiieerB came to Zidon^ afid so to 
^rtj^jour-Tyre, «nd tbenoe condnamg southwrnk lo BoerefaelMy 
nqr taken frequently mentioned as the most soutbem eactretnity of 
^n^nrtotbe land of Israel, as Dan is for liie most nortliem. So 
number the that from boBce we plainly learn tiie course that the off- 
^^^ ** cers took. They «et out from Jerusdem, first to the ffocith 
parts of the comitry beyond Jordan ; thence they ^o^' 
cecded to Gilead^ or the north-east parts of the said coun- 
try ; then they went all along the north parts of the land 
of Israel, from (Slead, by Dan, and so tx> Zidon, the north- 
west city of the land of Canaan ; then turning southwards 
they came to Beersbeba^ and thence to Jerusalem^ at the 
end of nine mtrntlts 'and twenty days. And the number df 
the people given up to the King was mgkt hundred tkou- 
sand men that drew the sword in Israel^ and Jive hundred 
thousand men ofJudah. 

God belf^ oficnded at David'« numberit^ Ae people, 
sent a pestilence nponlsrad, of which there diedjrom Dan 
to Beershehif sewnty thousand men. But David, by the 
advice of the prophet Qwi, went up a:nd neared an akar 
unto the Lord, in the threshing'Jh(yr of Araunah the Jehu- 
site^ (where the destroying sngel stayed his hand,) and of- 
fered burnt-Oibrings and peace^^^lfbrings ; €end the Lord 
was ifntre46ted for the iandy wd the plague was stayed. 
Now this thTeshing-flo(fr of Araunah |s agreed by the 
learned to be upon mount Moriah, whereon Abraham wats 
ordered to sacrifice Isaac, and whereon SMomon after- 
wards bulh the Temple. And here concludes the second 
book of Samuel. 



48. 

Of the 
threshing' 
floor of 
Araunah. 
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CHAP, III. 

Of such Places as are mentioned in ike first Book of Kings ^ 
and not spoken of before. 

JLHEj6r5/ hook of Kings begins with giving us an ac- 1. 
count of David's bebg now grown old 5 and how there- ^^^J^ 
upon his then eldest son Adonijah set himself up for King, ¥ax\^ at 
making a great entertainment for his party near EInrogel. ' ^^' 
News whereof being brought to David^ he ordered hb son 
Solomon to be anointed King at Gihon ; of which place 
we liave before spoken^ in our description of the city of 
Jerusalem^ chap. ii. §• 20. as of Enrogel, ibid. §. 36. 

Some time after David's deaths Solomon orders Abia- 2. 
that the priest, who had sided with Adonijah, to retire ^^*' 
from Jerusalem to Anathoth his own city, being one of 
the cities of the tribe of Benjamin, that were given to the 
sons cf Aaron ; and, as £useb]us and Jerom tell us, no 
more than tliree miles distant from Jerusalem, and that to 
the north, as Jerom further informs us in his camments 
on Jerem. i. For the prophet Jeremiah was of this same 
city, as he himself tells us, chap. i. ver. i. 

Solomon going to Gibeon to sacrifice, and there pre- a. 
ferring wisdom before other things^ God gave him not^^*^*?^* 
only wisdom, but also riches and honour, so that there was the'extem 
not any among the Kings like unto him all his days, chap. ^^5*^^^ 
iii. 1—13. Accordingly we are informed chap. iv. ver. ai. mtnioii. 
that Solomon reigned over all kingdoms, from the river 
(Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines, and unto the 
border of Egypt j or^ as it is expressed ver. %4. He had do- 
minion over all on this side the river, (i. e. on the west side 
of the Euphrates) yrom Tiphsah, even to Azzah. Where, 
as by Azzah is denoted Gaza, a city lying in the south* 
west comer of the land of Israel, and ^ elsewhere spoken 
of; so Tiphsah is very probably thought to be the same 

^ Geography of the New Testaitient^ Part II. chap. ii. §.6. 
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PART III. with Thapsacus, a considerable city lying on the Eu- 
phrateS) and frequently mentioned by Heathen writers. 
Therms mention made, % Kings xv. i6. of a Tiphsah, that 
Menahem, then King of Israel^ smote: but this must be 
different from the Tiphsah before mentioned, and must, 
according to the circumstances of the story, lie not far 
from Tirzah, and so on the west side of the river Jordan, 
in the land of Israel. 
4. In the following chapters (from the fifth to the eighth 

inon*8^ inclusively) we have an account of the building of Solo- 
Temple, mon's Temple, of which I have spoken largely in my Geo- 
graphy of the New Testament, Part I. chap. iii. §. 7. It 
will not, I suppose, be unacceptable to the reader, to have 
here represented to him two draughts relating to Solo- 
mon's Temple, taken from Villalpandus, 

The first draught. No. i. represents the ichnography 
or ground-plot of the whole Temple, both courts and 
buildings. 

The second draught. No. a. represents the ichnography 
or ground-plot of the Temple, or house of the Lord more 
properly so called; which consisted of these two principal 
parts, the sanctuary or holy, and the holy of holies, or 
most holy. 

From these draughts compared together may be framed 
a somewhat just idea of the Temple of Solopion, as to the 
nobleness and magnificence of its structure. And that it 
was a most noble and magnificent structure, and every way 
most agreeable to the rules of symmetry and proportion, 
can in no wise be rationally doubted, or indeed without 
great impiety, since we learn from i Chron. xxviii. that 
the Temple was built by Solomon according to the pat- 
tern which God himself had been pleased to give to David 
for that purpose. Then David gave to Solomon his son the 
pattern of the porch, and of the houses thereof, and of the 
treasuries thereof, and of the upper chambers thereof, and of 
the inner parlours thereof, and of the place of the mercy' 
seat ; and the pattern of all that he had by the spirit, of the 
courts of the house of the Jjord, and of all the chambers 
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round about, &c. — All this^ said David, the Lord made twcchap. HI. 
understand in umting hy his hand upon me, even all the ' 

works of this pattern, i Chron. xxviii. 11 — 19. 

And as Grod was pleased thus to impart to David a pat- 
tern whereby the Temple was at first to be built ; so the 
measures of the several parts of the Temple, set down in 
the prophecy of Ezekiel^ chap. xL &c. are supposed by 
ViUalpandus to have been exactly agreeable to the pattern 
first given. 

Now the measures of the several parts of the Temple 
are expressed in the forecited chapters of Ezekiel, by cubits 
and reeds: which by ViUalpandus are supposed to have 
such a proportion one to the other, as that sixteen of the 
sa^d measuring reeds were equal to an hundred cubits, and 
^consequently one measuring reed was equal to six cubits ^ 
and a quarter of a cubit. Wherefore, supposing these 
cubits to have been the same with those whereby the mea- 
sures of the Ark of Noah are described by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, (and tffis is most probable, forasmuch as 
the Divine Wisdom was the designer of the Ark as well 
as of this Temple,) and consequently supposing (with 
Bishop Wilkins, and other learned persons that have writ- 
ten of the Ark) the said cubit to answer to our foot and 
a half; it will hence follow, that one such measuring 
reed was equal to nine feet four inches and a half of ours. 
According to which, supposing the length of one side of 
the outermost wall of all that belonged to the Temple, to 
have been one hundred twenty and five reeds, (which is 
the length assigned to it by ViUalpandus,) it will follow, 
that the same length measured by our feet would contain 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-one feet ten inches 
and a half. And forasmuch as the four sides of the said 
outermost wall were each of them of the same length ; 
hence the whole area or plot of ground inclosed by the 
said outermost wall was a square, containing about one 
million, three hundred seventy-three thousand, two hun- 
dred and eighty feet square ; that is, about one and thirty 
acres and a half. 
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PART III. In like manner^ supposing with Villalpandut^ that the 
second wall, which inclosed that which was esteemed the 
outermost court of the Temple, (for the ground inclosed by 
the first or outermost wall, spoken of in die foregoing 
paragraph, was not esteemed one of the cavjrts,) and which 
by ViUalpandus is called the cmirt of the Gentiles^ sup^ 
posing, I say, the wall of this outermost court to hwe been 
one hundred and ten reeds long on each of its four sides, 
it will follow, according to the aforementioned proportion, 
that each side was a little above one thousand and thirty* 
<one of out fe^ in length. 

Lastly, supposing with ViUalpandus the length of each 
Me of that wall which 'encompassed that which wascalled 
the outer court, or the court of Israel, (because none but 
lanaelites, or such as observed the whole Mosaick Law, 
tiodbBi enter into it,) to have been each side of it dghty 
reeds long, it follows, that each side was seven hundred 
and fifty of our feet in length. 

As ^ the measures of the upright buildings of the 
Temple, they may be found by the scale inserted in the 
orthographical draught of the Temple, as to reeds or 
cubits, and so (by what has been here said) as to otR'feet. 
As for the several parts of the Temple, they ^e, I think, 
sufficiently explained in the draughts of the Temple, by 
the help either of the numerical references, viz. i, 2, 5, 
&c. or else of the alphabetfeal references, viz. a, b, c. 
I shall therefore ^y notfaSng more here, but refer the 
reader to the several drmights of the Temple adjoining to 
these pages, for his further information. 
5. In cbap» ix. ver. 10— 13» we read, that when Solomon, 

?/^bu?"^ ^^ *^*^ '^ ^^® Aott5e5, the house rf the Lord, and the 
King^s home, that then King Solom&ngave Hiram the King 
of Tyre (who had famished Solomon with cedBr-trees, and 
with fr-trees, and with gold according to alt his desire) 
tu/enty cities in the land of Galilee. Which not pleasing 
Hiram, when he came to see them, he called them the 
land of Calul; the word Cabul denoting in the He- 
brew tongue displeasure, or di/rty. As to the situation 
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of these cilieSy it is but reasonable to suppose^ that they chap, iiu 
were sueb as Ifty near to Tyre, whereof Hu^m was 
King, 

In ver. 15 — 18. of the sanoe ptb chapter^ among other 6. 
cities and places said to be biuk by Soloaaon, we faave^^^***""*'' 
mention made of Tadmor in ike wildemessy which is the 
only one that hath not been before spoken of, and there- 
fore is here to be described ; and this shall be done by 
giving the reader an abstract of what iss said concerning 
this place in our Philosophical Transactions for the months 
of November and December^ 1^95^ ^^^ ^chd Dr. HalU- 
&x's Letter to Dr. Edward Bernard^ published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for October^ i<$95* 

The city of Tadmor^ whose remains in ruins do with 
so much evidence deDH)nstrate the once happy condition 
thereof, seen>s very well to be proved to be the same city 
which Solomon, the great King of larad, is. said to have 
founded under that name in the desert. Josephus (Jewish 
Antiq. book viii.) tells us, that the Syrians called it in bis 
time Thadamora; but the Greeks, Palmyra. Hence the 
writer of the Philosophical Transactions thinks the name 
Palmyra to be Greek, and to have no relation to the Latin 
word Palma (signifying a palm-tree, which are said to have 
abounded in these parts, and are therefore thought by 
others to have given name to this city, the Hebrew word 
Thamar having a greal affinity to the Hebrew name Tad- 
mor, and signifying also a palm-tree). Hc»wever^ the 
forementioned writer thinks the name Palmyra to be 
rath^ of a Greek extraction, namely, firom Palmyos or 
Palmys, which Hesychius iatesprets King Fatkgr; or 
perhaps from Palmytes, whicli^ aecotding to the same 
Hesychius, was an Egyptian God. 

History is silent as to the fate and eircumstaacet of this 
city, during the great revolutions in the East. But it may 
well be si^posed^ that so advanced a g»rrisoii as this was 
(u e^ being at so coosidemUe a dbtance from the Hoty 
Land) continued not long in the possessitMi of the Israelites; 
especially since immediately after Solotnon they fell imo 
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PART 111. civil dissentioDi and were divided into two distinct king- 
" doms. So that it ib not to be doubted, but this city sub- 

mitted to the Babylonian and Persian monarchies, and af- 
terwards to the Macedonians under Alexander, and the 
Seleueidse. But when the Romans got footing in these 
parts, and the Parthians seemed to put a stop to their 
farther conquests in the East, then was this city of Pal- 
myra (by reason of its situation, being a frontier, and in 
the midst of a vast sandy desert, where armies could not 
well subsist to reduce it by force) courted and caressed by 
the contending parties, and permitted to continue a free 
state, a mart or staple for trade, for the convenience of 
both empires. 

With these advantages of freedom, neutrality, and 
trade, for near two centuries, it is not strange, that it ac- 
quired the state and wealth answerable to the magnificence 
of its noble structures. But when the Romans under 
Trajan had made it appear, that there was no comparison 
between the puissance of the Parthians and them, (Trajan 
having taken Babylon, and Ctesiphon, the then seat of the 
Parthian empire,) the Palmyrens were at length deter- 
mined to declare for the Romans; which they did, by 
submitting themselves to the Emperor Adrian, about 
the year of Christ 130. when Adrian made his progress 
through Syria into Egypt. And that magnificent Em- 
peror, being highly delighted with the native strength 
and situation of the place, was pleased to adorn it. Nor 
is it unlikely, that many of the marble pillars were the 
gift of that Emperor, and particularly those of the long 
Pariicus ; for that none of the inscriptions are before that 
date. And it was usual for the Caesars to present cities, 
that had obliged them, with marble pillars to adorn their 
public buildings. These here were not far to fetch, the 
neighbouring mountains affording marble quarries. But 
the magnitude of the porphyry columns is indeed very re- 
markable, considering how far those vast stones must have 
been brought by land-carriage to this place ; it being not 
known that any other quarries yield it, except those of 
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Egypt, which lie about midway between Cairo and Siena^cHAP. lit. 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. The stone is very ' 

valuable for its colour and hardness, and for that it rises in 
blocks of any magnitude required. 

From the time of Adrian to that of Aurelian, for about 
an hundred and forty years, this city continued to flourish 
and increase in wealth and power, to that degtee, that 
when the Emperor Valerian was taken prisoner by Sapores 
King of Persia, Odenathus, one of the lords of this town, 
was able to bring a powerful army into the field, and to 
recover Mesopotamia from the Persians, and to penetrate 
as far as their capital city Ctesiphon. Whereby he ren- 
dered so considerable a service to the Roman state, that 
Gallienus, son to Valerian, thought himself obliged to 
give him a share in the Empire. But, by a strange re- 
verse of fortune, this honour and respect to Odenathus oc- 
casioned the sudden ruin and overthrow of the city. For he 
and his elder son being murdered by a kinsman, and dying 
with the title of Augustus, his wife Zenobia, in right of 
her son Waballathus, then a minor, pretended to take 
upon her the government of the East, and did admitiister 
it to admiration. And when soon after Gallienus was 
murdered by his soldiers, she grasped the government of 
Egypt, and held it during the short reign of the Emperor 
Claudius Gothicus. But Aurelian coming to the imperial 
dignity, would not suffer the title of Augustus in this fa- 
mily, though he was contented that they should hold un- 
der him as Vice-Csesaris. 

But nothing less thap a share of the empire contenting 
Zenobia, and Aurelian persisting not to have it dismem- 
bered, he marched against her, and haying in two battles 
routed her forces, he shut her up, and besieged her in 
Palmyra. And the besieged finding that the great re- 
sistance they made availed not against that resolute Em- 
peror, they yielded the town; and Zenobia fiying with 
her son, was pursued and taken. With whkh Aurelian 
being contented, spared the city, and leaving a small gar- 
rison, marched for Rome with his captive lady. But the 
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PARTiiLiiAabkants believing be would not return, set up i^a 
"■* for themselves, amd slew tbe garrison he bad left ia the 

place. Which Aurelian understanding, though by this 
time he was got into Europe, with his usual fierceness speed- 
ily returned; and getting together a sufficient army by 
the way, he again took the city without any great opposi- 
tion, and^put it to tbe sword, with au uncommon cruel ty» 
(as he himself confesses in a letter extant in Vopiscus ,) mA 
delivered them to tbe pillage of \m soldiers. And it is 
observable, that none of the Greek inscriptions are after 
the date of this calamity, which befel tbe city in or about 
A. D. 7,*j%. after it had been nine or ten years the seat of 
the empire of the East, i¥>t without glory. 

Though this city was al that time so treated by Aure- 
lian, yet it ia certain that he did not bum it, or destroy 
tbe buildings thereof. The words used by Zosinius on 
this occasion seem only to relate to hb demolishing the 
walls and defences of the place. And that Emperor's 
own letter esLtant in Vopisous does sufficiently shew, that 
he spared the city itself; aad that be took care to rein- 
state the beautiful Temple of tbe Sun that was there, 
which had been plunder^ by his soldiers. However, the 
damage then sustained was never retrieved by the inha- 
bitants; and I do not find, nays tbe ingenious writer, that 
ever this city made any figure in history after it. Yet a 
Latin inscription found there seems to intimate, as if Dio- 
clesian bad restored their walls within thirty .years after. 
About A. D. 400. it was the head-quarters of th&jirst 
legum ^ihe Illyr%ans% and though Stephanus ^ves it no 
better title than that of a garrison, yet it appears to have 
been an archbi^H>p's see, under the metropolitan of Da- 
mascus. 

To say in what age, or from what hand, it received its 
final overthrow, which reduced it to the miserable con* 
dition it now appears in, there is no %ht in any of our 
historians. But it is probable, it perished long since in the 
obscure ages of the world, during the wars of the Saracen 
empire. And being burnt and destroyed, it was never re- 
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built: which occasions the ruins to lie so entire, in. the chap. IIL 
manner as they were left, neither being used to other 
structures on the place, nor worth carrying away, because 
of the great distance thereof from any other city. 

As to the circumstances of this city in A. D« 1691, t 
shall here give the reader an abstract of Dr. Hallifsix's Let- 
ter above mentioned. We departed, says that reverend 
person, from Aleppo on Michaelmas^-da]^, 1691 ; and in 
six easy days travel over a desert country, came to Tad^ 
mor, journeying almost continually to the south, with very 
little variation to the eastward. 

As we rode into the town, we took notice of a castle 
about an hour's distance from it> and so situated as to 
command both the pass into the hills by which we en-* 
tered, and the city too. But we could easily perceive it 
was no old building, retaining no footsteps of the exquisite 
workmanship and ingenuity of the ancients. Upon in- 
quiry we were informed, that it was built by Man-iOgle, . 
a Prince of the Druces, in the reign of Amurath the 
Third, A. D. 1585. But I know not, says the reverend 
author, how to give much credit to this story ; because I 
find not, that either Man-Ogle, or any other Drucian 
Prince, was ever powerful in these parts ; their strdljgth 
lying on mount Libanus, and along the coast of Sidoo, 
Berytus, &c. It is a work of more labour than art, 
and the very situation alone is enough to render it almost 
impregnable 3 standing on the top of a very high hill, in- 
closed with a deep ditch cut out of the very rock, over which 
there was only one single passage by a drawbridge. This 
bridge too is now broken down; so that there is no entrance 
remaining, unless you will be at the pains to clamber up the 
rock, which is in one place feasible, but withal so difficult 
and hazardous, that a small slip may endanger one's life. 
Nor is there any thing within to be seen, sufficient to re- 
compense the trouble of getting up to it, the building be- 
ing confused, and the rooms very ill contrived. Upon 
the top of the hill, there is a well of a prodigious depth, 
as certainly it must be a great way to come at water fVom * 

VOL. II. F 
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PART 111. the top of such a rock, the ditch that surrounds it not 
"~'"~~" having the least appearance of moisture in it. This castle 
stands on the north side of the town, and from hence you 
. have the best prospect of the country all^bout. 

You see Tadmor under you inclosed, on three sides, 
with long ridges of mountains, which open toward the 
east gradually to the distance of about an hour's riding ^ 
but to the south* stretches avast plain beyond the reach of 
the eye, of which more by and by. The air is good, but 
the soil exceeding barren; nothing green to be seen there- 
in, save some few palm-trees in the gardens, and here and 
there about the towh. 

The city itself appears to have been of a large extent, by 
the space now taketi up by the ruins ; but there are no 
footsteps of any walls remaining, nor is it possible to 
judge of the ancient figure of the place. The prestnt in*' 
habitants, as they are poor, miserable^ dirty people, so 
they have shut themselves up, to the number of about 
thirty or forty families^ in little huts made of dirt, within 
the walls of a spacious court, v^hich inclosed a most tnag- 
nificent Heathen temple. Hereinto also we entered ; and to 
mention here what the pkce at first view represents^ Cer- 
tainly the whole world cannot afford the like mixture of 
remains of the greatest state and magnificence, together 
with the extremity of filth and poverty. 

The whole inclosed space is a square of two hundred 
and twenty yards, encompassed with an high and stately 
wall, built with large square stone^ and adorned with 
pilasters within and without, to the number (as near as 
we could compute, by what is standing of the vvall^ 
which is much the greater part) of sixty-ttvo on a side^ 
And had not the barbarity of the Turks, enemies to every 
thing that is splendid and noble, out of a Vain superstition^ 
purposely beat down those beautiful cornishes, both here; 
and in other places, we had seen the most Curious and 
exquisite carvings in stone, which perhaps the world 
could ever boast of; as here and there ^ small remainder, 
which has escaped their fury, does abundantly evidence. 
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The west side, wherein is the entranoe, is most of it chap. hi. 

broken down ; and near the middle of the square, ano- ' 

ther higher wall erected out of the ruins; which shews 

to have been a castle, strong but rude ; the old stones, 

and many pillars broken or sawn asunder, bei^g rolled 

into the fabrick, and ill cemented. Within was to be 

seen the foundation of another wall, which probably 

might answer this front; and probable it is, that the 

Mamalukes, whose workmanship it seems most likely to 

have been, built the castle here for the security of the 

place* Before the whole length of this new front, except 

a narrow passage which is left for an entrance, is cut a 

deep ditch ; the ascent whereof on the inner side is faced 

with stone to the very foot of the wall, which must have , 

rendered it very difficult to have assaulted it* The pas* 

siige too^ and the door itself, is very naitow, not wider 

than to receive a loaded camel, or that two footmen may 

well walk a-breast» And as soon as you ate within the 

first ddor, yda may make a short turn to the right, and 

pass oti to another of a lik^ bigness, which leads into 

the court. But all this is but a new building upon an 

old; and by this outward wall is qtdte shrouded that 

magnificent entrance, which belonged to the first fabrick : 

of the statetiness whereof we were enabled to judge, by the 

two stones which supported the sides of the great gates; 

each oi which is thirty-five feet in length, and artificially 

carved with vines and clusters of grapes, exceeding bold, 

and to the life. They are both standing, and in their 

places; and the distance between them gives us the wide- 

ness of the gate, fifteen feet. But all this is now walled 

up, to the narrow door before mentioned. Over the little 

door there is an inscription in Greek, and also another in 

another language and character, which I never saw, says 

the reverend author of this account, till in Tadmor, nor 

understand what to make of it. From that in Greek, we 

hoped for s^^oie information; but it will be evident to any 

on^ that reads it, thait the stone was brought from another 

place, and casually put in there. 

F % 
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PART III. As soon as you are entered within the court, you see 
the remainders of two rows of very noble marble pillars, 
thirty-seven feet high, with their capitals of most exqui- 
site carved work ; as also must have been the comishes 
between them, before they were broken down. Of these 
pillars there are now no more than eight and fifty remain- 
ing entire; but there roust have been a great many more, 
for they appear to have gone quite round the court, and 
to have supported a most spacious double piazza or cloister. 
Of this piazza, the walks on the west side, which is op-r 
posed to the front of the Temple, seem to have exceeded 
the other in beauty and spaciousness ; and at each end 
thereof are two niches for statues at their full length, with 

• their pedestals, borders, supporters, and canopies, carved 

with the greatest art and curiosity. The space within this 
once beautiful inclosure, which is now filled with nothing 
but the dirty huts of the inhabitants, I conceive, says my 
reverend author, to have been an open court, in the midst 
whereof stands the Temple, encompassed with another row 
of pillars of a different order, and much higher than the 
former, being above fifty feet high. Of these remain now 
but sixteen ; but there must have been about double that 
number : which, whether they inclosed an inner court, or 
supported the roof of a cloister, there being nothing now 
of a roof remaining, is uncertain ; only one great stone 
lies down, which seems to have reached from these pillare 
to the walls of the Temple. The whole space contained 
within these pillars we found to be fifty-nine yards in 
length, and in breadth near twenty-eight. 

In the midst of this space is the Temple, extending in 
length nnore than three and thirty yards, and in Ln-eadth 
thirteen or fourteen. It points north and south, having a 
most magnificent entrance on the west, exactly in the midr- 
die of the building ; which, by the small remains yet to 
be seen, seems to have been one of the most glorious struc- 
'tures in the world. I never saw vines and clusters of 
grapes cut in stone, so bold, so lively, and so natural, in 
any place; and we had doubtless seen things abundantly 
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more curious, if they had not been maliciously broken to CHAP. in. 
pieces* Just over the door we could make a shift to dis- 
cern part of the wings of a large spread-eagle, extending 
the whole wideness thereof: the largeness of which led 
liie at first to imagine, it might have been rather a Cherub 
overshadowing the entrance, there being nothing of the 
body remaining to guide one's judgment; and some little 
Angels or Cupids appear still in the corners of the same 
stone. But afterwards seeing other eagles upon stone 
that were fallen down, I conclude this must have been 
one likewise, only of a much larger size. Of this Temple 
there is nothing at present but the outward walls standing; 
in the which it is observable, that as the windows were not 
large, so they were made narrower towards the top, than 
they were below; but all adorned with excellent carv- 
ings. Within the walls, the Turks, or more probably the 
Mamalukes, have built a roof, which is supported by 
small pillars and arches, but a great deal lower, as well as 
in all other respects disproportionate and infedor to what 
the ancient covering must have been. And they have 
converted the place into a mosque, having added to the 
south end thereof new ornaments after their manner, with 
Arabick inscriptions and sentences out of the Alcoran, 
written in flourishes and wreaths, not without art. But 
at the north end of the building, which is shut out of the 
mosque, are relicks of much greater artifice and beauty. 
Whether they were in the nature of canopies over some 
altars placed there, or to jvhat other use they served, I am 
not able, says the reverend author, to conjecture. They 
are beautified with the most curious fret-work and carv- 
ings : in the midst of which is a dome or cupola, above 
six feet diameter, which we found above to be of one 
piece; whether hewn out of a rock entire, or made of 
some artificial cement or composition, by time hardened 
into a stony substance, seems doubtful; though our learned 
author was rather inclined to believe the latter. It is, in 
fine, a most exquisite piece of workmanship, and on which, 
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PART III. says the reverend and learned Doctor, I could have be* 
stowed more time to view it, than what was allowed us, 
hastening to other sights. 

Having taken this survey of the Temple, we went 
abroad, where our eyes were presently accosted with an 
amazing sight of a multitude of marble pillars, standing 
scattered up and down, for the space of near a mile of 
ground, this way and that, but so disposed as to afford no 
solid foundation to judge, what sort of structures they for- 
merly framed, I pass by the ruins of a mosque, which, 
directing our course northward, was the first thing that 
occurred to our view, after we came out of the court of 
the Temple : which, though of a more artificial frame 
and composure than many I have seen, yet is npt worthy 
to stop us in the way to things, both of greater antiquity, 
and every way more noble and worthy our consideration. 
Having therefore passed this, you have the prospect of such 
magnificent ruins, that if it be lawful to frame a conjecture 
of the original beauty of the place, by what is still re- 
maining, I somewhat question, whether any city in the 
world could have challenged precedence of this in its 
glory. But it being impossible to reduce these noble ruins 
to any regular method, I must be forced to give you a 
rude account of them, as they came in sight ; and which 
will fall much short of the greatness and stateliness, which 
they shew to the eye. 

Advancing then toward the north, you have a very talj 
and stately obelisk or pillar, consisting of seven large 
stones, besides its capital, and a. wreathed work above it; 
the carving here, as in all other places, being extraordi- 
nary fine. The height of it is above fifty feet ; and upon 
it, I conceive, may have stood a statue, which the Turks^ 
^ealoup enemies to all imagery, have thrown down and 
broken in pieces. It is in compass, just above the pedestal, 
twelve feet and a half. On each hand of this, toward the 
east and west, you see two other large pillars, each a quarter 
of a mile distant from you, which seem to have sonie cor- 
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resjpondence one to the otber. And diere is a piede of Cff ap. iir. 
another standing near that on the east, which would in- ""— — " 
dine one to think, there was once a continued row of 
them. The height of this to the east I took, says Dr. 
Hallifax, with my quadrant, and conclude to be more 
than two and forty feet high, and the circumference pro- 
portionable. Upon the body thereof is an inscriptio'n. 
The other pillar to the west, in height and circumference 
answers this, and has upon the side an inscription also. 

Proceeding forward, directly from the obelisk, about 
an hundred paces, you come to a magnificent entrance, 
vastly large and lofty, and, for the exquisiteness of the 
workmanship, not inferior to any thing before described. 
Had it not suffered the same fate as the rest, we miglit 
have seen a rare piece of the ancient beauty of the place. 
This entrance leads you into a noble piazza, of more than 
half a mile in length, nine hundred thirty-eight yards ac- 
cording to our measuring, and forty feet in breadth, in- 
closed with two rows of stately marble pillars, six and 
twenty feet high, and eight or nine feet about. Of these 
remain standing and entire ope hundred and twenty- nine. 
But, by a moderate calculation, there could not have been 
less at first than five hundred and sixty. Covering there is 
none remaining, nor any pavement at the bottom, unless 
it be buried under the rubbish. But upon almost all the 
pillars we found inscriptions, both in Greek, and the lan- 
guage unknown; of which we had time to take but very 
few, and those not very instructive. Upon several of these 
pillars are little pedestals, jetting out about the middle of 
them, sometimes one way only, and sometimes more, 
which seem to have been the bases or standing places of 
statues. But none of these are remaining; neither is it to 
be expected they should, in a place which has been so 
long in the hands of the Turks. On these pedestals we saw 
many inscriptions, sometimes when there were none upon 
the body of the pillar, and sometimes when there were. 

The upper end of this spacious piazza was shut in by a 
row of pillars, standing somewhat closer than those pn 
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. PARTin. each. side; and perhaps there might ha^ been a kind of 
'~"""'~ banquetting-house above; but now no certain footsteps 
thereof remain. But a little farther to the left hand^ and^ 
it may be^ continued with the former walk, -lie the ruins 
:of a very stately buildingi which I am apt, says my author, 
to believe might have been for such an use. It is built of 
better marble, and has an air of delicacy and exquisiteness 
in the work, beyond what is discernible in the piazza. 
The pillars, which supported it, are of one entire stone; 
and on one of them that is fallen down, but so firm and 
strong, that it has received no injury thereby, we measured, 
and found two and twenty feet in length, and in compass 
eight feet and nine inches. Among these ruins we found 
the only Latin inscription we saw in the place, and that so 
imperfect, that there is but little of it intelligible. 

In the west side of the great piazza are several openings 
for gates, leading into the court of the palace : two whereof, 
one would easily believe, when they were in their perfec- 
tion, were the most magnificent and glorious in the world,* 
both for the elegancy of the work in general, and parti- 
cularly for those stately porphyry pillars, with which they 
were adorned. Elach gate had four, not standing in a line 
with the others of the wall, but placed by couples in the 
front of the gate, facing the palace, two on one hand, and 
two on the other. Of these remain but two entire, and 
but one standing in its place. They are about thirty feet 
in length, and nine in circumference; of a substance so 
exceeding hard, that it was with ^eat difficulty we broke 
off a few shivers, to bring home with us for a pattern of the 
stone, the art of making which, I think, says my author, 
is quite lost. We saw several other broken pieces of por- 
phyry, but neither of so accurate a mixture and composi* 
tion, nor so large, as the former. The hard £Eite of one I 
could not but lament, when I saw it debased to support the 
comer of a little hut, scarce good enough for a dog-ken- 
nel, or an hog-sty. The palace itself is so entirely ruined^ 
that no judgment can be made, what it was in its ancient 
splendour, either for the figure or workmanship thereof. 
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There is only here and there a broken piece of a wall re- chap. ill. 
maining, beat into pieces by violence, and consumed by 
time to that degree, that, without the help of tradition, 
we could hardly be well assured, that the royal palace 
did once fill that space. We may guess however, that it 
fronted the famous piazza before mentioned, and was sur- 
rounded with rows of pillars of different orders ; many of 
which are still standing, some plain, and some wrought 
and channelled, as those immediately encompassing the 
Temple. And upon those little pedestals, which stood out 
of the middle of some of them, I observed several inscrip- 
tions, but could not conveniently take more than one, 
which, together with the pillar that supported it, was 
fallen to the ground. 

I omitted to mention before, that under the long walk 
runs a current of hot sulphureous waters, and there is a 
well and other passages down to them. But whatever 
they may have been of old, they are not now so convenient 
as another, about half a mile westward from hence; 
where there is a very good descent into the water, and it 
is still used* by the people to bathe in. Near to which, 
upon the pedestal of a broken pillar (or perhaps it might 
be an altar) remains an inscription, importing^ that Bo- 
lanus, son of Zenobius, &c. being elected overseer or cu- 
rator of this fountain, under Jaribolus, built this altar 
to Jupiter, in the year of Alexander four hundred and 
seventy-four; that is, of our Lord one hundred and fifty. 
Hot sulphureous baths are things very frequent in this 
country ; and thence it obtained the name of Syria Salu- 
ttfera. The scent of the waters here is much like those 
of Bath in England, but not so strong. On the con- 
trary, when they have run so far from the fountain, as to 
become cold, ihey are very potable, and are the only 
waters the inhabitants use. But we, during our stay there, 
sent to a fountain of very excellent water, about an hour 
distant from the city. 

On the east side likewise of the long piazza stands, if 
such ail expression may be used, a.wood of marble pillani. 
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PART III. some perfect, and others deprived of their beautiful ca- 
pitals ; but so scattered and confused, that it is not possi- 
ble to reduce them into any order, so as to conjecture to 
what they anciently served. In one place are several to- 
gether in a square after this manner, paved at the bottom 
with a broad fiat stone, but without any 

roof or covering. And at a little distance 

from that, stand the ruins of a small . 
temple, which, by the remains, seems to • 
have been for the workmanship very . 

curious. But the roof is wholly gone, 

and the walls very much defaced, and 
consumed with time. Before the entrance which looks 
to the south is a piazza, supported by six pillars, two on 
one hand of the door, and two on the other, and at each 
end one. And the pedestals of those in the front have 
been filled with inscriptions, both in Gr^ek and the other 
language ; but they are now so worn out, as not to be in- 
telligible. 

But as great a curiosity as any were their sepulchres, 
being square towers, four or five stories high, and standing 
on both sides of an hollow way, towards the north part 
of the city. They stretch out in length the space of a 
mile, and perhaps formerly might extend a great way fur- 
ther. At our first view of them, as we entered the place, 
we could not conjecture what they were. Some thought 
them the steeples of ruined churches, and were in hopes 
to have found some footsteps of Christianity bere« Others 
took them to have been bastions, and part of the old forti- 
fications, though there is not so much as any foundation 
of a wall to be seen. But when we came, a day or two 
afiter, more curiously' to inquire into them, we quickly 
found their use. They were all of the san^e form, but of 
difierent splendour and greatness, according to the circum- 
stances of their founders. Th^ first we viewed was en- 
tirely marble, but is now wholly in ruins, and nothing 
but an heap of broken stones. Amongst which we found 
the pieces of two statues, one of a man, and another of a 
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woman, cut in a sitting, or ratber leaning, posture. The chap. ire. 
heads and part of the arms of both were broken off, but 
their bodies remained pretty entire ; so that we had the 
advantage of seeing their habits; which appeared very 
noble, but more approaching the European fashion, .than 
what is now in use in the East; which inclined me to be- 
lieve they might be Romans. Upon broken pieces of 
stone tumbled here and there, we found some as broken 
inscriptions ; but not affording any perfect sens^, they are 
not worth the transcribing. 

Many other sepulchres there ^yere, as much gone to 
decay as this, which therefore we pass by to go to two, 
that stood almost opposite to one another, and seemed most 
perfect of any, though not without marks of the Turkish 
malice. They are two squaje towers, rather larger than 
ordinary steeples, and five stories high ; the outside being 
of common stone, but the partitions and floors within of 
good marble, and beautified too with very lively carvings 
and paintings, and figures both of men and women, as far 
as the breasts and shoulders, but miserably defaced and 
broken. Under these statues, or by their sides, are, in the 
unknown character, the names probably of the persons 
there buried, or by them represented, or else some other 
memorials of them. We entered one of these by a door 
on the south side, from which was a waljt across the 
whole building, just in the middle. But the floor was 
broken up, and so gave us the sight of a vault bplow, dir 
vided after the same manner. The spaces on each hand 
were again subdivided into six partitions by thick walls, 
each partition being capable of receiving the largest 
corpse 2 and piling them one above another, as their way 
appears to have been, each of those spaces might contain 
at least six or seven bodies. For the lowest, second, and 
third stories, those partitions were uniform, and altogether 
the same ; save from the second floor, which answered the 
main entrance, one partition was reserved for a stair-case. 
Higher than this, the building being something narrowed 
towards the top, would ndt afibrd space for continuing the 
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PART III. same method. Therefore the two uppermost rooms were 
not so parted^ nor perhaps ever had any bodies laid in 
them ; unless it was that of the founder alone^ whose statue, 
wrapt up in funeral apparel^ and in a lying posture, id 
placed in a niche, or rather window, in the front of the 
monument, so as to be visible, both within and without. 
Near to this statue was an inscription. 

The other monument on the other side of the way is 
very much like this 5 only the front and entrance are to- 
ward the north, and it is not altogether so polite, nor so 
well painted. But the carvings are as good, and it shews 
altogether as stately and magnificent as the former. Be-^ 
sides, it has the advantage in age of a whole century of 
years, as appears from the date of an inscription, that is 
placed above a niche in the front, adorned with handsome 
borders and cornishes ; the place doubtless of some statue, 
and probably that of the founder. This inscription is the 
most ancient I met with, says my reverend author, in Tad- 
mor, the three hundred and fourteenth year from the 
death of Alexander the Great, preceding the birth of our 
Saviour about ten years. The other inscription is also be- 
tween twenty and thirty years before the reign of Adrian, 
and consequently before the Romans got footing here. 
And from these sumptuous structures, and costly mausoUeay 
we may reasonably conclude, they were a potent and 
opulent people, before they became subject to the Romans, 
and were not obliged to them for their greatness. 

And here the reverend and learned Dr. Hallifax ends 
bis account in relation to Tadmor; of which I have given 
the reader an abstract, omitting little else, but the several 
inscriptions transcribed by the Doctor^ and his remarks 
thereupon, which I thought not so proper for this place. 
However, it may not be amiss to take notice, here of one 
general remark made by the Doctor, in reference to the 
inscriptions that are yet to be seen upon almost all the 
pillars of the great piazza above mentioned. It is this, 
that from the said inscriptions may be collected, that as 
the state, the senate, and people, did sometimes honour 
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those that had been in public trusty with inscriptions on CHAP. Ul. 
these pillafs; so when this was not done by them, private 
persons had the liberty to do the sanne for their friends. 
Whence it appears also, that they esteemed it very ho- 
nourable, to have their memories preserved after this man- 
ner. As a further instance hereof may serve, what the 
Doctor takes notice of in reference to another pillar above 
mentioned, on which was an inscription with the mention 
of men's names, but without particularizing what they 
did to deserve that honour : which is something strange, 
unless we may suppose, it was a prevailing vanity in these 
eastern countries, thus to endeavour to eternize their 
names. An instance whereof we have in Scripture, in 
Absalom's setting him up a pillar, % Sam. xviii. i8. and 
perhaps before him in Saul, i Sam. xv. I2. 

It remains now only to add one remark of my own, in 
relation to the vast plain, which, the Doctor in the begin- 
ning of his letter tells us, stretches to the sbuth of Tadmor, 
beyond the reach of the eye. In this plain, adds he, you 
see a large valley of salt, affording great quantities there- 
of, and lying near about an hour's distance from the city. 
And this more probably is the valley of Salt, mentioned 
a Sam. viii. 13. where David smote the Syrians, and slew 
eighteen thousand men, than another which lies but four 
hours from Aleppo, and has sometimes passed for it. Now 
though the Doctor's observatioi^is true enough, that this 
vajley by Tadmor is more probably the valley of Salt, men- 
tioned 2 Sam. viii. 13. than that which lies not far from 
Aleppo ; yet it appears from what has been above said, 
chap. ii. sect. 2,4. that neither the one nor the other is the 
valley mentioned in the forecited text, but another lying 
near the Salt sea, and the land of Eldom, Aram (or the 
Syrians) being a corrupt reading in the forecited text, for 
£dom or the Edomites, as is shewn in the chapter and 
section above cited. And though reason itself will tell us, 
that it is but likely, that the parts about the Salt sea 
should be impregnated with salt; yet, since my penning 
the section concerning ihe valley of Salt mentioned in 
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PART III. Scripture, I have observed a poisage in Mr. Maundreirs 
" Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, wherein he tells us, 

that he was an eje^witness, that the country about the 
Salt or Dead sea did abound with saline particles. We 
founds says he, the plain (namely, near Jordan) very bar*- 
ren, as we passed along it, producing nothing but a kind of 
samphire, and other such marine plants. I observed in 
many places of the road, where ' puddles of water had 
stood, a whiteness upon the surface of die ground ; which, 
ppon trial, I found to be a crust of salt, caused by the 
water to rise out of the earth, in the same manner as it 
docte every year in the. valley of Salt near Aleppo, after 
the winter^s inundation. These saline efflorescences I 
found at some leagues distance from the Dead sea, which 
demonstrates, that the whole valley must be all over plen-^ 
tifuUy impregnated with that mineral. It is true, that 
what Mr. Maundrell here says, relates to that part of the 
plain or valley, that lay on the north end of the Salt sea; 
but it IB not to be doubted, but the same holds true as to 
the more southern parts lying on the same sea, and nearer 
to the land of Edom. 

But to return to Tadmor; the account whereof I shall 
conclude with observing, that, as to the nature of its soil, 
it might be looked upon as seated as it were in an island, 
t>r spot of fertile land, surrounded with a sea, or vast tract 
of barren lands. Such ipots, Strabo tells us, were fre- 
quent in Libya or Africk, and by the Egyptians were 
called abases ; whence possibly the name of the Abasyhe 
or Abissine nation is derived* As to the geographical 
situation of (Tadmor or) Palmyra^ Ptolemy places it in the 
laiitiide of Tripoly on the coast of Syria, and four degrees 
more easterly ; and he makes it the capital of sixteen ci- 
ties in Syria Palmyrena, whereof Alalis^ and Danaba, and 
Evaria, were afterwards bishops^ sees. Pliny places it two 
hundred and three miles from tbe nearest coast of Syria, 
and three hundred and thirty^seven miles from Seleucia 
upon Tigris, near Bagdat. Josephus places it one day's 
journey from Euphrates, and six fix)m Babylon; which 
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must be understood of an horseman's journey of about chap. m. 
^ixty miles a day, it being more than so much from this 
city to Euphrates. Ptolemy also mentions a river running 
by Palmyra, which did not appear to our travellers, unless 
that gut or channel, wherein they were overflowed by the 
rain-waters^ was tlie bed thereof ^ which may possibly 
run with a constant stream in the wiilter, or times of much 
rain. But this (as the rivers of Aleppo and Damascus at 
this day) is made by Ptokmy, not to empty itself into the 
sea or any other river, but to be imbibed by the thirsty 
earth of the deserts. And so much for the once most 
noble city of Tadmor or Palmyra, said in Scripture to be 
built by Solomon. 
' In vcr. 26. of this ninth chapter, we are informed, that 7« 
Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-gehery which is be^ geberand 
side Elothy on the shore of the Red sea, in the land ofEdom^ Eioth. 
In 2 Chrort. viii. 17. we arfe told, that Solomon himself 
went to Ezion-geber, and to Eloth, at the sea^-side in the 
land of Edom. In Num. xxxiii. 35. we read, that one of 
the encampments of the Israefite^ was at Ezion-geber; 
and Deut. ii« 8. Moses reminds the Israelites, how that, 
when they passed by from the children ofEsau^ through the 
way of the plain from Elath and Exion-geber^ they turned 
and passed by the way of the wilderness ofMoab. These 
are the texts, wherein these plaices are first mentioned in 
the sacred history. And as from hence it might be in« 
ferred, that Ezion-geber and Eloth were neighbouring 
places, and both near to the land of Edom i so from the 
text we are speaking of in relation to Solomon, it is evi-* 
dent, that they were not only adjoining cities, but both 
situated in the land of Edom ; and Consequently that the 
land of Edom did reach quite to the shore of the Red sea^ 
And this affords a great confirmation to the truth of that 
opinion, that the Red sea was so called as lying on the coast 
of Edom ; of. which I have spoken Vol. I. PaH II. cbap.ii. 
§. 3. of thia my Geography of the Old Testatnent. That 
Ezion-geber was a sea*-pcH't town, ia cleaf from the act- 
count we have in Scripture thereof^ it being said here. 
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^ART III. I Kings ix. a6. expressly, that Solomon made a navy of ships 
""■^ inr Ezion^geber ; and chap. xxii. ver. 48. that the ships, 

which Jehoshaphat made, were broken at Ezion-geber. 
That Elath, or EUoth, was a sea-port or haven, is not so 
evident from Scripture ; but what is said of Solomon's 
going to EUoth, as well as to Ezion-geber, 2 Chron. viii. 
17. seems to favour it. Likewise particular notice being 
taken, 2 Kings xiv. m. of Azariah's restoring Elath to 
Judah; and again, 2 Kings xvi, 6. of Rezin King of Syria 
recovering Elath to Syria, and driving out the Jews from 
Elath, this shews, that Elath was a place of more than 
ordinary importance; and therefore it was so most pro- 
bably^ on account of its being a good port or haven j 
since it, as well as Ezion-geber, is expressly said, a Chron. 
viii. 17. to be situated on the sea-side. And this is further 
confirmed by our finding a bay of the Red sea, called in 
Heathen writers, the Elamitick or Elanitick bay, taking 
without doubt this name from a port on it, named Elama 
or Elana; which might be very probably the same de- 
noted in Scripture by Elath or Eloth; especially since Eu- 
sebius and Jerom tell us, that it was in their days called 
JEla, ; and that from thence they were wont to set sail for 
the Indies and Egypt; and that there was placed the 
tenth Roman legion ; which further shews it to be a place 
of great consequence. As for Ezion-geber, or Ezion- 
gaber, some will have it to be the same port, that was by 
the Greeks and Latins called Berenice, from an Egyptian 
Queen of that name: but Eusebius and Jerom tell us, 
that in their time it was thought to be the same that was 
then called Asia, as it is in the Greek of Eusebius ; or 
Essia, as it is in the Latin of Jerom. As for the land of 
Ophir, whither the ships of Solomon are said to have gone, 
and fetched from thence gold, it is spoken of in the first 
volume. 
8. In the beginning of chap. x. we have an account of the 

Of Shcba. Q^^„ Qf Sbeba's coming to Sofomon, The learned are 
divided as to the situation of this Sheba^ some making it 
to lie in Africk, others in Arabia. The oldest writer of 
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the former opinion is^ T think^ Josephus, the Jewish bis** CHAP. m. 
torian; and Bochart plainly intimates^ thai others^ who 
have since embraced the said opinion^ have done it solely 
upon Josephus's authority, without duly considering what 
is to be said against it. I shall not trouble the reader with 
all the flaws observed by Bochart, in the account given 
us of this Queen by Josephus ; it will suffice to take no- 
tice here of two or three of the most palpable errors. Jo- 
sephus then makes this Queen of Sheba, that came to 
Solomon, to reign over both Ethiopia and Egypt ; whereas 
it is evident from the sacred history, that in the time of 
Solomon there reigned over Egypt that Pharaoh, whose 
daughter Solomon married, and Shishak, who, not long 
after the death of Solomon, made war upon Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon. Again, Josephus will have this 
Queen to be called the Queen of Sheba, from her capital 
city. For, says he, the metropolis of the Ethiopians was 
called Saba, before that Cambyses named it Meroe, from 
his sister. Whereas other historians tell us, that Cam** 
byses huilt Meroe, (so that there was no such place before,) 
and named it so firom his mother. Once more, Herodotus^ 
whom Josephus professes to follow herein, no where says 
that any such woman reigned in Ethiopia. These obser- 
vations may suffice to shew the weakness of the opinion 
we are speaking of. I shall now add two or three obser- 
vations to confirm the truth of the other opinion, that 
by the Queen of Sheba^ is to be understood the Queen of 
the country so named, and situated, not in Ethiopia in 
Africk, but in the south part of Arabia Felix. And first, 
Bochart observes, that the kingdom of Sheba was usually 
called by the Orientalist, the south country , or kingdom of 
the south. Whence it follows, that our blessed Saviour 
spake according to the common mode, when he called 
the Queen of Sheba by the style of the Queen of the south. 
adly. The Queen of Sheba in Arabia Felix may be truly 
said to come from the utmost parts of the earthy forasmuch 
as these Sabeeans Inhabited the utmost parts of Arabia 
southward : whereas the Ethiopians in Meroe had several 

VOL. II. G 
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PART llL nations more giouth than they in Africk. 3dly, Arabia Fc- 
— lix much more abounded with gold and spices^ which were 

brought by that Queen to Solomon^ than Ethiopia is re* 
ported to do. And lastly, it is related, that women reigned 
over these Sabeans, as well as over the Ethiopians. This 
kingdom may be seen in the map of the plantations of the 
descendants of Ham, vol. i. 
9, . Solomon being dead, presently after Reboboam's ac- 
Of thcdivi- cession to- the throne, the tribes of Israel were divided into 
Lnd of Is. two distinct kingdoms, ten of the tribes setting up Jero- 
twodktinct'^*"^* the son of Nebat, for their King; and the other 
kingdoms, two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, adhering to the house of 
kingdom of I^*^^^* ^^ ^* indeed said, chap. xi. ver. ii. and ja. that 
Judah and God foretold Solomon, that for his sins he would rend the 
^ing^mo i^j^^Qj Qyj^^ of the hand of his son; howbeit, not all the 
kingdom, but that he would give one tribe to his son, for 
David's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake. And accordingly, 
ver. 30. Ahijah tlie prophet acquaints Jeroboani, that as 
God had decreed to give ten tribes to him, so h.e had de- 
creed that Solomon's successors should have one tribe for 
his servant David's sake, Qndfor Jerusalem's sake, the city 
which he had chosen out of all the tribes of Israel. Now it 
being thus said in* these two texts, that God would giVe 
&ne tribe to the descendants of Solomon, and it being plain 
from chap. xii. ver. 21, 25. that the two tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin did adhere to Rehoboam; nay, it being 
expressly said, % Chron. xi. I2. that he had Judah and 
Benjamin on his side ; hence at first view there seems to be 
some shew of disagreement between these texts, which 
Commentators have endeavoured to reconcile after various 
manners. But whosoever considers duly the phrase or 
manner of speaking made use of in those texts, where one 
tribe is said to be reserved to the house of David, will find, 
that thereby is plainly enough denoted, that the house of 
David should have two tribes adhere still to it. For both 
the said texts, i Kings xi. i%. and 32. rendered according 
to their full importance, imply thus tnuch, that to the 
house of David should be reserved one tribe for David's 
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sakei and one tribe f6r Jerusalem's sitke; and so two tribes, CHAP* IH. 
viz. that of Judah, for David's sake, wha was of that tribe ; 
and the other of Benjamin for Jerusalem's' sake, as beiiig in 
that tribe, Josh. xviiL 28. And iis this exposition is easy, 
and takes away so much as the appearance of any'disi^eia^ 
ment, so it is confirmed, not only expressly by the Seventy 
Interpreters in 1 Kings xi. 3a. but also by the original 
text itself, when it says, in both the forecited passages^* that 
only ten tribes were given to Jeroboam ; fbr thence it 
plainly follows, that the other two were reserved to the 
house of David. 

Again, though it be said, that ten tribes were given to 
Jeroboam, yet this is not to be so strictly understood, as if 
every city appertaining to the said ten tribes did fall off 
to Jeroboam . For the contrary expressly appears, 2 Chron. 
xi. 10. where, among the cities which Rehobo^m biiilt for 
defence, we have mention made of Zorah and Aijalo% 
which were allotted to the tribe of Dan, as w6l read Josh, 
xix. 41, 42. And as to the people, it is expresdy said, 
2 Chron. XI. 13 — 17. that the priests and the LevUes that 
were in all Israel {i. e. in all the other tribes that fell off to 
Jeroboam) resorted to him (i. e. Rehoboam) (mt of all their 
coasts. For the Leuites left their suburbs and their possession, 
and came to Judah and Jerusalem : for Jeroffoam and. his 
sons had cast them off from executing the priest's office unto 
the Lord. And after them, out of all the tribes of Israely 
such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel,, came 
to Jerusalem to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fiUh^s. 
And this gives clear light to the true meaning o£ i King^ 
xii. 17. where it \& %Siii, but as for the children of Israel 
which dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over 
them. The true and full meaning of which seems to be 
this : that Rehoboam reigned, not only over Judah and 
Benjamin, but alsp over such of the other ten tribes as, ad- 
hering to the service of the ti'ue God, came and dwelt in 
the cities of Judah. For upon the division of the kingdom 
into two, it is sufficiently known, that as the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, and what else appertained to the house 
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PABT III. of David, was comprehended under the name of the king- 
dom ofJudah; ahd the kmg thereof was styled the King 
of Judah; so the other ten tribes were denoted by tht 
name of the children of Israel, their country by the name 
of the kingdom of Israel, and their King was styled the 
Kijig of Israel. 
10. As to the capital cities of these two kingdoms, Jeru- 
^^^fl^salem all along continued to be so in respect of the king- 
kingdom ofdom of Judah. But as for the kingdom of Israel, its ca- 
khigdom of P*^ or r^al city was at first for some time Shechem. For 
Israel. vve read, i Kings xii. 25. that Jeroboam built Shechem in 
mount Ephraim, and dwelt there. That he did also some- 
tinoe reside at Tirzah, is evident from chap. xiv. ver. 17: 
but whether he made it the place of his constant or chief 
residence in his latter days, so as that the regal seat may 
be said to be by him translated thither from Shechem, iis 
not certain. Certain it is, from chap; xv. ver. 33. that 
Saasha (who slew Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, and suc- 
ceeded him) made Tirzah his regal city. And it appears 
from chap. xvi. 8—23. that so it continued to be, during 
the reigns of these succeeding Kings, viz. Elah, the son of 
Baasha, and Zimri, and Omri ; which last reigned six years 
in Tirzah; and then he bought the hill Samaria of Shemer, 
and built on the hill, and called the name of the city which 
he builty after the name of Shemer, owner of the hill {She^ 
meron, or) Samaria. And this was the regal or capital 
city of the kingdom of Israel, not only the remaining 
years of Omri^s reign, but through the several reigns of all 
hb'sudcessors, even till an end was put to the kingdom of 
Israel by the conquest of the King of Assyria. Of which 
more in its due place. 
11, In chap. xiv. ver. 25. we read, that in the fifth year of 

OftheLu* Rehoboam, Shishak King of Egypt came up against Jeru- 
Sukkiims, ^hm. And in % Chron. xii. i — ^4. we are further in- 
IlSllif **^" ^^""^ that this judgment came upon RehoboanS, because 
he forsook the law of the Lord; and also, that the people 
were without number, that came with Shishak out of Egypt; 
the Lubims, the Snkkiims, and the Ethiopians. As for the 
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Lubims, it is generally agreed by the learned^ that there- CHAP. in. 
by are meant the Libyans, adjoining to Egypt. And not 
only the affinity of the names confirms this opinion, but 
also the signification of the Hebrew word, it being derived 
from a root or primitive word, which denotes to thirst, or 
thirst ; and so a very proper word to denote the inhabitants 
of Libya or Africa, as being a very thirsty y i. e. dry or 
sandy country. The Hebrew word Sukkiims is derived 
from a word, which denotes either a tent, (whence the 
name of Succoth is given to the place where Jacob pitched 
his tents, when he came out of Mesopotamia, Gen. xxxiii. 
17.) or else a cave. Hence the learned are not agreed, 
whether by the Sukkiims here mentioned are to be under- 
stood the Troglodytae, a people in the parts of Libya or 
Africk adjoining on to Egypt southwards, and so called 
by the Greeks as living in caves; or else the Scenitae, a 
people in Arabia Petraea, or the parts of Arabia adjoining 
next to Egypt, and so called by tHe Greeks as living in 
tents J and otherwise better known to these parts of the 
world by the name of Saracens. The last people men- 
tioned in this place, and called by our translation, in con- 
formity to the Septuagint, Ethiopians, are denoted in the 
Hebrew text by the name of Cushim, as being descendants 
of Cush 5 and therefore thereby ar« most probably denoted 
the inhabitants of Arabia, namely, of the other parts of 
Arabia, besides that inhabited by the Sukkiims, if thereby 
were denoted the Scenitae or Saracens. That by the 
Cushim here mentioned cannot with any probability be 
understood the Ethiopians living in Africk and beyond 
Egypt, is confirmed by their being related, chap. xiv. ver. 
9-— 15. to have invaded Judah in the days of Asa, under 
Zerab their king or leader. At which time the Lord smote 
the Cushim ; and Asa, and the people that mere with htm, 
pursued tliem unto Gerar; and the Ethiopians were over- 
throum, and they (i. e. Asa and his people) smote alt the 
cities round about Gerar, &c. — ^Whence it plainly follows, 
that the Cushim here mentioned were such as inhabited the 
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. PABTiii. parts adjoining to Gerar, and consequently not any part 

of the African Ethiopia, but Arabia. 

12. In chap. XV. ver. 16-— C(2. of this first Book of Kings we 

ron*Abcl- ^^^^ ^^^^ Baasha King of Israel went up against Judak, 

beth-niaa- and built Ramah, that he might not suffer any to go out or 

chah, &c. come in to Asa King of Judah. Whereupon Asa by great 

presents prevailed upon Benhadad King of Syria, to invade 

the kingdom of Israel; and the Syrian army smote Ijon, 

and Dan f and Ahel-heth-maachahy and all Cinneroth, with 

all the land.of Naphthali. Whereupon Baasha left off 

.building of Bamah; and King Asa made a proclamation 

Jhroughout all Judah, and they took away the stones ofRa-- 
mahy and the timber there^, and King Asa built with them 
Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. The circumstances here 
mentioned make it almost unquestionable, that the Bamah 
here spoken of is to be understood of the Bamah near Je- 
rusalem, lying in the tribe of Benjamin. By Baasha's 
building it, is probably to be understood his fortifying it> 

- and perhaps, to that end, building a tower or citadel there- 
in;- the materials whereof were carried away by the men 

-of Judah to build, i. e. to fortify, Geba and Mizpah, two 
other cities of Benjamin. The design of Baasha in build- 
ing or fortifying Bamah, in order that he might not suffer 
any to go out or come in to Asa King ofJudah, probably 
alludes to what is related % Cbron. xv. 8, 9. where we 
]earn, that Asa had taken some cities that were in mount 
Ephraim, and that the people came over to him out of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, in abundance. The 
cities Ijon and Abel-beth*maachah, being mentioned with 

. Dan, and the country of Cinneroth, and the land of Naph- 
thali, it is not to be doubted, but that they lay in. those 
northern parts of the kingdom of Israel, though their 
situation cannot be niore particularly assigned from any 
thing said in Scripture of them. 
13^ At ver. 27. of this chap. xv. we read, that when Baasha 

Of Gibbe-. smote Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, this latter was laying 

-siege to Gibbethon, which belonged to the Philistines. This 
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city 18 expressly reckoned^ Josh. xix. 44. among the cities CHAP. Mi. 

allotted to the tribe of Dan^ and also it was assigned as a 

Levitical city in that tribe. Wherefore, either the Israel*- 

ites had never hitherto expelled the Philistines out of it^ 

or else the Philistines had again recovered it. It seems to 

have been a strong place; fora3much as die siege seems 

to have been carried on from before the death of Nadab, 

all along the reign of Baasha, till the death of his son Eiafa, 

by Zimri, and the setting up of Omri for King against 

Zimri. For the text tells us, that the people were encamped 

at Gibletkon; and the people that were encamped heard 

say J Zimri has conspired and slain the King: wherefore all 

Israel made Omri, tie captain of the host. King over Israel 

ihat day in the cawip.-— Chap. xvi. ver. 15, 16. 

Omri, being made King, goes up from Gibbethon, and ^^« 
besieges Tirzah, and takes it, and reigns there six years, na, the'ca- 
After which he removes his regal seat to Samaria, a cityP*^^***^ 
' which he new built from the ground, on an hill bought Israel, 
of one Shemer, from whom he called the city by the name 
of Samaria, as has been above observed. This city from 
thencefoith continued to be the regal or capital city of 
the kingdom of Israel, till a period was put to the said 
kingdom. And hence the word Samaria is often used by 
the sacred writers of the Old Testament, to denote the 
.whole kingdom of Israel. It was first beisieged by Ben- 
hadad King of Syria, and reduced to so great extremity, 
that the bead of an ass was sold for eighty shekels of 
silver, which is computed by some to be about ten pounds 
sterling: but however, the city was then miraculously de- 
livered according to the prediction of the prophet Ellisha. 
It was afterwards taken by Salmanassai* King of Assyria, 
after a siege of three years. This prince took away* the 
Israelites or ten tribes captive, and instead of them sent 
a new colony of diverse nations, who patched up a reli*- 
gion out of the Jewish religion and their own heathenish 
and superstitious rites. In the time of the Maccabees, 
this city was taken by one of the Maccabean family, and 
whoU^ ruined. Herod the Great, being pleased with the 
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PART HI, tttnation of it^ ag«un rebuilt it in a more stately manner than 
before, beautifying it with fine marble pillars, and other 
carved stones, which are in great abundance found amongst 
the rubbish. He inclosed it also with a strong wall, and 
beautified it with a temple; and, in honour of Augustus 
Caesar, he named it Sebaste, the Greek word Sebastos 
being used in that language to answer to the Latin Au- 
gustus. Herod Agrippa obtained this city of the Roman 
Emperor Caligula, and siding with the Romans against 
the Jews under Vespasian, they then avoided the public 
calamity of that country. But afterwards, taking other 
measures, they were, together with the rest of the Jews, 
extirpated out of Palestine by the Emperor Adrian, and 
the city has since gone to decay. It is conjectured by 
Brochard, who traced the ruins of it, to have been bigger 
than Jerusalem. John the Baptist is said to be buried here. 
It was in the time of the Christian Emperors an arch- 
bishop^s see 5 but now there are only a few cottages^ and 
convents inhabited by Greek monks. 
15* The following part of tlie first Book of Kings (viz. from 

brooiTchc- '^^^P' ^* ^®^' ^^' ^^ chap. xxii. ver. 40.) is taken up with 
nth. the history of Ahab, son of Omri, and King of Israel, in- 

termingled with the history of the famous prophet Elijah. 
And the first place that occurs here, and has not yet been 
spoken of, is the brook Cherith, which is said, chap. xvii. 
ver. 3. to be before Jordan. From which nothing else can 
be well inferred, but that this brook ran into Jordan. 
Whether it lay on the east or west side of Jordan is not 
agreed on. Eusebius, or at least Jerom, places it beyond 
Jordan, and so on the east side of it : but others generally 
agree in placing it rather on the west of Jordan ; because 
it is said ver. 3. by God to Elijah : Get thee hence, and 
turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, 
that is before Jordan. Where the expression turn thee 
eastward, seems to imply, that Elijah was on the west side 
of Jordan : for had he been on the east side, then to have 
gone to a river that ran on that side into Jordan, would 
have been to have turned westward. The particular situa^ 
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tlon of this brook is assigned by Adrichomius in the con* CHAP. ^It. 
fines of Epbraim and Benjamin. — - 

As for Zarephath^ (chap. xvfi. ver. 9.) which belonged 16. 
to Zidon, It is in the New Testament (Luke iv. 26.) called p^^J[*" 
Sarepta; and under that name I have spoken of it in Part 
I. chap. iv. sect. 6. of my Geography of the New Testa- 
ment. And in like manner, mount Carmel, the river 
Kishon, and all the other place? mentioned ki the remain- 
ing part of this first Book of Kings, have been before spor 
ken of in my Geography of the Old Testament. 
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CHAP. IV. 

, Places mentioned in the second Book of Kings, and not 
spoken of before. 

' • X HE second Book of Kings begins with giving us an ac- 
l,e^a^lnst count, ^^^ Moab, that was before tributary to the King 
Itnel. of Israel, rebelled against Israel; i. e. cast off their subjec- 
tion to the King of Israel, q/Ver the death of Ahab; and 
how Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, sent to inqvire of Baal- 
zebuby the God ofEkron, concerning his recovery from the 
disease he then lay under; and what was thereupon done 
by the prophet Elijah, of whose being taken up into hea- 
ven we have an account, chap. ii. The places mentioned 
in both these two first chapters have been all spoken of 
before. 

2. From chap. ii. to chap. xiii. we have the history of Eli- 
^^*^^^^^ shah the prophet, from the death of Elijah, whom he suc- 
dued; the ceeded, to his own death, intermixed with the history of 
Srisrwi- ^^® Kings of Judah and Israel. In chap. iii. we are in- 
itcs, and formed, how Jehoram, (another son of Ahab, that suc- 
Utdc.*^ ^ ceeded his brother Ahaziah, for want of issue of his own,) 

being joined by Jehoshaphat King of Judah, went against 
Moab in order to reduce it to subjection again. And ver. 
8, 9. we are particularly informed, that they went the way 
through the wilderness of Edom, andfetcfied a compass of 
seven days journey. Whereby is denoted, that they went 
not the most direct or nearest way to invade Moab, which 
lay over Jordan, and through the tribe of Reuben, or 
south part of the country beyond Jordan ; hut fetched a 
compass through the wilderness of Edom, which probably 
lay on the south-west of the Salt sea, and so invaded Moab 
on those parts which were most distant from Israel, and 
on which consequently they least expected to be invaded 
upon. 

3. In chap. iv. ver. 42. we read of a man that came from 
OfBaalsha-g^gjj^jgjjjj^ and brought Elisha twenty loaves of barley. 
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wherewith he fed an hundred men, so that they left chap. iv. 
thereof. This place is in the Septuagint version written ' 

Baetharisai which, Eusebius and Jerom tell us, was a town 
in the borders of Diospolis, abovit fifteen 'miles distant from 
it to the north, in the country of Thamna, whence it ap- 
pears to have been situated in mount Ephraim. And this 
description agrees well enough with what we read of the 
land of Shalisha, i Sam. ix. 4. wherein this Baalshalisha 
probably was situated. For the land of Shalisha probably 
lay in Ephraim : though Jerom will have Shalisha to be 
the same with Zoar, otherwise called Belah, whither Lot 
fled; and hence some have fancied that Baalshalisha should 
rather be read Belashdisha,a8 a name compounded of Bela 
and Shalisha. The Chaldee Paraphrast and Arabick In- 
terpreter render it the south country, which favours the lat- 
ter opinion, rather than the former; inasmuch as Zoar 
lay indeed to the south of Gilgal, where EUisha then was, 
whereas Ephraini lay to the north and north-west. 

In chap. viii. ver. oo, ai. we read,'that' in the days of 4. 
Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, Edom revoltedfrom under /Af O^Zair. 
hand ofJudah, and made a King over themselves. Where- 
upon Joram went over to Zair, and smote the Edomites. 
From the circumstances of the story, this Zair appears to 
be near or in the land of Edom. It seems by sOtne in- 
terpreters to be taken for the same as S6ir,^ whereby the 
land of Edom is frequently denoted in "Scripture ; but it 
is diflferently written in the Hebrew tongue, and by the 
Seventy Interpreters it is rendered Sior. 

In the following verse of the same chapter, we read, that ^. 
then Lihnah revolted at the same time. This is conjectured o^ Libnah. 
by some to be a different place from the Libnah, lying in 
the tribe of Judah, and often mentioned in the sacred 
history; and they will have it to be a city of Edom. But 
it seems most probable, that it was no bther than thecity 
of Judah, and which was one of the cities in that tribe 
assigned to the sons of Aaron; and that by the revolting 
thereof is to be understood, the inhabitants refusing to ad- 
mit the idolatrous worship he would have set up there. 
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PART in. as well as in other places of his kiogdoin; and that, 
therefore, upon his death, or some short time after, they 
opened their gates again. And this seems to be confirmed^ 
not only by its being expressly said, a Chron. xxi. lo. 
The same time also did Lilnah revolt from under his hand; 
because he had forsaken the Lord God of his fathers : but 
also by its being said, both 2 Kings viii. M. and 2 Chron. 
%xi. lo. only that Libnah revolted^ without adding thereto 
what is just before said of Edom, that it continued to re- 
volt unto this day. The omission of which expression 
seems to imply, that Libnah had ceased so to revolt before 
the tim^ the sacred Penman wrote. 
^* In chap. ix. ver. 27. we read, that Jehu being anointed 

and ibic- '^'"g ^^ Iirael by the appointment of God, and having 

*™' slain Joram, the son of Ahab, he followed after Ahaziah, 

the King of Judah, that aided Joram ; and that Jehu's 
men slew him at the going up to Gur, which is by Ibleam.* 
Now Gur is no where else mentioned in Scripture ; but 
Ibleam, by which it is said to be, is mentioned in two 
other places; viz. Josh. xvii. 11. and Judg. i. 27. In the 
former place we read, that Manasseh had in Issachar and 
AsheTy Bethskean and her toums^ and Ibleam and her townsj 
&c. Where, by the expression, m Issachar and Astier, is 
probably meant in the confines of those two tribes; where 
also Megiddo is said to be situated in the same text. 
Some understand Gur (or, as it is in the vulgar Latin, 
Gaver) to be the name of an ascent or hill by Ibleam; and 
the Seventy Interpreters render the Hebrew text Aus : In 
the going up to Gai, which is Ibleam; whereby they plainly 
understood Gai, or Gur, to be only another name for 
Ibleam. 
7. In chap. xii. ver. 20. we read, that the servants of 

Jokthcd'^''^^*^^ King of Judah made a conspiracy, and slew him in 
Bethmillo, or the house ofMilloy which goes down to Silla ; 
of which we have spoken in the & description of the city 
^f Jerusalem. In chap. xiv. ver. 7. we are informed, tb^ 

* Page !2T, chap. ii. sect. 10, 11. <*f this vdutue. 
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Amaziah^ the son of Joash^ dew ofEdom in the vcdley of chaf. l^* 
Salt ten thousandy and took Selah by wary and called the — — ^ 
name of it Joktheel, unto this day. Of the valley of Salt I 
* have before spoken. The word Selah does in the Hebrew 
tongue signify a rocky and so exactly answers to the Greek, 
word Petra; and therefore it is not without reason agreed 
upon by commentators^ that this Selah was the same city 
with that called by the Greeks and Latins^ Petra, lying in 
Arabia Petrsea, thought to be so named from this its chief 
city : though others rather think^ that as this city had ita 
name from its situation on ^a rock^ so the adjacent tract 
was called Arabia Petraea, from its being overspread with 
such rocks or rocky hills. 

In ver. ^5. of this fourteenth chapter, we are informed, g. 
that Jeroboam, the son qfJoash King of Israel, restored the J^roho^m, 
coast of Israel from the entering in ofHamath, unto the *ea joash, how 
of the plain, according to the word of the Lord, which he^^^^^^J^ 
spake by Jonah the prophet, who was of Gath-hepher. Ofcoastof !«• 
the entering in ofHamath I have before spoken ; and that^Q^^^"^' 
by the Sea of the Plain, is meant the Salt sea, (otherwise hephcr. 
called by common writers, the Dead sea^ and the jisphcd* 
tite lake,) is clear from Deut. iii. 17. Why this King is said 
to restore these parts, may be gathered from i Kings xv. ap. 
and 2 Kings x. 33. For in the former place we* have an 
account, that Benhadad the "King of Syria had smote Ijon, 
and Dan, and Abel-beth-maachah, and all Cirmeroih, with 
all the land ofNaphthali; and in the latter place we read> 
that Hazael, a succeeding King of Syria, smote all the 
country beyond Jordan. The only place mentioned in 
the text we are speaking of, and not before described, is 
Gath-hepher, the birth-place, or at least dwelling-place, 
of Jonas the prophet. This is expressly said by Eusebius 
and Jerom to be situated in the tribe of Zabulon; and the 
latter tells us in his preface to the prophecy of Jonah, - 
that it was two miles distant from Sephorim, or Dioce* 
sarsea, in the way thence to Tiberias ; that it was no great 

*> Compare 2 Chron. xxv. 12. 
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PART III. place^ and. that the sepulchre of Jonah was shewn there 
in his. tkne. He also further observes, that some con- 
founded this place with Gath near Lydda, or DiosppHs^ 
and lying in the country of the Philistines : whereas the 
sacred history plainly distinguishes this from that, by the 
addition of Hepher thereto. Whereby some suppose, is 
denoted, that it lay in a tract of Zabulon, called the land 
of Hepher, i Kings iv. lo. and that the King of Hepher^ 
said to be slain by Joshua, Josh. xii. 17. was King of this 
land of Hepher. But this is only conjecture. Upon, the 
testintony of Eusebius and Jerom, concerning the situation 
of Gath-hepher in the tribe of Zabniori, it seems very 
probable, that it was the same with Gittah-bepher, men- 
tioned as lying in the eastern coast of Zabulon, Josh. six. 

13- 
9- In diap. xvi. ver. 9. we read, that Tiglath-pilescr, King 

longtog to" of Assyria, went up against Damascus^ and took it, and 
^pf^nsofcarried the people of it captive to Kir. This place is ren- 
dered in the vulgar Latin, Gyrene, which cannot be un- 
derstood of the city or country lying in Africk, and well 
known, and frequently mentioned by , Greek and Latin 
writers under the name of Gyrene; forasmuch as the 
King of Assyria (at least in. those days) had nothing to do 
with this Gyrene. Wherefore, by Kir and. the Gyrene in 
the Latin version, must be understood some city or country 
lying within the dominions of the King of Assyria. And 
accordingly we find a river Gyrrhus, and cities called 
Gjrropolis, and Cyrena^ and Garine, mentioned by writers 
as lying in these parts; and a part of Media, called Syro- 
media, from these Syrians, as is probably thought, being 
carried captive hither. 
10. In chap; xvii. we have an account of the final captivity 

^^JJj'^of the Israelites or ten tribes, by Shalmaneser King of 
«an, Ac. Assyria, who is said ver. 6. to carry Israel away into jissyria, 
ten*SbM**'^^ io, place them in Halah and in Halor by the river of 
were car- Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes. In i Ghron. v. 26. 
tivc.*^*^ it is siaid, that the King of Assyria brought the Reubenites 
and Gadites, and half tribe of Manasseh, unto Halah, and 
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Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan. That, by thecHAiP. nr. 
river Gozan is here denoted the country about that river, 
and which by Ptolemy is called Gauzanitis, is so probable, 
as to be agreed upon by the generality of writers- The 
word Halah may be otherwise written agreeably to the 
Hebrew Chalach ; and therefore is veiy probably thought 
to'denote the country in the north part of Assyria, called 
by Ptolemy, Calacine or Calachene. In like manner, 
Habor may be written, agreeably to the original, Chabor; 
whence it is probably thought to be the mountain (or 
the mountainous country) between Media and Assyria, 
called by Ptolemy, Chaboras. And lastly, Harah, men- 
tioned in I Chron. v. 26. is thought by some to denote ^ 
the same with the cities of the Medes^ in this 2 Kings xvii, 
6. which, they say, is confirmed by the observation, that 
Media is by the Greeks sometimes called Aria, and the 
Medes Arii, (namely, in Herodot. vii. 62. and Pausan. in 
Corinth.) It is certain, that in the east or south-east parts 
adjoining to, or not far from Media, we meet with a coun- 
try, called Aria or Ariene. 

In ver. 24. chap. xvii. of this second Book of Kings we iV. , 
are informed, that the King of Assyria brought men Jrom^^^^^^* 
Babylon^ and from Cuthah, and from Aviij and from Ha^ 
math, and from Sepharvaim^ and placed them in the cities 
of Samaria, instead of the children of Israel.' I need not 
speak anything more of Babylon and Hamath; and I 
need but remind the reader, that it has been before ob- 
served in my account of the Garden of Eden, that Cuthah 
here mentioned was in all probability the same with Cush, 
which is said by Moses to be encompassed by the ^iver 
Gihon; and that accordingly it is much the same with the 
country called by the Greeks Susiana, (where 'We read of 
the Cossei and Cissii, &c.) and to this very day is said to 
be called Chusestan. As for Ava, what xjity or country is 
denoted hereby, is hard to be accounted for. We do in-* 
deed read Deut. ii. 23. of the Avims; but then .in the 
same text we read also, that the Caphtorim (or Philistines)- 
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PAKTUI. destroyed them, and dwelt in their steady long before thele 
times. And therefore Ava here mentioned cannot with 
any probability denote the country of the Avims, men- 
tioned in the forecited place of Deuteronomy, as some- 
have imagined. Nor does it appear,- that the King of 
Assyria had then under his subjection the parts where 
these A vims are said to dwell; nay, the contrary rather 
appears. The most probable opinion in this matter seems 
to be that of the learned Grotius, who has observed, that 
there are by Ptolemy mentioned a people of Bactriana, 
under the name of Avadiae. It is not to be omitted, that 
the place here called Ava seems in all probability to be the 
same that is called Ivah, chap, xviii. ver. 34. and chap, 
xix. ver. 13. 
12. The Sepharvaim above mentioned is very probably con^ 

vaim. " jectured by the learned to be the city called Sipphara by 
Ptolemy, and by Abydenus, the city of the Sippareni. It 
is called by a plural name in Ptolemy, as well as by a 
dual in the Hebrew, probably, because the river Euphrates 
ran through it, and so divided it as it were into two cities. 
13* In chap, xviii. ver. 34. together with the Gods of Ha- 

^^j^JJJ^^'^math, and Sepharvaim, and Ivah, we have mention made^ 
of the Grods of Arpad and Henah. As to Arpad, thereby 
is probably denoted the country lying above the land of 
Hamath, atid over against which lies the small island, 
called Aradus by the Greeks £md Latins; which name 
contains in it apparent footsteps of the Hebrew name 
Arpad or Arvad. 

^^* As for Henah, I can neither meet with in others, nor 

* think myself of any satisfactory account of it. Grotius 
thinks it might be, perhaps, Ange in Arabia Felix. Others 
take Henah and Ivah to be the names of two idols : but 
it seems clear from chap. xix. ver. 13. that they were both 
cities. The Chaldee Paraphrast renders them as two verbs. 
The Syriack and Arabick Interpreters render, what is 
Ivah in our translation, all along by Avah ; and Henah 
by Noa. 
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In chap.xix. ver. 12. besides Gozaii, ^jid Jlaxsmi and.W^?^!^. 
the children of Eden, which were in Thelasar, (whi^h have ' j^ 
been all spoken of already,) we have mention made ofof Re^eph. 
Rezeph. Now since we find in Ptolemy mention made of 
Resapha in the country Palmyrene, on the west of the 
Euphrates^ and above spoken of; and also of Rezipha, a 
city of Mesopotamia, and so on the east of the Euphrates; 
4t is very probable, that one of these two might be the 
place here called Rezeph; and most probably the last, as 
carrying in it the greatest affinity to the letters of the He- 
brew word. 

In the history of the reign of the good King Josiah, we 16. 
have mention made of Carchemish by Euphrates, a Chron. ^jsh*^^^' 
XXXV. ao. This is probably thought to be the same, called 
by the Greeks and Latins, Circesium. 

In 2 Kings xxiii. 33. we read, that Pkaraoh-necob put 17. 
Jehoahazy the son of Josiah, in lands at Riblah, in the land^^^^^^' 
ofHamath. Where the land of Hamath lay, has already 
been shewn. And it is hence evident, that Riblah lay in 
the land of Hamath ; and consequently out of the land of 
Canaan, contrary to the opinion of some. Hence others 
more reasonably suppose it to be Antioch, or else Apamea, 
or some other of the cities situated on the river Orontes; 
on which stood Epiphania, called Hamath in the days of 
Jerom, and therefore probably thought by him to be the 
Hamath mentioned so often in Scripture. 

And thus- 1 have gohe through the second book of IS. 
Kings. The places mentioned in the books of the Chroni-^**^^ 
cles are chiefly the same with those mentioned in the books Chfoniclei, 
of the sacred history already gone through x some few that *^* 
are mentioned peculiarly in these books of the Chronicles, 
and are not mentioned in the other preceding sacred 
books, I have inserted in their proper places, into the 
geography of the books of Kings. As to the following 
books of the sacred Scripture, the principal places men- 
tioned in them, and of which, I think, we have any to- 
lerable knowledge, have also been taken notide of be- 
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•PART III. fore; excepting the cities and other places lying in Per- 
sia or Media, or adjoining to the Persian empire^ and men- 
tioned in the books of Ezra^ Neheniiah^ Esther, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and some other; of these therefore I shall speak 
something ia the following chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Places situated in, or bordering on, the ancient Persian 
Empire, and mentioned in the Old Testament, but not 
' spoken of already* 

W E meet not with the name of Persia in the sacred his- 1. 
tory, before the time of Daniel the prophet, who I'vedP^^'^**^^^ 
in the reign of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, called. 
This great and &mou& Emperor is said, not only to have 
ttt:^t the inhabitants of Persia properly so called, the art 
of -horsemanship; but also to have published an edict or 
lavir, importing, that it should be esteemed mean and 
scandalous for any man of that country to go on foot, 
whether the journey he went were long or short; by this 
means enjoining the inhabitants to become horsemen. 
Now the word Paras in the Oriental tongues denoting 
an horseman, hence it is not improbably thought, that 
upon the said inhabitants thus becoming universally horse- 
men, the country and people came to be denoted by the 
name of Paras, first in the days of Cyrus ; whereas, in 
former days, both country and people were denoted by 
the name of Elam, one of the sons of Shem, who first set- 
tled in these parts after the Flood. From the word Paras, 
the Greeks easily framed the word Persis, and from it the 
Latins the word Persia. 

Paras, or Persis, in its most proper acceptation, denoted 2. 
only one province of the Persian empire, which adjoined Pera;'» ^^ 
on to the east side of Susiana, formerly spoken of; and perlytaken, 
which |s said to thia day to be called Phars, or Pharsistan, ^^^^* 
names which apparently retain footsteps of the ancient 
Oriental name Paras. But this name is also used to de<> 
note several other and large provinces, that were subdued 
by the Persians, properly so called, and lay chiefly to the 
north and east of the province of Persis. As to the extent 
of the Persian empire, we find that it was in the days of 
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4. 

Of India. 



PART in. Ahasuerus^ yrom India even unto Ethiopia^ over an hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces. Estb. i. i. 
3. The word here rendered Ethiopia is Cush ; which has 

gjjj^*j*^'been largely shewn to denote in Scripture^ Arabia^ not 
Libya or Africa; and therefore, by Ethiopia here men- 
tioned is probably to be understood only the Asiatick 
Ethiopians, i. e. some Arabians denoted by this name in 
Herodotus the historian. 

The word rendered India is in the original Hoddu, or 
Hondu, as it is now-a-days read. But it is likely that it 
was formerly read Hiddu, or Hindu. Whence the Greeks 
derived the names India and Indus, the latter given by 
tliem to the great river, which has been generally esteemed 
the eastern boundary of Persia, and the former to the 
country lying on the east side of the said river, called now- 
a-days by us most commonly the East-Indies, to dis- 
tinguish it from the West-Indies, otherwise called Ame-» 
rica, and unknown to the ancients ; who therefore called 
the East-Indies simply India, as knowing no other than 
that. 

It is evident from Dan. viii. %. and Esth. j. %. that the 
Kings of Persia had a palace in a city called Shushan, 
which we may well suppose to be the same called by the 
Greeks Susa, and so situated in the prbvince of Susiana^ 
which is the first province of Persia that lies on the east of 
the Euphrates, or Tigris. This city probably took its 
name from iheJilies which abound in these parts, for the 
lily is called shushan in the Hebrew tongue. As from 
Shushan, thie Greeks called the city itself Susa; so from 
their Greek name of the city, they called the province it 
lay in Susiana. The city is thought to have been^ founded 
by Tithonus, brother to Priamus King of Troy, and father 
of Memnon : from whom the citadel was called Mem- 
nonium; the palace and walls, Memnonians; and Susa it<>- 
self, the city of Memnon. But others will for these Te&* 
sons have the city to have been built not by Tithonus 
the father, but by the son himself, Memnon. The walls 
of this city are said by Cassiodorus, as Heylin relates, to 
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be cemented with gold. It was doubtless a very great, CHAP. v. 
stately, and rich city. Alexander the Great is said to have 
found therein fifty thousand talents of uncoined gold^ be- 
sides wedges of silver, and jewels of an inestimable value. 
It is now said to be nothing but ruins, and perhaps not 
that. 

In the forecited chap. viii. ver. a. of Daniel, the prophet 6. 
tells us, that he had a, vision by the river of Ulai, which g{^\^^ "^" 
doubtless is the same called by the Greeks^ Sulcus. That 
it ran by the city, nay the palace of Shushan, is also clear 
from the forecited text. It is said to be the greatest river 
of the province of Susiana, and of so rare a stream, that 
the Persian Kings would drink of no other water. 

To the north of Persia lay the country called Me- 7. 
dia, frequently mentioned in the sacred history, and^^***'*' 
that in conjunction with Persia ; not only on account of 
their neighbouring situation one to the other^ but of their 
being for a long time under one and the same prince. It 
is generally believed, that it took its name from Madai> 
one of the sons of Japhet. But upon weighing what is 
oflTered by the judicious and learned Mr. Mede on this 
subject, I am inclined to embrace rather his opinion ; that 
though it is not to be doubted but this country, called in 
Hebrew Madai, took its name from one Madai, yet pro- 
bably he was not the same with the son of Japhet, (who 
rather settled himself in Mysia in Lesser Asia, and luiEma- 
thia or Macedonia in Europe,) but was a descendant of 
Shem. 

In Ezr. vi. a. we read, that there wsls found at Achme- 8. 
tha, in the palace that is in the province of the Medes, a roll, S^^or^E^" 
jfec. Now the word Achmetha may denote (as is ob- batana. 
served in the margin of our Bible) a coffer /hut it is ra- 
ther understood by the learned to denote the principal city 
of Media, called by the Greeks Ecbatana, and often men- 
tioned in the Apocryphal books of Esdras or Ezra, and of 
Tobit and Judith. It was built not long after Babylon. 
For we find, saith Dr. Heylin, that Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninu8> in a war against the Medes, who had then rebelled^ 

H3 
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PART in. taking an aflection to the place, caused water-courses to 
be made to it, from the further side of the mountain 
Orontes, digging a passage through the hills with great 
labour and charge. It being destroyed by the injury of 
time, it was re-edified by Deioces, the sixth King of the 
Medes, and afterwards much beautified and enlarged by 
Seleucus Nicanor, one of the successors of Alexander the 
Great in his Asian conquests. For beauty and magnifi- 
cence it was little inferior to Babylon or Nineveh. In 
compass it is said to be one hundred and eighty, or two 
hundred furlongs, which make about twenty-four of our 
miles. The walls thereof are affirmed in the book of 
Judith to be seventy cubits high, fifty cubits broad, smd 
the towers upon the gates an hundred cubits higher; all 
built of hewn and polished stones, each stone being six 
cubits in length, and three in breadth. But this is to be 
understood only of the innermost wall, there being seven 
in all about it; each of them higher than the other, and 
each distinguished by the colour of their several pinnacles^ 
which gave unto the eye a most pleasant prospect. It was 
the ordinary residence of the Kings of Persia in the heat 
of summer, as Susa, before mentioned and described, was 
in the cold of winter. The royal palace was about a 
mile in compass, and built with all the cost and skill that; 
a stately edifice did require. Some of its beams are said 
to be of silver, and the rest of cedar, which were strength- 
ened with plates of gold. Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
relates, that it was built by the prophet Daniel ; vvhich 
must be understood no otherwise than that he overlooked 
the work, or contrived the model, appointed to do so by 
the order of Darius the Mede, to whom the building of 
the same is ascribed by others. Neglected at length by 
the Kings of the Parthian race, it became a ruin. 
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CHAP. VL 

Of the more remarkable Places mentioned in the Apocryphal 
Books, and not spoken of before. 

X SHALL in this last chapter take notice of the more re- 1 • 
xnarkable places mentioned in the Apocryphal books, and^j*^^'^ 
which have not been spoken of before. I have not ob-Ncphtaii. 
served any place or country mentioned in the two Apo- 
cryphal books of Esdras, but what has somewhere or 
other been before taken notice of; and therefore, passing 
by them, we come to the book of Tobit. Iti chap. i. 
ver. 2. we read, that in the time ofEnemassar, (who is sup- 
posed to be the same called a Kings xvii. 3. Shalmaneser,) 
King of the Assyrians, Tobit was led captive out ofThisbe, 
which is at the right hand of that city, which is properly 
called Nephtali in Galilee. Now it is thought with great 
probability, that the city here said to be properly called 
Nephtali was the same with that which was otherwise called 
Kadesh-Nephtali, this being the principal city of Nephtali 
in the more early times. And as it was called Kadesh- 
Nephtali, to distinguish it from other cities called by the 
name of Kadesh ; so it is very likely, that it was also for 
brevity's sake (omitting the former part of the compound 
name, namely Kadesh, as common to it with other places) 
called Nephtali, and the rather, as being the most eminent 
city in the tribe of Nephtali. For it was not only a Le- 
vitical city, but also one of the three cities of refuge on 
the west of Jordan. 

In ver. 14. of this first chapter of Tobit, we have men- 2. 
tion made of Rages, a city of Media. This is probably Of the city 
enough thought to be the same with Ragau, mentioned in *^ 
chap. i. ver. 15. of the book of Judith. Nor is it a con- 
jecture without any foundation, that it was built by Reu 
the son of Peleg. For not only the descendants of 
Arphaxad (of whom came Peleg, the father of Reu) set- 
tled in these and the adjacent parts ; but Reu is called by 
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PAHTlll. the Seventy Interpreters Ragau. And as to the posterity 
of Arphaxad settKng hm, it is remarkable, that in the 
very beginning of the book of Judith, we have mention 
made of Arphaxad, who reigned over the Medes in Ecba^ 
tane; this name being probably given to the said King in 
memory and honour of their forefather Arphaxad, the 
son of Shem, and grandson of Noidi$ who probably upon 
the dispersidn of mankind settled himself in these parts of 
Asia} whence we find here a whole country retaining 
plain footsteps of hii name, it being called Arrapachitis in 
Ptolemy, probaUy fbr'Arphaixgditis. ' 

3. Proceed we to the book of Judith ; and the most re-* 
ofBcthtt- xnarkaUe place in this history is the city or town of 

Bpthedia^ wherein Judith lived when it was besieged by 
Hotofeme®, the general of the Assyrian army. That this 
place wepB 'situated tiot far from Dothaim, is evident, as 
icom other texts, so especially from chap. vii« ver. 5. where 
it k said, that the army under Holbfemes encamped in the 
valley i^ar unto Beihulia, by theforniimn^ and they spread 
ihemsehes in breadth over Dothaim even to Belmaimj and 
In- length from Beihulia unto Cyamon (or the Bean-field) 
et>er agkimst EsdraeUm. Now Dothaim being probably 
€hie i^me with Dothan, and Esdraelon the same with 
Jezreel> we may from hence make a pretty good guess at 
thesituatk)n of Bethulia, that it vvras such as is assigned it 
in the map hereunto belonging. Brochard tells us, that 
ftotn the place taken for Bethulia, when he travelled the 
Holy Land, to Tiberias on the sea of Galilee, was one 
league, and that the latter lay to the south-east of the 
former. As for the other places mentioned in the book of 
Judith, they are either such as are of very uncertain situa- 
tion, or else of no ^eat note, or lastly such as have been 
already described. And the same may be said of the 
places that are mentioned in the several following Apo- 
cryphal books, till we come to the two books of th^ Mac^ 
cabees, which ariE^the last of the Apocryphal books.' 

4. In these two books, 1^ being chiefly historicalywe have 
Modin. u^^n^jo^ made -of many plaees, among which, excepting 
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thoae already spokeo of, the chief or most remarkable are chap. vi. 
these tfaatfoUow: Modin I mci^ion first:, on accomit of 
Its bei^ the. dwelling-place of Mattathias, of whom was 
descdnded Judas surnamed MatccabeuB. The situation of 
this {dace is not welL agreed on> some placing it not very 
£ir from Jerusalenu For Mr; Maundrell tells us, tint in 
biS! return from. BetfalehenL to Jerusalem^ he made a visit 
to (what is now-a-days.called) the wildeniess and convent 
of: St. John the Baptist ; and that being come within 
about' a Itago^ of the convent, he. had in sight Modon, a 
village. on the top of an high hiil> the burying-{dace of 
those hproical defenders of their country, the Maccabees.^ 
And so likewise Le Bruyn tells us, that at a little distance 
horn the convent of the Holy Cross (which is about an 
hotir^s journey irom Jerusalem) he saw upon a very high 
htU, the place where the Maccabees lie buried, and the 
ruins of -their house. And a little after he teHs us, that 
being gone forther on in his way to Bethlehem, he turned 
towarda Modin ; and he not only gives us a draught of it, 
butalso tells us, that of the burying-places of the Macca- 
bees there are still seven arches remaining, under which 
the bodies were laid. From which it may be inferred, 
that our author was either at or very near the place; and 
consequently, that it lies not very far from Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. But others will have Modin to lie much 
farther westward, namely, on the coast, or not &r from 
the coast, of the Mediterranean sea. And this opinion is 
founded on i Macoab. xiii. ^5, a6. where it is said thus : 
Then seni Sim&nf and took the bones of Jonathan his brother, 
and buried them in Modin, the city of his fathers. — Simon 
also built k monument upon the sepulchre of his father and 
his ireihren, dnd raised it aloft to the sight, with keum stone 
behind and before. Moreover, he set Up seven pyramids one 
against another, for his father and his mother, and his four 
i^thren. And in these he made cunning devices; about 
the which he set great pillars. And upon the pillars he 
made all their armour for a perpetual memory ; and by the 
armour, ships carved, that they might be seen of all that sail 
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PART m. on the sea. Now from the last clause of this passage it 
— —- *— seems evident, that Modin was at no great distance from 
the Mediterranean sea. Whence it will follow, that 
the forementioned place, taken notice of by Mr. Maun- 
drell and Mr. Le Bruyn, is not rightly reputed to be the 
burying-place of the Maccabees ; but that their opinion 
is better founded, who place Modin much nearer to the 
coast of the Mediterranean sea. Agreeably hereunto 
Eusebius and Jerom tell us, that Modin was situated near 
to Diospolis, or Lydda. And Bonfrerius observes^, that 
some modems place the situation of Modin at four miles 
^distance from Lydda, and one long mile from Joppa. 
5, The next place I shall speak of is Persepolis, mentioned 

^ik^"^ a Mace. ix. 2,. It was the chief city, not only of that pro- 
vince of the Persian empire which is properly called Persis, 
but of the whole empire ; whence it is styled by the his- 
torian Quintus Curtius, the Queen of the East. It was 
situated near the banks of a river called Araxes, otherwise 
said to be called Rhogomanes, and nQw-a*days Bendemir. 
It was built for the most part of cypress-wood, the walls 
of the houses being of marble, digged out of an adjoining 
mountain. Diodorus Siculus, who at large describes this 
city, affirms it to be the richest .and 6nest city in all the 
world. And we may well believe him as to the richness 
of it, Alexander the Great finding here one hundred and 
twenty thousand talents in ready money for his own share, 
after the soldiers had made what spoil they listed of plate, 
bullion, images of gold and silver, and jewels of unspeak- 
able value. But the chief beauty of it was the royal pa- 
lace, built on an hill, surrounded with a treble wdU ; the 
first of sixteen cubits height, the second of thirty, and the 
third of sixty : all of them of black polished marble, with 
stately battlements, and in the circuit of the whole palace 
an hundred turrets, which afforded a most admirable pro- 
spect. Nor was the inside of less beauty, than the outside 
of majesty ; the roof thereof shining with ivory, silver, 

^ Annot. in tab. Terrae promissas. 
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gold, and amber} and the King's throne being wholly chap. VI. 
composed of gold and the richest pearls. But although it 
was thus rich and stately, and one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the eastern world ; yet it was by Alexander, in a 
drunken fit, consumed with fire, at the instigation of Lais, 
that infamous strumpet, by way of revenge for the many 
cities of the Greeks, which the Persians had formerly 
burnt in the Grecian wars. And though Alexander, when 
sober again, repented of what he had done, and gave order 
that it should be rebuilt, yet it never arose to its former 
glory ; the conqueror dying shortly after, and that pur- 
pose with him. It was so ruined in the time of Quintus 
Curtius, (who lived, as our author Dr. Heylin observes, in 
the time of Claudius Caesar,) that be professes 00 footsteps 
of it could then have been found, if not shewn and pointed 
out by the river Araxes, on whose bank it stood. But 
notwithstanding this, it is the opinion of several ingenious 
persons and travellers, and among them of M. Thevenot, 
that the place now-a-days called Tschehel-minar is part 
of the ancient Persepolis, not only because of the river, 
which Diodorus Siculus and others mention to be there 
under the name of the little Araxes, now called Bendemir, 
but also of many other marks that cannot be called into 
question, says Thevenot 5 who proceeds to give a large 
account of the ruins yet to be seen. The sum whereof is 
this : that they consist chiefly of three ranges of buildings, 
behind one another, from west to east; that they extend 
severally in length from north to south ; that each of the 
two first ranges contains four buildings and two courts ; 
the last hath five buildings, whereof the third is the big- 
gest of all. 

Another famous city, mentioned in the history of the 6. 
Maccabees, is Sparta, otherwise called Lacedseroon, cele-^^^*'*** 
brated in the Greek historians, as being one of the two 
most considerable and potent cities of Greece, the other 
whereof was Athens. It lay in the southern or south- 
west province of the Peloponnese, called Laconia. 

To return to Palestine, or the Holy Land; in the 7. 

Of Jamniii. 
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PART III. southern part of the western coast hereof lay Jamnia^ 
which Strabo says was distant from Azotus two hundred 
iiirlongs, that is, five and twenty miles, and so near to 
Joppa. And this situation agrees very weil with the his- 
tory of the Maccabees. For as Judas Maccabeus burnt 
one part of the Syrian fleet at Joppa, so he burnt' the rest 
at Jamnia, the flame being seen to Jerusalem itself, though 
reckoned two hundred and forty furlongs ofl", that is, 
thirty miles. This town was an episcopal see in the times 
of Christianity. 
B* Not far from Jamnia is Casphin supposed to lie, de- 

OfCasp »n'j|^|^ tQ be a strong city J fenced about tuitk walls, and 
inhabited by people of divers countries; % Mace. xii. 13. 
which Judas Maccabeus took, making there an unspeak- 
able slaughter, as we are informed ver. i6. 
9; , On the same coast with Jamnia and Joppa, but much 
"^"'higher to the north, lies the city Tripolis above Sidon, 
and so above the northern boundary of the Holy Land ; 
but yet in the province called by the Greeks Phoenicia. 
The name denotes three cities, and it is said to be so called, 
because built by the joint purses of the three cities. Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus. It seems to have been of no great 
note in the time of the Romans, till made one of the epi- 
scopal sees, belonging to the archbishop of Tyre in the 
primitive times. But thriving by degrees, it came to be 
of principal account, by the time that the western Chris- 
tians warred in the Holy Land. For when conquered 
by them, it was made, as Heylin observes, one of the 
tetrarchiies, or capital cities for the four quarters of their 
dominions ; which were, Jerusalem for Palestine, Edessa 
for Comagena or Mesopotamia, Antioch for Syria, and 
this for Phoenicia. A city, which, I know not (says my 
author) by what good hap, has sped "better than any 
of those parts, retaining still as much in strength and 
beauty, as ever it had 5 if not grown greater by the ruin 
of ill the rest. Our countryman Mr. Maundrell gives 
us this account of it. Tripoli is seated about half an hour 
from the sea. The greater part of the city lies between 
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two billd; one on the east^ on which is a castle com* CHAP. VL 
manding the place; another on the west^ between the 
city ajid the sea. Thig latter is said to have been at first 
raised, and to be still, iroreased I^ the daily accession of 
sand, blown to it from the shore. Upon wiiich occasion 
there goes a propheoy, that the whole city shaU in time 
be buried with this sandy bilL But the Turks seem not 
very apprehensive of this predktion. For instead of pre** 
venting the growth of this hill, they suffer it to take iu 
course, and make it af place of pleasure; which tiny 
would have little inclination to do, did they apprehend 
it was some time to be their grave. The marine is about 
half an hour distant from the city« The |>ort is an open 
sea^ rather than an inclosed harbour; however, it is in 
part defended from the force of the waves by two small 
idands, about two leagues from, the shore; one of which 
is called the Bird,, the other the Coney island, being so 
named from the creatures, which they severally produce. 
For its security from pirates, it has several castles, or 
rather square towers, built all along upon the sbore^ at 
convenient distances. They are, says my author, I think, 
six in number, but at present void of all manner of force> 
both of men and ammunition. In the fields near ^e 
shore appeared many heaps of ruins and fdllars of gra* 
nite, and several other indications, that here must have 
been anciently . some considerable building this way^ 
Which agrees very well with what Casaubon in his notes 
upon Strabo qubtes out of Diodorus, viz. that TripoUs 
was anciently ^ cluster o£ thre^ cities standing at a far*' 
long's distance from each other; of which the first was 
a seat of the Aradians, the second of the Sidonians, and 
the 4hird of the Tjrnans. And from hence it is proba»- 
ble, that Tripolis was a name given at first; to thr^ dis- 
tinct but adjacent places, and not to <Mie dty, built, as 
is usually siaid, by the minj^ed interest of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus. Thus much Mr. Maundrell^ to which I 
shall add what Mr. Thevenot saya of it. Tripoli, says, he, 
is a very pretty town^ with a neat ciastle^ at the foot of 
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PART III. which a little river runs. Several gardens^ foil of orange- 
' trees and white mulberries, encompass the town^ which 

is a mile from the sea^ where there are several tomen to 
defend the coast. Here it was tlM^ S. Marina, being ac« 
cused of incontinence^ did penance in man's apparel. 
I shall conclude with what Le Bruyn observes : The city, 
says he, in itself sa not very considerable, though the 
houses are built with free-stone, and most of them pretty 
large and stately. The principal quarters of the city 
are very populous. The bazar, or street of merchants, is 
in pretty good plight. The French and Italiana have 
generally their vice-consul residing there. (It appears from 
Mr. Maundrell, that we also have had a consul there.) 
The Arabians bring thither a great deal of ashes, with 
which they make soap and glass. Besides this account of 
Tripoli, Mr. Le Bruyn has obliged us with a draught, 
both of the city and also of the marine. 

10. Another place mentioned in the history of the Mac* 
Of Aradus. ^j^jj^g^ jg Aradus, a small isle lying on the same coast to 

the north of Tripolis. The isle is said to be rocky, and 
not above a mile in compass, and about twenty furlongs, 
i. e« two miles and an half, from the continent. It is 
not improbably thought to be so named from one of 
the sons of Canaan, since we find reckoned among the 
descendants of Canaan, the Arvadite. And hence it is 
probably thought to be the same called in the book of 
Kings, and of Isaiah, Arpad, or Arphad, or Arvad ; whence 
the Greeks framed the name Aradus. It seemed to the 
eye, says Mr. Maundrell, to be not above two or three 
furlongs long, and was wholly filled up with tall buildings 
like castles. The ancient inhabitants of this isle were 
famous for navigation, and had command on the con- 
tinent as far as G^bala. 

11. In the history of the Maccabees we have also men* 
^^*^"^*'tion made of the river Eleutherus; concerning which I 

'need only take notice of Mr. Maundrell's remark. Hav* 
ing quitted, says he, ourselves of these antiquities, (namely^ 
lying withm one hour of Tortosa, (formerly called Or- 
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tfaosia^ fix>m whence the modern name is made^) and a chap. n. 
little southward of Aradus^ and about a quilrter of a mile 
off the sea,) we] entered into a spacious plain, extending 
to a vast breadth between the sea and the mountains, and 
in length reaching almost as far as Tripoli. The people 
of the country call it Junia, i. e. the plain, which name 
they give it by way of eminency, upon account of its vast 
extent. We were fullseven hours, says my author, in pass- 
ing it; and found it all along exceeding fruitful, by reason 
of the many rivers, and the great plenty of waters, which 
it enjoys. Of these rivers the first is about six hours be- 
fore you come to Tripoli, It has a stone bridge over it, of 
three large arches, and is the biggest stream in the whole 
plain. For which reason it goes by the name of Nahor 
il Kibber, or the Great River. About half an hour fer- 
ther, you come to another river, called Nahor Abrosh, 
or the Lepers River. In three quarters of an hour more, 
you pass a third river, called Nahor Acbar, having an 
handsome stone bridge, of one very large arch, laid over 
it. Two good hours more bring you to a fourth river, 
called— —or the cold Watersy with a bridge of three 
arches over it. From hence you have two good hours 
more to Tripoli. I took, says Mr. Maundrell, the more 
exact account of all these streams, to the intent that I 
might give some light for the better deciding that dif- 
ference, which is found in geographers, about the place 
of the river Eleutherus. The moderns, all with one con- 
sent, give that name to a river between Tyre and Sidon, 
called by the Turks Casimeer. But this contradicts the 
universal testimony of the ancients, who place Eleu- 
therus more northward. Strabo will have it somewhere - 
between Orthosia and Tripolis, as a boundary dividing . 
Syria from Phoenicia. Pliny places it near Orthosia^ 
emptying itself into the sea over against Aradus. The 
writer of the Maccabees lays it in the land of Hamath ; 
which coimtry, wherever it were, was certainly without 
the borders of Israel, as appears froni the same author. 
To this Josephus agrees, placing Eleutherus to the north 
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rART ni. of Sidofli as may be collected from him, Jewish NA.titu|v 
b. xiv* chap. ^ii. v4ii. where speaking of Mark Anthony'^ 
donation to Cl^c^M^ra, be r^xMts^ hOw tfaat'extratigaht 
gallant gave her all the cities between Eleatfaems ^nd 
Egypt, except Tyre and Sidon; Ptolemy, as bited' by 
Terranius, places it yet more northerly^ between OrtKosia 
and Balanea. From all which it is evident, tbat ihii 
cannot be the tr^e ancient Eleuthems, which the modntis 
assign for it. But that name is rathar to be ascribed to 
one of these rivers, crossing the piwi of Jonia; or else, 
if Pliny's authority may be reKed upon, to that 'river 
now d^, which I mentioned a little on this side itf Tor^ 
tosa, and which has its mouth almost opposite to Aradus. 
Thus Mr. Maundrell} and as to the mention he referrs 
to of a river on this side Tortosa now dry, it occuns sonle 
pages before, where he wri^tes thus : In about a quarts 
of an hour we came (from Tortosa) to a river, or wither 
channel of a river, for it was now almost dry ; though 
questionless here must have been anciently no incon- 
siderable stream; as we might infer both from the large^ 
ness of the channel, and the fragments of a stone bridge, 
formerly laid over it. 
12. Still more north was situated Daphne, lying by An- 
{JlJ^^y^^'tiochia, (as the writer of the Ma6cabeefi( describes if, 
Aatiochia. a Macc. iv. 33.) which Antioohia,' or Antiocfa, is' men- 
tioned' in the history of tb^ Acts, and is from hence stykcl 
by some writers Antioch Epidapbne, 1; e. Antioch hy 
Daphne. It is said that this Daphif^e stood' at first^^^ttt 
five miles from Antioch; but afterwards, by the c6n-i> 
tinual enlargements of Antioch, it came to be^ sb n^af to 
it, as to be accounted as a suburb to it. It wiis so named 
of Daphne, one of the mistre^eso^ Apollo, "i^ho wad hsri 
' worshipped by the namq of ApolloDaph'naeiis, eind bad 

here his oracles and groves, which last ai^e said to have 
been about tefnniiles in circuit; ' It was a ^lace devis^ Ibr 
picture, but abused to lust. The temple h^rei^ said ro 
have been built' by Seleucus, and was i^nowfied foV tHe 
oracle therfc given, by which Adrian is said ta be fore- 
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told of his being Emperor ; and therefore it was resorted CHAP, vi; 
to also by Julian the Apostate for the same purpose. But 
the body of Babylas, Bishop of Antioch, and a martyr, 
being removed thither, the Devil and his oracles were 
both frighted away, as the Devil himself confessed to 
^ Julian : who being desirous to learn here the success of 
his intended expedition into Persia, received this answer, 
that no oracle could be given so long as those divine 
bones were so near the shrine. Nor was it long after, 
before the idol and temple were consumed by a fire from 
heaven; as was avowed by those who observed the fall 
of it : though Julian did impute it to the innocent Chris- 
tians, and in revenge caused many of their churches to be 
burnt to ashes. 

Other places mentioned in the books of Maccabees ^3. 
are Adasa, Adida, Arbattis, Arbela, and Raphon. Of Adida, Ar, 

which Adasa is said by Jerom to be seated in the tribe ?^"'s» ^5* 
. bela) and 

of Ephraim. Adida is expressly said, i Mace. xii. 38. to Raphon. 
be in Sephela. And Eusebius and Jerom tell us, that 
all the open plain country about Eleutheropolis to the 
north and west was in their days called Sephela. Ar- 
battis was plainly a place near Galilee ; and Arbela here 
mentioned was doubtless in Galilee, as Joseph us tells us ; 
being distant nine miles from the city Legeon, and lying 
in the great plain adjoining to the said city, as Eusebius 
and Jerom inform us. Raphon^ the last place above men- 
tioned, was a town of Gilead, as Josephus tells us, Antiq, 
book xii. chap. xii. and thought to lie near the brook 
Jabbok. 

In 1 Mace. xi. 34. we have not only mention made of 14. 
Aphaerema, but also the reason of the name plainly inti- ma^*'hat. 
mated; namely, because the said tract or government was 
added unto Judea, being taken /rom the country of Sama- 
ria: for the word Aphaerema does in the Greek language 
signify a thing taken from another. 

It is also to be observed, that the books of the Mac- 15. 

cabees being in the Greek tongue, hence several names, ^^,^^^'' 
, ^^ ' vation as to 

though somewhat varied according to' the Greek form, «he dijfer- 
VOL. II. 1 "~°f ^ 
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fKKT III. yet denote die same places with the Hebrew nanofSt 

: from whence they are thus varied. Thus Accaron i^ 

names, in the saoie with EkroDi Amathis with Hamath^ Gazara 
bfctTii^d w*^** Gezer, Bethsura with Bethshur, Bosora with Bo* 
Gfeek. sor, &c. which last plape^ together with them mentioned 
with it, I Mace. y. 26. seem plainly to be situated be- 
yond Jord^, in the country of Galaad or Gilead largely 
taken* And^ among these, Camaim is doubtless ,the 
same called in the bopks of Moses, Ashtaroth-camaim. 
Some names are also in probability corrupted in tract 
of time by translators. Thus Zaba^eans, which is said, 
I Mace. xii. 31. to be the name of some of the Arabians, 
is probably a conupt reading fox Nabatheans ; apd so of 
other names, taken notice of in the margin of our greater 
Bibles. 
16. The Nabathean Arabians were so called from Ne- 
OfthcNa- baioth, one of the sons of Ishmael, as has been* before 
Anii^" observed. We read also in this history of the Arabians 
called Nomades, namely, from their manner of living, . 
it being their way not to live in towns or settled habi- 
tations, but to rove or remove from place to place with 
their cattle, according as they found conveniency of pas- 
turage. Hence this name was given by the ancients, not 
only to these Arabians, but also to some inhabitants in 
Africk, and Sarmatia or Spythia, who followed the like 
roving manner of life, 
1^^ Lastly, by the Galatians mentioned in i Mace. viii. 2. 
Of theGa- are to be understood, not the same Galatians, to whom 
^^••""^St. Paul wrote one of his Epistles, and who lived in 
the Lesser Asia, but the European Galatae, or Galatians, 
called by the latins G^li; and the greatest part of 
whose coufatry is now-^-days inhabited by the Frmieh:: 
the rest being inhabited by those in the l^etherlands, and 
Germany on the south ^nd we^t of- the Rhine, as also by 
those of Lorrain, Switzerland, and Savoy. For the boiii^ 
daries of Ga]atia, or old Gaul, were, besides the sea, the 

« Vol. I, Part I. chap. x. sect. «. 
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river Rhine^ and the Varus, and the Pyrenean mountains; chap. yi. 
which last separated it from Spain, mentioned here by the 
writer of this history, as conquered by the Romans, as 
well as the country of the Galatians^ 

And thus I have gone through the history of the Mac- 
cabees, and so through all the historical books, making up, 
or appertaining to, the Old Testament. 
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CHiROlsroLOGlOAL f AfiLE 

OF THB 

KINGS OF JUDAH ANb iskAtt, 

And such other more remarkable Particulars, as occurred 
within the Reigns of the said Kings, and are mentioned 
in the Books o/* Samuel, of Kings, and the other follow- 
ing Aooks of the Old Testament. 



In the Chronological Account, belonging to the first 
Volume of this Historical Geography of the Old Testa- 
ment, (Part II. Tab. I.) it has been observed, that in fixing 
the chronology of such particulars, as are mentioned in 
the sacred history between the Exodus (or the Israelites 
going out of Egypt) and Solomon's beginning to build 
the Temple, we must be guided by i Kings vi. i. where 
we are expressly told, that from the Exodus to the begin- 
ning to build Solomon's Temple, were four hundred and 
fourscore years. Agreeably hereunto it has been also 
there observed, that reckoning backwards from the be- 
ginning to build Solomon's Temple, and deducting from 
four hundred and eighty (which, the forecited sacred text 
tells us, fell in with the fourth year of Solomon's reign) 
the three foregoing years of Solomon's reign, and the 
forty years of David's reign, and likewise the forty years 
of Saul's reign 5 it will follow, that the last year of the 

14 
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Judges, or the year before the first of Saul's reign, must 
fall in with the three hundred and ninety-sixth year after 
the Exodus. And because it Is also highly probable (as 
has been before observed, last page but one of Vol. I.) 
that the battle recorded i Sara. vii. put an end to the 
forty years of servitude mentioned Judg. xiii. i. and that 
the said battle was fought in the three hundred and se- 
venty-seventh year after the Exodus ; it will follow, that 
the time from the said battle to Saul's being made King, 
were nineteen years, wherein Samuel judged Israel. When, 
or how long before the forementioned battle, Samuel be- 
gan to judge Israel, cannot be determined from the sacred 
history ; and therefore I shall begin the following Chro- 
nological Table with the first year of Saul's reign, which, 
according to what is before observed, must fall in with the 
three hundred and ninety*seventh year after the Elxodus, 
and so (according to the calculation in the first volume) 
iall in with the iioist year before Christ, and the a849th 
year of the world. 
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Years of the 
World. 


Years before 
the com- 
mon Year 
of Christ's 
NatiTity. 


Years 
from the 
Exodus. 


REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


2849 


1101 


397 


Saul begins to reign. 


2888 


1062 


436 


Saul is slain» having reigned forty 
years, as we learn. Acts xiii. 21. 


2928 


1022 


476 


David dies, havibg reigned forty 
years, viz. seven years he reigned in 
Hebron, and thirty and three years 
he reigned in Jerusalem, 1 Kings 
ii. 11, 


2932 


1018 


480 


Solomon begins to build the Tem- 
ple, in the four hundred and eight- 
ieth year, after the childreX of Israel 
were come out of the land of Egypt, 
in the fourth year of Solomon's reign 
over Israel, 1 Kings vi. 1. So 
that here we shall end the com- 
putation from the Exodus. 
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Yean of the 
Worid. 


Yean before 
theoom- 
mon Year 
of Christ's 
Nativity. 


REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


2968 


982 


SolonoD dies, btoviftg reigtied over aU (the 
twelve tribes of) Israel forty years, 1 Kings 
xi. 42. 


2969 


981 


Tbe division of the kingdom of all (the 
twelve tribes of) Israel into two king- 
doms, one called the kingdom ofJudak, 
and including the two tribes of Jodah 
and Benjamin -, the other caMed tbe Am^ 
dom of Israel, and includhig tfhe other ten 
tribes, 'the first king of the distitfct 
kingdom of Judah was Rehoboam, tbe 
son of Solomon, from whom the other 
ten tribes revolted, setting up Jeroboam 
for their first King. 1 Kings xii. 
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1^3 



Yeawofthc 
Wortd. 


Ycafs before 
the com- 
mon Year 
of Christ's 
Nativity. 


REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


Kings of Jadab. Kinga ol Israel. 


2^5 


965 


Reboboam dies, bar- 
ing reigned seven- 
teen years, 1 Kings 
xlv.21. 




^86 


9^4 


Abijam succeeds his 
fatber Rehoboam in 
(he eighteenth year of 
Jeroboam, I Kfngs 
xv. 1. and conse- 
quently tbe eigh- 
teenth year after 
tbe division of tbe 
kingdom. 


In the eighteenth year 
of Jerchoam began 
Abijam t0 reign el- 
ver Jndab, 1 Kings 
XV. 1. And conse- 
quently Jeroboam 
began bis reign in 
tbe first year of Re- 
boboam. 


2988 


961? 

> 


Abijam dies after a 
reign of three years, 
1 Kings XV. 2. And 
Asa bis son succeeds 
him, 1 Kings xv. 8. 


In the twentieth year 
of Jeroboam began 
Asa to Deign over 
Judab, 1 Kings xv. 
9. See note *. 


299(T 


9S(f 


Tn the second'year of 
Asa began Nadab 
to reign over Israel> 
t Kings XV. 25. See 
tbe ncte *. 


Jeroboam dies, after 
a reign of twnh and 
twenty years; and 
is succeeded hy bis 
son Nadab, 1 Kings 
xiv. 20. Sec note *. 


299^ 


959- 


In tbe third year of 
Asa did Baasha slay 
Nadab, and began 
to reigain bis stead, 
1 Kings XV. 28. 33. 
See note *• 


Nadab is slain by 
Baasha, after be had 
reigned two years, 
1 Kings XV. 25. 28. 
Sec note*. 


*■ It b«ui0^eJvid&Dt from It l&iog» sr. l. and other texts, that Jeroboam 
befljAB his reipA inithe. 9Slst yeoi. befcMPe Christ; and it being said* 
1 Kio0i «iv. ae. that JcMjixNtnifrvgaed as years; it follows, that he died 
in the year (98ir-^U i< c4 900" bdfore Qirist. Wherefore this year 
falling in wHh the seeond year oi Asa's reign* (i Kings wr, «»•) and 
Nadab being sUin in the third year of Asa, (i Kings xr. as.) it fellowi* 
^at when it is said, X Kings Xflf. a*, that NaJai rtigntdtwo y^atiythttt^j 
is meant, that he reigned part of two yeai8> viz. he began his reipi in 
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Years of the 
World. 


Years before 
the com- 
mon Year 
of Christ's 
Nativity. 


REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


Kings of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3014 


936 


In the twenty-sixth 
year of Asa began 

Israel, 1 Kings xvi. 

8. 


Baasha dies, after a 
reign of twenty and 
four years, 1 Kings 
XV. 33. and is suc- 
ceeded by his son 
Elah, 1 Kings xvi. 
6. 


3015 


935 


In the twenty and se- 
venth year . of Asa 
did Zimri kill £- 
lah, 1 Kings xvi. 
15. 


Elah having reigned 
two years, 1 Kings 
xvi. 8. is slain by 
Zimri, who having 
reigned but seven 
days, set fire to the 
royal palace at Tir- 
zah, and burnt it 
over his own head, 
that he might not 
fall into the hands 
of Omri, 1 Kings 
xvi. 18, &c. 


3019 


931 


In the thirty and first 
year of Asa began 
Omri to reign over 
Israel, 1 Kings xvi. 
23. Seethe note t. 

• 


Then (i. e. after the 
death of Zimri) were 
the people of Israel 
divided into two 
parts : half the peo- 
ple followed Ttbni to 
make him King; and 
half followed Omri. 
But the people that 
foUowed Omri pre- 


960 before Christ, or the second year of Asa, after his father's decease 
that same year, and was slain in 961 before Christ, or the third year of 
Asa. And in like manner it is observable, that whereas it is said, l Kings 
XV. 9. that Asa began his reign in the twentieth jear ofjeroioamf or 962 
b^ore Christ ; and that Jeroboam, having reigned Mw irnd" twenty years^ 
1 Kings xiv. ao. was succeeded by Nadab in the seevnd year rfA$a; it 
follows, that Asa began his reign in the other part of the twentieth year 
of Jeroboam, or 963 before Christ, and so Asa's first year fell in partly 
with the twenty-first of Jeroboam's reign, or 961 before Christ : and con- 
sequently the second year of Asa fell in partly with the twenty-second of 
Jeroboam, or 960 before Christ. 
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»25 



Ycara of the 
World. 



Years before 
the com- 
mon Year 
of Christ* s 
Nativity. 



REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 



Kings of Judah. 



Kings of Israel. 



3019 



931 



vailed. — -So Tibni 
died, and Omn 
reigned, 1 Kings xvi., 
21—23. See tbef 
note f . 



3020 



930 



Six years reigned 
Omri in Tirzab j 
and then having 
built the city of 
Samaria^ translated 
the royal seat thi- 
ther, 1 Kings xvi 
23—28. See the 
note f. 



3026 



924 



In the thirty andeighth 
year of Asa began 
Abab to reign over 
Israel^ 1 Kings xvi. 
29. See note f. 



Omri reigned over 
Israel twelve years, 
1 Kings xvi. 23. six 
years be reigned in 
Tirzab^ ibid, and 
consequently the o- 
ther six in Samaria^ 
where be died, and 
was buried^ bis son 
Abab succeeding 
him, 1 Kings xvi 
28,29. See note f. 



f It being said, l Kings xvi. 33. that in the thlrty-Jirtt year of Asa 
began Omri to reign over Israel twelve years ; and it being said, ver. 39. 
that in the thirty-eighth year of Asa began Ahab the son of Omri to reign ; 
it may be asked, how Omri reigned twelve years, since from the thirty- 
first of Asa to the thirty-eighth of Asa there are but nine years, including 
both the thirty-first and diirty-eighth. It is then to be observed, that 
what is said of Omri's beginning to reign in the thirty-first of Asa, is to be 
understood of his then beginning to reign without any rival, and so peace- 
ably. And whereas it is said, that he reigned twelve years, it is to be ob- 
served, that, according to this computation, all the years from the murder 
of Elab are reckoned to the reign of Omri ; namely, from 935 jbefore 
Christ, or the twenty-seventh />f Asa, wherein Elah was killed by Zimri, 
to 934 before Christ, or the thirty-eighth of Asa, wherein Omri died, are 
twelve years inclusively. Further, it is to be observed, that the Hebrew 
word, which is rendered in our translation here and elsewhere, began to 
reign, does literally import no more than reigned. 
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Kings of Ja4ftlk. Kings of IsraeL 



3026 



924 



As Ahab began his reign at this tfme^ so 
we are told^ 1 Kings xvi. 34. that in his 
dtttfi did Hkl the Beihelite huHd Jericho ^ 
and that he laid the foundation thereof in 
Ahiram his Jirst-bom, and set up the gates 
thereof in his youngest s o n S e gub , ac cording 
to tfie u>ord of the Lord, wMch he ifmke ^ 
Joshua, the son ofN^m. 

Also from 1 Kings xvii. and following 
chapters we leam> that the fjUnous and 
great Prophet Elijah flourished in the 
reign of Ahab^ being taken up into 
heaven in the reign of Jehoram> Ahab's 
second son^ as we learn from i Kings ii. 
compared with chap. i. and iii* 
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Kings of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3029 


921 


Asa dies, having 
reigned forty and 
one years, I Kings 
XV. 10. and is snc- 

shaphat his son, 1 
Kings xxii, 41. 


In the /o«r*^ yetwr of 
Ahab began Jeho- 
shaphat to reign 
over Judah> 1 Kings 
xxii. 41. 


.1046 


904 


In the seventeenth 
year of Jehoshaphat 
began Ahaziah to 
reign over Israel, 1 
Kings xxiL51« 


Ahaziah begins to 
reign this year, be- 
ing, as it seems, 
taken into a part- 
nership of the king' 
dom by his father 
Ahab, probably up- 
on his intended ex- 
pedition against the 
Syrians. 


3047 


'903 

• 


In the eighteenth 
year of Jehoshaphat 
began Jehoraw the 
son of Ahab to reign 
over Israel, 2 Kings 
iii. 1. 


Ahab dies of a wound 
received in the bat- 
tle with the Syrians. 
And his son Aha- 
ziah likewise dies 
this year, having 
reigned (at least part 
of) two years, 1 
Kings xxii. 51. and 
is succeeded by his 
brother Jehoram, 
because he had no 
sons of his own, 2 
Kings i.' 17. 

£lisha succeeds Eli- 
jah, 2 Kings ii. 


3051 


899 


Jehonun the boh of 
Jehothaph^it l>egaQ 
to reign« (Jeimhor 
phat being then King, 
u c.) in consort with 
his father, 2 Kings 
viii. 16. 


In the fifth year of 
Joram the son of 
Ahab began Jeho-^ 
ramthesonof Jeho- 
shapha<t to reign, 2 
Kings viii. 16. 
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Kings of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3053 


897 


Jeboshaphat dies« 
having reigned Gve 
and twenty years, 
1 Kings xxii. 42. 




3057 


893 


Jehoram King of Ju- 
dah takes his son 
Ahaziah into a part- 
nership of the king- 
dom with him, 2 
Kings ix. 29. 


In the X eleventh year 
of Joram the son of 
Abab began Aha- 
ziah to reign over 
Judah, (viz. in con- 
sort with his father) 
2 Kings ix. 29. 


3058 


892 


Jehoram King of Ju- 
dah dies, having 
reigned eight years, 
and then Ahaziah 
begins to reign, 
(viz. alone) who is 
slain by Jehu's or- 
der, having reign- 
ed one year, (viz. 
alone) 2 Kings viii. 
17. 24. 26. and also 
chap. ix. 27. 29. 


In the { twelfth year 
of Joram King of 
Israel did Ahaziah 
King of Judah be- 
gin to reign, (viz. 
alone) 2 Kings viii. 
25. In this twelfth 
year of his reign is 
Joram King of Is- 
rael slain by Jehu, 
2 Kings ix. 24. For 
he reigned but 12 
years, 2 Kings iii.l. 


3059 


891 


Ahaziah being dead, 
his mother Athaliah 
usurps the throne 
of Judah, 2 Kings, 
xi. 1. 


Jehu begins to reign 
over fsrael, 2 Kings 
ix. 


3065 


885 


Joashtheson of Aha- 
ziah is made King 3 
and Athaliah is 
slain, having reign- 
ed six years, 2 Kings 
xi. 3,4. 16. 


In the seventh year 
of Jehu, Joash be- 
gan to reign over 
Judah, 2 Kings xii. 
1. 


J These seeming repugnances are easily reconciled, as is here shewn. 
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Kings of Judab. 


Kings of Israel. 


3086 


864 




Jebu dies, baving 
reigned 28 years^ 
2 Kings X. 36. 


3087 


863 


In tbe twenty-tbird 
year of Joasb began 
Jeboabaz to reign 
over Israel, 2 Kings 
xiii« 1. 


Jeboabaz succeeds bis 
fatber Jebu in tbe 
kingdom of Israel, 
2Kingsxiii. 1. 


3101 


849 


In tbetbirty-seventb 
year of Joasb King 
of Judab began Je- 
boasb son of Jeboa- 
baz to reign, (viz. 
in consort witb bis 
fatber) 2 Kings xiii. 
10. 


Jeboabaz takes bis 
son Jeboasb into a 
partnersbip of tbe 
kingdom witb bim, 
2 Kings xiii. 10. 
compared with ver. 


3103 


847 




Jeboabaz dies after 
a reign of seventeen 
years, and tben bis 
son Jeboasb begins 
to reign, <viz. alone) 
2 Kings xiii. 9. 


- 3104 


846 

• 


Jeboasb or Joasb 
King of Judab dies, 
after a reign of forty 
years, 2 Kings xii. 
1. and is succeeded 
by bis son Ama- 
ziab, 2 Kings xiv. 
ver. 1. 


In tbe second year of 
Joasb King of Is- 
rael, (viz. of bis 
reigning alone) 
reigned Amaziab 
King of Judab, 2 
Kings xiv. 1. 


3106 


84l 




Jeroboam begins to 
reign over Israel in 
consort witb bis fa- 
tber Joasb, 2 Kings 
xiii. 10. compared 
witbcbap. xiv. 23. 
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REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


Kings of Judalu 


Kipgs oi Israel. 




"832 


In the fifteenth year 
of Amaziah King 

1 of Judah^ Jerobo- 
Ulb tkfi 99.0 of J9A$b 
Kiog of Israel, be- 
ga^ to reipi,-(viz. 
aloQe) 2 King> xiv. 
23. 


JoashKinlgoflsinel 
[ dies, after a reign of 
sixteen years^ and 
then his. son J^co- 
boam begins to 
reign, (viz. alone) 2 
Kings xiii. 10. and 
chap. xi^. 23. This 
King restored the 
ippast of l9T».d, ac- 
cording to the word 
of the Lprd by ^o- 
nah the: Prophet, 
chap. xiv. ver. 25. 
whence It is evi- 
dent, thut the said 
Prophet pvcd in or 
before this reign. 


~3J32i' 


8ia 


Amaziah is slain, af- 
ter a reign of 20 
years, 2 Kings xiv. 
2. and 15 years af- 
ter the death of Je- 
hoash King of Is- 
raeli J2L Kings. xiv. 
17. and \s a^ucceed'^ 
ed by his son Aza- 
riah, ver. 21. 


^n the twenlty-seventh 
year of Jeroboam 
King of Israel, (viz. 

: of his par :nership in 
the kingdom with 
his father) began 
Azarifkh ' KiDg„ jgf 
Jtidah to rfign^ 2 
Kings xvl 1 . 
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REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


Kings of Judah. Kings of Israel. 


3132 


818 


It is to be observed^ that this Azariah King 
of Judab is otherwise called Uzziah, as 
2 Kings XV. 13. And we learn from Isa. 
i. 1. that in the days of tbis King it was, 
ibat Isaiab tbe Propbet began bis pro- 
pbecies recorded in tbe said books, and 
propbesidQ during tbe reign of tbe three 
succeeding Kings of Juda^, viz* Jotbam, 
Abazy and Hezdiiab. 

Likewise we read, Hos. i. 1 . that tbe word 
of tbe Lord came unto Uosea, in the days 
of Uzziab, Jotbam, Abaz, and Hezekiab, 
Kings of Judab, and in tbe days of Jero- 
boam tbe son of Joasb King of Israel. 

Likewise Amos prophesied in tl^e days of 
Uzziab, and Jeroboam tbe son of Joasb, 
Amos i. h 

Joel is also esteemed to bave prophesied in 
tbe days of Uzziab and JeroboHm. 
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REMARKABLE PARTICULARS. 


Kmgs of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3158 


792 




Jeroboam dies, afiter 
a reign of forty- 
one years, (alone) 
2 Kings xiv. 23. 


3169 


781 


In the thirty-eii^th 
year of Azariah 
King of Judah, be- 
gan ^Zachariah to 
reign over Israel, 
2 Kings XV. 8. 


Zachariah succeeds 
his father Jerobo- 
am, but, as it seems, 
not immediately, 
but after an inter- 
regnum of ten or 
eleven years : he 
reigns six months, 
2 Kings XV. 8. 


3J70 

• 


780 


In the thirty-ninth 
year of Azariah be- 
gan Shallum to 
reign over Israel, 2 
Kings XV. 13. 

In the tbirty*ninth 
year of- Azariah be- 
gan Menabem to 
reign over Israel, 
2 Kings XV. 17. 


Shallum conspired a- 
gainst Zachariah, 
and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead. 
He reigned a full 
month, 2 Kings xv. 
JO. 13. For Me. 
nahem smote him, 
and reigned in his 
stead. Ibid. 14. 


3181 


769 


In the fiftieth yeHr 
of Azariah began 
Pekahiah to reign 
over Israel, 2 Kings 
XV. 23. 


Menahem dies, after 
areienoftenyears, 
and il succeeded by ' 
bis son Pekahiah, 2 
Kings XV. 17.22. 


3183 


767 


In the fifty-second 
year oi Azariah be- 
gan Pekah to reign 
over Israel, 2 Kings 
XV. 27. This year 
also Azariah dies, 
afterareign of fifty- 
two years, 2 Kings 
XV. 2. 


Pekah, a captain, 
conspired against 
Pekahiah,and smote 
him, and reigned in 
his room, 2 Kings 
XV. 25. 
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Kings of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3184 . 


766 


Azariah being dead, 
bis son Jotbam suc- 
ceeds bim in tbe 
kingdom of Judab, 
2 Kings XV. 7. . 

rJicab propbesied in 
tbe days of Jotbam, 
Abaz, and Heze- 
kiab, Mic. i. 1. 


In tbe second year of 
Pekah began Jo- 
tbam to reign over 
Jndab, 2 Kings xv. 
32. 


3200 


760 


Jotbam dies^ after a 
reign of sixteen 
years, and Abaz bis 
son reigns in bis 
stead, 2 Kings xv. 

.33. 38. 


In tbe seventeenth 
year of Pekab be- 
gan Abaz King of 
Judab to reign, 2 
Kings xvi. 1. 

• 


3203 


747 


In tbe twentietb year 
of Jotbam (i. e. in 
the twentietb year 
after Jotham bad 
begun to reign, or 
in the third year of 
Abaz) did Hoshea 
slay Pekab, 2 Kings 
XV. 30. See the 
note *. 


Hosbea made a con- 
spiracy against Pe- 
kah, and slew bim, 
after a reign of 
twenty years, 2 
Kings XV. 27. and 
reigned in bis stead, 
2 Kings XV. 30. 


3212 


738 


In tbe twelfth year 
of Abaz began Ho- 
sbea to reign over 
Israel, 2 Kings xvii. 
ver. 1. 


IJosbea, ^ter an in- 
terregnum of nine 
years, began to 
reign over Israel, 
2 Kings xvii. 1. 


* It being said, 3 Kings xv. 33. that Jotham reigned sixtetn years; and 
it being said, ver. 30. of the same chapter, that Hoshea slew Pekah in the 
tweMtUtk year of Jotham ; it follows, cither, that by the twentieth j^ear of 
JotKam must be understood the twentieth year from the beginning of 
Jotham*s reign, as it is above observed, or else, that when it is said, that . 
Jotham reigned sixteen years, thereby is to be underetood,thathc reigned 
sixteen years alone, and then took his son Ahaz into a partnership of the 
kingdom with him; and consequently the following years may be as- 
cribed either to him or his son Abaz ; and so the twentieth of Jotham is 
the same with the third of Abaz. 
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World. 
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Nativity. 


Kings of Judah. 


Kings of Israel. 


3216 


734 


Aha2 dies^ a^ter a 


In the third year of 






reiga of 16 years^ 








2 Rings xtL 2. aad 


zekiah Kipg of Ju- 






is Sttcceeded.by his 


dah to reign^ 2 






son Hezekiahy 2 


Kings xviii. h 






Kings xviii. 1. 




3221 


729 




In the ninth year oi 
Hoshea, the King of 








. 






Assyria took Sama- 






- 


ria, and carried }s- 




. 




rael away into As» 
Syria; and so put an 
end to the kingdom of 
Israel, 2 Kings XYii. 
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3244 



T06 



IhfztlaBh dtes^ ^^ sereigir bf tiftrecTty-ttine 
yearv, (2 Kib^s xviit 2.) and 1$ succeeded 
by his 90ti Ma|ifls^s^ in the ktngdom of 



3299 



651 



Manasseh dies^ afteira reign pf JKty-five 
years, (2 Kings xxi. 1.) and Amon his 
son reigns in his steady Ibid. ver. 1 8. 



3301 



649 



Amon having reigned two years, is slain 
by his servants, and Josiah his son reigns 
in his stead, 2 Kings xxi. 19, 26. In the 
days of Josiah prophesied Zephaniah 
(Zeph. i. 1.) and Jeremiah ; which last 
prophesied also in the days of the follow- 
ing Kings, Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, 
even unto the captivity of Judah^ Je- 
rem. i. 2, 3. 



3332 



618 



Josiah, after a reign of thirty- one years, 
(2 Kings xxii. 1.) is killed, and is suc' 
ceeded by his son Jehoahaz; who hav< 
ing reigned three months, is deposed by 
Pharaoh-nechoh, and his brother Eliakim 
is made King, his name being turned to 
Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiii. 29—34. 

In his days was Daniel the prophet carried 
to Babylon, Dan. 1. 1 — 6. 



3343 



607 



Jehoiakim having reigned eleven years, 
(2 Kings xxili. 36.) dies, and is sue 
ceeded by his son Jehoiachin : who hav- 
ing reigned three months, is deposed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar*s I'eign, and his uncle 
Mattaniah is made King in his place^ 
bis name being changed to Zedekiah^ 
2 Kings xxiv. 6—17. 



3347 



603 



In the fifth year of King Jehoiachin*s cap- 
tivity, began Ez^iel to prophesy, Ezek. 
i. 2. 
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3354 


596 


Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar, ^nd 
the Temple destroyed, and Zedekiah, &c. 
carried captive unto Babylon, and so an 
end put to the kingdom ofJudah. And 
here we shall put an end to this Chrono- 
logical Table. 
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THE 

JOURNEYINGS 

OF 

OUR BLESSED LORD AND SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST: 

OR, A 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

Places mendoned, or referred to, 
IN THE FOUR GOSPELS. 



CHAP. L 

Of the Holy Land in general^ and Us principal Divisions p 
as also of such otlier Places, as lay wiihgut the Holy 
Lands and are mentioned or referred to in the four Qos- ' 

pels. 

Among the great and glorious advantages, enjoyed of i. . 
old by the Jews above the Gentiles, it may justly be^iieHoly 
esteemed none of the least, that our blessed Lord and Sa- so cafl^/. 
viour Jesus Chribt not only came of them according to 
the flesh, Rom. ix. 5. but also, during his stay in the flesh 
here upon earth, dwelt among them, John i. 14. making 
BO constant an abode with them, as that We read not in 
Scripture he ever went out of the bounds of the Holy 
^nd, but when Joseph fled with him, then a child, into 
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140 The Geography of the New Testament; 

PART I. Egypt, in order to avoid the wicked and secret designs of 
Herod against his life. His coming into the world was 
indeed intended to prove, in God's appointed time, an unu 
versal benefit to the whole world : but it seemed good to 
his Divine Wisdom to shew in the first place a special fa- 
vour to those, who had for so long a tittle been his 
peculiar people^ in making choice of their country to 
be the seat of his ponstant residence, whilst he lived here 
on earth. And a great blessing was this his residence, in- 
asmuch as he went about their country doing good. Acts 
X. 38. not only to men's bodies by his miraculous cures, 
but also to their souls by his most holy doctrine and life. 
And it is on account, chiefly and eminently, of the un- 
spotted holiness of our Redeemer, the ever blessed and ever 
to be adored Jesus, that the land of the Jews, wherein 
he lived, is by us Christians dignified with the most ho- 
nourable title of the Holy Land. 

2. The name, whereby it is denoted in the New as well as 
&?"^re ^^^ O'^ Testament, is the land of Israel, Matt. ii. ao, ai. 
the land of Under which name in its larger acceptation is compre- 

** ' bended all that tract of ground, on each side the course of 
the river Jordan, which God gave for an inheritance to 
the children of Israel. And within this extent or compass 
lay all the provinces or countries, which ouj Lord ho- 
noured with his presence, excepting Egypt ; and so all the 

3. countries or places, but a very few, mentioned or referred 
A 5«n^ to by the four Evangelists, or in the history of our Sa- 

countries viour's life. 

SlSie^ar ^^^ before I enter upon a particular description of our 
Gospels, Saviour's Joumeyings, it may be convenient to give here a 
Salty of rticg^J^^^ view of the said countries. I shall begin with the 
principal celebrated province of Judea, and so take the rest as they 

divisions of , . t • i 5 • t 

the Holy come m my way, m a geographical order, or with respect 

^^^^* to their situation.. 

4. Judea then took its name originally from Judah, the 
Of Judea. fourth son of Jacob, whose offspring made up the most 

renowned of the twelve tribes of Israel, (most renowned, 
as on other accounts, so especially because of it sprang 
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Qttr Saviour, Heb. viii 14.) Hence by the children ofJw CHAP, h 
dah were originally understood only the tribe ofJttdah; 
and by the land of Judah, only the portion of land that 
appertained to that tribe. But in process of time, when 
ten of the twelve tribes revolted firom the house of David, 
and erected themselves into a distinct kingdom, under the 
title of tlie kingdom of Israel; then the other two. tribes, 
Judah and Benjamin, which adhered to the house of Da* 
vid, began to be both of them comprehended under dne 
common title of the kingdom of Judah, or simply Judah. 
And afterwards by degrees, as the people of the kingdom 
of Judah did enlarge their possessions, more espeoiftlly 
upon the ten tribes being carried away into captivity by 
the King of Assyria, (when those of Judah seemed to have 
possessed themselves of the land pertaining to the two ad-^ 
joining tribes of Simeon and Dan, then left desolate,) 
upon these acquisitions the name of Judah or Judea began 
to be extended to all the southern tract of the land *of 
Israel, so as to include under it, not only what of old be- 
longeii to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, but also what 
belonged to the tribes of Simeon and Dan. And in fur- 
ther process of time, especially after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the name of Judea 
was extended in general to all the Holy Land, at least to 
all the parts of it inhabited by Jews. In this largest ac- 
ceptation it is taken, Luke xxiii. 5, &c. In the other ac- 
ceptation, wherein it denoted all the south part of the 
Holy Land, it is always taken where it is mentioned in 
conjunction with Galilee, Samaria, and the country be- 
yond Jordan ; excepting only one place, of which I shall 
speak distinctly in the ensuing paragraph. 

The place referred to by me in the foregoing paragraph 5, 
is Mark iii. 7, 8. where we are told, that o great 97t2^//t-Of Idumca. 
iudefollqwed J esvs from Galilee, and from Judea, and 
from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, &c. Now Iduniea, 
though it be no more than the Greek name, framed from, 
and answering to, the Hebrew £dom, yet is not here to 
be understood of the ori^nal habitation of the Edomites, 
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PART I. mount Seir ; (of whieb see Dei:^ li; 5 j) but by Idumea in 

this place of St. Mark^ teeim much more probably to be 

denoted the mme soutfa&m part of the province of Judea, 
which during the captivity of the Jews at Babylon^ being 
lefit destitute or not sufficiently inhabited by its natives^ 
aeenn to have been possessed by die neighbouring Idu- 
mscAns. These Idmnaeans^ though (when they were af- 
terwards quite dispossessed again of many places in Judea^ 
and virere brought so low by the conquering arms of the 
Macoabeesi as to be forced to comply with such terms as 
the Jew& offered them) they chose rather (o embrace Ju- 
daisiDy than to quit the habitations they were possessed of; 
n/ndf. though hereupon they were incorporated into the 
body of the Jewish nation, and were .reckoned themsdves 
among the Jews; yet however the tract of Judea inhabited 
by them did not so soon lose the name of Idumea derived 
from them, but retained it not only in the times of the 
New Testament, as appears from this place of St. Mark, 
bttt also for a considerable time afterwards, as appears 
firom common writers. 
6. . Above Judea northwards lay the province of Samaria, 
^^^*"** so. called from its city of the same name, formerly the 
eapital of the kingdom of Israel, namely, from the feign 
of Omri, its 'founder. ' For he bought the hill Samaria of 
Shemer for two talents of silver^ and built on the hill, and 
called the name of the <nty which he built, after the name 
of Shemer, oumer of the hill, Samaria, i Kings xvi. 24. 
Thw province, as well as the former of Judea, stretched 
itself from the Mediterranean sea westward, to the river 
Jordan eastward, taking up the most considerable part of 
what formerly pertained to the tribe of Ephraim, and the 
half tribe of M anasses on the west side of Jordan, and ly- 
ing exactly between Judea to the south, and Gdilee to 
the north.' ^Whence St. John saith, chap. iv. 4. that our 
Saviour must "needs go through Samaria, when he left Judea 
and departed into Galilee ; which last therefore cofnes next 
to be described in the geographical order I above proposed 
beiieto follow. 
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. I{^9 by di^jetyaiology pr d€4ivation/of t^!i;^ CHAfif. 

lile^ there bciog^ not enough «aidin Scriptiw^ to make $" — T"**" 
weljjg^-punded conjecture concerning it; ,1 pbaerve r^t^i of Galilee, 
thft this popntry above aU the othera wa9 nopst honoured 
with our Saviour's presence. It was here that he; was 
conmyod^ Luke i* a6, &<?} it was bith^ thftt Joseph and 
JSnl^ry returned with him, then a child, out of Egypt; it ' 

vvf^ hi^e he settled and lived wjUh bis reiputpd lath^r> and 
the bliqssed Virgin bis mof her, till he began to be 4tbo«it 
^^J^^^ otage^andwas b^pti^d of Jobn,Matt.iik^^ 
ig^y laJcQ ii, 59, 5J. Mjat^, iii. 13. Lufce iii, ^, It w^ hi- 
tbcjr; l^ei .returned after his baptism and tenqptatbn bf the 
Devil, {iuke iv. 14* 4^nd after bis entry upon his public 
f^nistry^it^ough he freqt^qntly visits the other provinces^ 
yet, it was h^e th^t hk dwelUi^-pl^ce was. Matt. iv.. 15. 
4nd lastly^it was here pur 1^4 ms^ bis first appfearance 
\gf jd^i>leven AppstleB aft^r his re^nrrectipiv Matt% xxyiii.. 
^|5; TO; all .which may be add?e4» that the most consider^ 
ahle.p^rt, if not aU^ of bis said Apostles were of tbi^ coun- 
try; whence they are all styled by the angels, Acts i, 11. 
me^ qf'Galile^^ It remains only to observe here farther, 
t;bat Galibe took up what was formerly posseseied by die 
tri|;x;8 of Jssachar and Zabulon and Naphtali, and the in- 
land part of the tribe of Asher. A more distinct account 
of the bounds of Galilee will appear^ from what is to be 
sadd; of the countries joining upon it, whicbr I therefore 
proceed to. , 

. ^Galilee was bojunfded on the; south with Samaria^ sa s. 
itwas bounded on the west and north^with the coasts of^^*^^ 
T^yre wd Sidpp, whjch were two very consideral^e cities. Tyre and 
seated, on the Mediterranean s^, ai[id ' thereupon cele-^***^* 
brated for ]7ie?chan4i^erias£^cred (as well as heathen) bis^ 
tjBiryi Isai, xxiii. They both lay . within . the land of Ca- 
i^n ; . and Sidpjt^, ^ it wast so. c^a^led frpm the. iirst-bom of 
(J^^aanyQen. ^r 15. sawas it the northern border of the. 
1^1^, of Cai;ia^n,9i Cren..x./i9i and upon division c^ the said 
}i^nd^ an^ong the tribes of Israel, it, tc^ther with Tyre, 
fell to the lot of the. tribe, of Asher, Josh .^^xix. %S, 23^9. But 
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9. 

Of Abilene. 



ffikr I. we read, Judg. i. 31. that Asher did not drive out the in" 

""^" habitants of Sidon, nor of the other maritime places there 

mentioiied^ which lay along upon that sea-coast, but dwelt 

in those parts among the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the 

land. 

There remains now only the eastern boundary of Galilee 
' to be spoken to ; and this was made up of the countries 
of Abilene and Ituraea, with Trachonitis. Of these Abi- 
lene lay highest to the norths and was so named from its 
chief town At4}a, and is thought by some to have laiti 
within the borders of Nephtalim, though it was never sub- 
dued by that tribe. Mr. Maundrdl tells us, that the next 
day after he left Damascus^ in his return towards Tripoli, 
they came to a smaH village, called Sinie; just by which 
is an ancient structure on the top of an high hill, supp6sed 
to be the tomb of Abel, and to have given the adjacent 
country in old times the name of Abilene. The tomb is 
thirty yards long, and yet is here believed to have been 
but just proportioned to the stature of him that was buried 
in it. 

Below Abilene, on the east of the course of Jordan, lay 
Itursea, thought to have taken its name ori^nally from 
Jetur, Gen* xxv. 15. one of the sons of Ishmael, who set-^ 
tied in these parts, and whose posterity was afterwards 
either quite driven out, or subdued by those Amorites, 
over whom in the time of Moses reigned Ogj by the title 
of the King of Bashan : Itursea, therefore, being much 
the same with the kingdom of Bashan, was a considerable 
part of that tract of ground, which Moses gave to that 
half tribe of Manasses, which fixed on the east of Jordan. 
And to the same half tribe appertained the region ofArgob, 
Deut. iii. 13. or the country about mount Gilead, which 
from its craggy rough mountains or hills was called t^ 
the Greeks Tracbonitis, u e. the rough or mountainous 
country. This country lay east of Itursea, and together 
with it made one tetrarchy, Luke iii. i. in our Saviour's 
time, tn order to understand the import or meaning of 
which word, it may not be unuseftd to observe, that> upon 



10. 

Of Itunea, 



and Tra- 
cbonitis. 



A tctrar- 
chy, what. 
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the death of Herod the Great, his kingdom was divided chap. i. 
into four parts, which were therefore called tetrdrchies; 
that is, governments consisting of a, fourth party or rather 
division (for they were not equal parts) of the aforesaid 
Herod' s kingdom. These are all mentioned by St. Luke 
in the place above cited, viz. the tetrarchy of Galilee, be- 
longing to Herod surnamed Antipas; the tetrarchy of 
Ituraea and Trachonitis, belonging to his brother Philip; 
and the tetrarchy of Abilene^ belonging to Lysanias : the 
fourth division wias that of Judea, Sainaria, aiid Idumea, 
which (Archelaus, eldest son of Herod the Great, enjoyed 
for a time with the title of King, Matt. ii. ^2, but he be* 
ing afterward displaced, his kingdom) was made a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, governed by Pontius Pilate 
at the time of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

We have now gone round the borders of Galilee, and 11. 
there is remaining but one province more, which ^^y^f^c^^* 
within the bounds of the land of Israel, and that is Peraea, country be. 
or the country beyond Jordan, lying to the south ofj^^f^^^' 
Ituraea, and to the east of Jtidea and Samariaj and pos- 
sessed of old by the two tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

As for Decapolis, it was a tract so named from ten con- 1 2. 
siderable cities contained therein; some of which lay {?^^^*P°" 
without, others (if not the greater part) lay within the 
Holy Land, partly in Ituraea, partly in Penea. 

Having gone through the provinces or countries men- 13^ 
tioned in the Gospels, and lying (at least mostly) tuiihin^^^y^^^ 
the land of Israel, I am in the last place to take notice of 
those few countries and places that lay without the 
land of Israel, and are mentioned in the Gospels. I 
shall begin with Syria ; under which name, though hea- 
then authors do sometimes include the Holy Land as a 
part of it, yet by sacred vvriters it is, I think, always used 
in a more restrained sense, and in the New Testament as a 
country distinct not only from the Holy Land, but also 
from Phoenicia (mentioned Acts xi. 19, &c. and of which 
the coasts of Tyre an^ Sidon were the southern part.) So 
that by Syria in the New Testament is to be understood 

VOL. II. L 
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PART I. the country lying to the east and north-east of tfie Holy 
Land, between Phoenicia and the Mediterranean sea to 
the west, and the river Euphrates to the east. 

14. Beyond Syria and its adjoining country Mesopotamia, 
Of Nine- mentioned Acts vii. a. on the river Tigris, is the city of 

Nineveh generally supposed to have been situated, and to 
have been built by Nimrod. It is famous for being the 
capital city of the first, that is the Assyrian, empire; as 
also for its greatness, and for its inhabitants repenting at 
the preaching of the prophet Jonas, Jon. iii. 3, 5. on 
which last account it is mentioned by our blessed Saviour^ 
Matt. xiL 41. 

15. As Nineveh was the capital of the Assyrian en>pire> 
OfBabyion. ^jjjjg^ it continued entire; so upon its being broken. into 

two parts, one seized on by the Medes, the other by the 
Chaldasans, the capital of this latter part was Babylon^ 
founded likewise by Nimrod, Gren. x. 10. and of vc^t big- 
ness, and very famous in sacred as well as common Tvnt* 
ers, especially on account of the captivity of the Jews into 
the countries under its dominion ; for which reason it is 
mentioned by St. Matthew, chap. i. ver. 17. It lay in 
Chaldsea, on a stream of the great river Euphrates. 

16. In the same place, where our Saviour mentions Ni- 
^m of the ^'^^^9 ^^ makes mention Ukewise of the Queen of the 
Queen of South, who came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 

cSout . y^^^ ^^ wisdom of Solomon, Matt. xii. 4a. Now it is 
evident from the history of Solbmon, r^sorded'in the Old 
Testament, that by the gi^e^n of the South is to be under- 
stood the Queeji ofShela, 1 Kings x. i ; which Sheba was 
the capital city of a considerable kingdom in the most 
southern part of Arabia : since therefore Arabia is that 
country which takes up all that part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent that lies south of the Holy Land, even so far as to 
the main Southern Ocean; and since the kingdom of 
Sheba took up the most southern part of Arabia, it ap- 
pears that the Queen of Sheba is very properly said to 
come from the uttermost parts of the earth that way, 
namely, southwards in respect of the Holy Land. 
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To the west of Arabia lay the country of Egypt, fa- CHAP. i. 
mous in the Old Testament for God's bringing out from Z 
tfaenoe the children of Israel, his peculiar people, and of Egypt. 
therefore styled ^by the prophet Hosea, chap. xi. i. his 
Son, namely, by virtue of the covenant which God made 
with AbrahaiUy Acts iii. ^5. The same country is men- 
tioned by St. Matthew, chap. ii. 13, 14, 15, &c. on account 
of our Saviour's being carried thither to avoid the wicked 
purposes of Herod against his life; and being upon the death 
of Herod called back again out of Egypt into the land of 
Israel, whereby the pr(q)hetical part of Hosea's words in 
the place just now cited did receive a literal and fiill 
completion, our blessed Saviour being the Son of God by 
nature. 

Beyond Egypt westward, not far from the Mediter- 18. 
ranean sea, stood Cyrene, so considerable a city, as to . ^^^^^' 
give the name of Cyrenaica to the adjacent parts of 
Africk. Of this more in the second Part; I shall here 
only observe, that of this place was Simon the Gyre- 
nian, on whom the soldiers laid our Saviour's cross, to 
carry it after him to the place of crucifixion, Luke 
xxiii. 26. 

There remains but one place more to be here taken no- jp. 
tice of, and that is Rome, the capital of the Roman em- Of Rome, 
pire, by whose arms the Jewish nation was at first subdued, mans. 
and afterwards finally destroyed, or driven out of their 
own country; the very same calamity which they cause- 
lessly feared would be the consequence of lelieving Jesus 
to le the Christy being by the just judgment of God 
brought upon them as a punishment for their crucifying 
him. For, according to our Saviour's predictions. Matt. 
xxiii. 36. and xxiv. 34. the generation then present did not 
pass away before all that he there denounced against the 
Jews were fulfilled^ and the Romans came and took away 
loth their place and nation^ John xi. 48. 

Having thus given a general description of the several 
.countries honoured with our Saviour's presence, or so 
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PART I. inuch as mentioned or referred to in the Gospels^ I come 
now to give a particular description of our Saviour's 
Joumeyings^ which I shall distinguish according to the 
several most remarkable periods of his life here on 
earth. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of our Saviour's Journey ings, from his Birth to his Baptism^ 
and Entrance upon his public Ministry or Preaching of 
the Gospel. 

When the time appointed by the Divine Wisdom for j, 
the coming of the Messias into the world drew nigh, /teOf Naza- 
Angel Gabriel was sent from God to the Virgin Mary, to' 
let her know that she was so highly favoured, as to be 
made choice of for the mother of Him, who should be 
called the Son of the Highest, and should reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever, and of whose kingdom there should 
be no end, that is, in short, of the Messias, or Redeemer of 
the world. The blessed Virgin then lived in a city of 
Galilee, called Nazareth, situated in the south-west part of 
Galilee, and so not far from the confines of Samaria to the 
«outh, and nearer to the coasts or territories of Tyre and 
Sidon to the north-west. It is at present (as we are in- 
formed by the late reverend and ingenious Mr. Maundrell% 
who visited it but ten years ago, viz. A. D. 1697. in his 
return from Jerusalem to Aleppo) only an inconsiderable 
village, situate in a kind of round concave valley on the 
top of an high hill. Here is a convent built over what is 
said to be the place of the Annunciation, or where the 
blessed Virgin received the joyful message brought her by 
the Angel. Here is also shewn the house of Joseph, being 
the same, as the friars of the convent tell yoii, wherein 
the Sou of God lived for near thirty years in subjection to 
man, Luke ii. 51. And not far distant from hence they 
«hew likewise the synagogue, wherein our blessed Lord 
preached that sermon, Luke iv. 16. by which his country- 
men were so exasperated, ot filled^ with wrath, that they 
rose up and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the 
irow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they 

' Journej from Aleppo to Jerusaleai| p. 110, 111* 
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PART I. might cast him doum headlong, Luke iv. a8, 29. This same 
precipice they now call the mountain of precipitation, for 
the reason just mentioned. Itis at least half a league distant 
froni Nazareth southward, and in going fo it you cro6» firdt 
over the vale in which Nazareth stands; and then gomg 
down two or three furlongs, in a narrow cleft between the 
rocks, you there clamber up a short but difficult way on 
tile right hand^ At the ibop of this you find a great 
stone standing 6» the brink -of the prbcipice, which is 
said to be the viry plaee whence otnr Lord was designed to 
be thrown down by his enraged neigbbcurs, haid ha not 
made a miraoulous escape out of dieir hands. Theve are 
in this stone sev^oral little bokis, resembling the prkrtd of 
fii^^rs thrust into it: tbesey the friars will tell yoa> arts 
the impriesdfes of Christ's fingers, made in the hanl stone, 
whilst he resisted die violeiK^e ibat was offered to bttry. 
At this place tb^re are seen two or three cistern^ for saving 
Water, and a few ruins, whidi is all tkmt now remains of a 
religious buil<Ung founded here by the pious Emprei^ He^ 
Jena, n>other of Constantiae the. Great. And whereas the 
places, where lire shewn the house of Joseph and the syna- 
gogue whereid olir Saviour preached, were anisiently d^- 
nified each with an handsome (Church by the sameEmpress^ 
these moilum^its of her ptety aiie now likewise in ruins. 
The Cham-. Before we leave Nazareth, as it will not be altogedier 
^'mincia- M^p^rtij^^nt, SO neither may it be altogether unu^eful 
tion said by (namely, in order to lay open the unreasonable andabsurd 
to*i^re-^^ bigotry of the Papbts) to. observe, that in how m&n a 
moved by conditioa soevi^r Naearetb may be at present, yet some pait 
N^^aretibtoOf ks anciisut buildings^ I ineaa the cbathber whereiti the 
Locetto. Vifgin Maty k said to be sitting, when the Angd bt-onght 
her .tbose j6yful ttdii^s above related, has had better 
luck, evea hX the no less.expence than of a downright 
pur^cH if we dan believe the popi^b legends: for in 
these it is s^, that this ^ai!ne ehaeib^ b^faig after the 
biased Virgin*s departure had in gpe^t reverence by 
Christians, and remaining in Nazareth till the Holy Land 
. was subdued by the Turks and SaraceJas, A. ]>. 1291, it 
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was thcR jppst miraculously transported into Sclavoiiia. chap. 11. 
But that country being unworthy of the Virgin's presence, — — — 
it was by th^ angels carried over into Italy, and at length 
settled at Loretto, then a village in the Ecclesidatical Sta&, 
or Pope's dominion, his Holiness's territories being, with- 
out doubt, the most worthy in the woirld to be the re- 
ceptacle of such an holy apartment. So extraordinary 
an arrival of so extraordinary a relick was quickly noised 
about; and not only the people of all ranks came to visit 
it with great veneration^ but even the popes themselves 
have paid it more than ordinary respect, one of them 
buildii^ a most stately church ov^r this chamber, which 
is now become, by presents made to the Lady of it, the 
richest in the worlds another erecting the village of Lo- 
retto, where it stands, into a city and bishop's see. So 
that Nazareth and Lpretto have as it were changed con- 
ditions one with the other, Nazareth being formerly a 
city and bishop'^ or archbishop's see^ but now a village; 
and Loretto being formerly a village, but now a city and 
bishop's see. 

It is time to take leave for the present of Nazareth, and 2. 
to attend the Virgin Mary in her journey thence to visit ^ *^ ^**^ 
her cousin Elisabeth, who,, the Angel acquainte4 her, had judea. 
already gone six n^onths with the child, called afterwards 
John the Baptist. Elisabeth was the wife of 2^charias, a 
priest, and they dwelt in the hill country of Judea, Luke i. 
39, 65. iii the city, as is probably enough supposed, of 
Hebron, this b^ing one of the cities given to the priests in 
the tribe of Jndah> Josh. xxi. lo^ 13. and also said expressly 
to lie in the moimiains or kills. Josh. xi. 21. and xv. 48, 54. 
which running across the middle of Judea from south to 
north) gave to the tract they run along the name of the 
kill CGxmtty. The blessed Virgin having staid with her 
cousin Elisabeth about three months, then retumed.to her 
-own house at Nazareth. 

Sonde time alter tt^re went out a decree from Caesar 3. 
Augustus, that all the Roman world or empire should le^^^^^^" 
taxed, that is, should have their names and conditions of 

L4 
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PART I. life set down in court-rolls^ according to their families. 
Aiid all went to he taxed, every one into his own city. 
And Joseph also went up from Galilee^ out of the city of 
Nazareth, to Judea, io the native city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage 
of David, to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child. And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished, that she should be de^ 

A. D. 1. livered; and she brought forth her first-born son, our ever 
blessed and to be adored Redeemer Jesus^ and un-apped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the inn, Luke ii. S*— 7* Now 
this Bethlehem ^ is distant from Jerusalem but two hours 
travel, or six miles to the south-west« And as it has been 
all along much honoured by Christians of all nations^ on 
account of its being the place of our Saviour's birth : so 
at this very day it is generally visited by pilgrin>s, and it 
is furnished not only with a convent of the Latins, but 
also with one of the Greeks, and another of the Arme^- 
nians; the two latter being contiguous to the former, and 
each having their several doors opening into the cha- 
pel of the holy Manger. For here are shewn at this very 
day the place, where, it is said, our blessed Lord was born^ 
and the manger in which it is said he was laid; as also the 
grot of the blessed Virgin, which is within thirty or forty 
yards of one of the convents, and is reverenced on account 
of a tradition, that the blessed Virgin here hid herself and 
her divine babe from the malice of Herod, for some time 
before their departure into B^pt. The grot is hollowed 
.in a chalky rock; but this whiteness they will have to be 
not natural, but to have been occasioned by some mira- 
culous drops of the blessed Virgin's milk, which fell from 
,h^r breast when she was suckling the holy infant. And 
«o much are they possessed with this opinion, that they be*- 
lieve the chalk of this grotto has amiraculous virtue for in- 
<creasing women's milk; and it is very frequently taken by 

)> Maandcell'-s Journey from Aleppo, &c. p. 85, 86, &cc. 
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the women hereabouts, as well Turks and Arabs as Chris- CHAP. 11. 
^ns, for that purpose 5 and, they will add too, that with 
very good eflFect. 

There is likewise shewn to pilgrims now-a-days within 
about half a mile eastward, the field where it is said the 
shepherds were watching their flocks, when they received 
the glad tidings of the birth of Christ; and not &r from the 
field, the village where they dwelt ; and a little on the 
Tight hand of the village, an old desolate nunnery, built 
by St. Paula, and made the more memorable by her dying 
in it. 

But to return to Bethlehem itself: you have there shewn 
you the chapel of St. Joseph, the supposed father of our 
blessed Saviour; the chapel of the Innocents, as also those 
of St. Jerom, of St. Paula, and Eustochium. Of which three 
persons, St. Jerom was a celebrated writer in the latter end 
of the fourth century ; and Paula the mother, and Eusto- 
jchium the daughter, were two (among many other) Ro- 
man ladies instructed by St. Jerom in learning and piety, 
and that retired hither to Bethlehem with St. Jerom, 
whose school is likewise shewn here to pilgrims at this 
very day. 

We are next to attend on the holy babe Jesus to Jeru- 4. 
«a]em. For when the days of the Virgin Mary's purifica- 2^*"*^" 
iio72, according to the law of Moses, were accomplished, A. D,i. 
they brought him to Jerusalem, &c. Luke ii. M* This city 
first occurs in Scripture under the name of Salem, Gen. 
xiv. 18. which is by interpretation Peace, Heb. vii. a. Of 
what race or extraction was Melchisedec, the first King of 
£alem we read of in holy Writ, is not known; forasmuch 
as he as mentioned by Moses in the forecited chapter of 
Genesis, without father, without mother, withdut descent or 
pedigree, as is observed Heb. vii. 3. But in the times of 
Joshua we find the city possessed by the Jebusites, one of 
the nations descended from Canaan, Gen. x. i6. Josh. xv. 
63. from whom it had the name of Jebus, Josh, xviii. 16, 
a8. Judg. xix. 10. being their principal city; and from 
these two names, Jebus and Salem, some imagine it to be 
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TAUT I. cailed Jebusateno^ and for better sound sake Jeraaalem. 



The Jebusites, we read, were not driven out by the cbil- 
di^n of Judah^but lived together with these at Jerusalem, 
Josh. XV. 63. Fotr though the Israelites had taken the 
city, Judg. i. 8. yet it seems the Jebusitcs hid a very 
strong fort adjoining thereto, which was not conquered 
till king David's reign, whoy notwithstanding the strong 
opinion the Jebusites had of its being impregnable, which 
made them think David cannot come in kithers % Sam. v. 6. 
yet we read, that David took the strong hold ofZion, and 
dwelt in the said fort after he had taken it, and called it the 
€ity of David, % Sam; v. 7^ 9. After this Jerusalem be- 
came nm only the principal city of the tribe of Benjamin 
whereto it appertained, but the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the most celebrated city of the whole land of 
Israel ; and, on account of religion, the most renowned 
city of the whole world among Christians as well as 
Jews, it being dignified by Ae inspired writers with the 
most illtistrious. titte of the Holy City; in allusion to 
which it seems, vrith a litfle variation from the Hebrew, 
to bd termed by the Evangelists, Hierosolyma^ which in the 
Greek language imports as much as Holy Solyma. There 
M^ill be more proper occasions to sp^ak of this city else- 
\uhere : and therefore I shall add no more here, only that 
the reader may have a particular account of it given 
by Josephus, b. vi. obap. 6. of Wars of the Jews. 
^. Before tlie holy child Jesus was brought from Beth- 

The child leheM to Jerusalem, there came wise men frem some 

j£8U8 18 . , . 

carried intocotintry lying east of the Holy Land, probably Arabia, to 
^^\^ Jewisatem, enquiring after him, who wa4 lately bom King 
ofthbJews* Hereupon Herod, then King of Judea, be- 
ing alttmied, r»K>lved fbrtii#ith to provide for his own 
security iw the throne, by cutting off the new-bom Sjng. 
The better to bring this about, he sends^ the wise mdn to 
Bethlehem, (where he understood tteU: Christ was to be 
bom,) giving* them directions to briiig him word again, 
tvAen they hoi found the young chiid, that he might come 
and worship him also^ Thus usual is it for wicked raen^ 
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under some 8peciou» pretence of religion^ to-tnibamnt to CHAP. 11. 
bring about their most nreliffmis and dovUish purfMiseft ! -""""■"• 
But the over-vuling providence- of God (|uite defeated the 
design of Herod^ by adoionishiog the wise menf not to re- 
turn to him, but to depart into tbeir Own coitotry aootlwr 
way^ and by admonishing Joseph to flee with the new- 
born King, the holy infant Jesus, into Egypt. 

Herodj when he saw that he was mocked of the wise vnemj 6. 
was exceeding wroth, and sent forths aad slew all i&^andRa- ' 
children that were in Bethlehem; and in all the coast thereof, chci*s being 
from two years old and under, dccordmg to the time whicn at the mur- 
he had diligently enquired of the wise men. Matt. ii. i^-fnn^^nis. 
in reference to the age which the new-born King most be A. D. 1. 
of. Nay, it is not to be omitted, that so very jealous was 
Herod of the ill consequences which might hereafter arise 
to him from the new-bom King, should he not be timely 
took out of the way, that he would not venture to exempt 
from the general massacre of the young children a son of 
his own, that was then at ntirse in those parts. Whidi 
being told to the Emperor Augustus, it drew from him 
that sharp but just reply, that he had rather be Herod^s 
swine than his. son; his swine being safe, in regard the 
Jews were forbidden to eat swine-flesh, wberois his son 
was liable to be made £i way upon state fears and jealousies. 
By this massacre of the innocent babes in and about Beth- 
lehem, there was (in a more eminent manner than before) 
Julfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, 
saying, In Bama was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
tveephg, aiid great mourning; Rachel weeping for her 
ahildferi, and wovid not be comforted, because they are not, 
that is, were dead. Now Rama lay within the coasts, that 
b, Ihe neighbourhood of Bethlehem, though it was situ- 
ated in a different tribe, namely,, that of Benjtoiin, the 
youngest son of Jacob, and whom only besides Joseph he 
had by his wife Rachel. For no sooner was Rachel de- 
livered of this her younger son, but she died, as she was 
with her husband on a journey from Bethel to Bethlehem, 
and was come near to Bethlehem, but yet in the border of 
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PART 1. Benjamin^ Gen. xxxv. 16, 17, &c. i Sam. x. %. On which 
" account; upon the murdering of the innocents in Rama as 

well as in Bethlehem, the lamentations of their mothers 
in general are properly and elegantly represented by the 
mourning of Rachel ; forasmuch as from her not only the 
Benjamites of Rama sprang, but also because she lay 
buried in those parts* Mr. Maundrell tells us, that among 
the remarkable places shewn now-a-days in the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, the last or nearest to Bethlehem 
is Rachel's tomb. On which he observes, that this may 
probably be the true place of her interment; but the 
present monument can be none of that which Jacob 
erected, it appearing plainly to be a modem and Turkish 
structure. 

7. Herod being dead, Joseph, by the admonition of an 
JeITusT^ angel, returns with the holy j£sus and his mother into 
brought the land of Israel. But hearing that Archelaus reigned in 
^^^"'[jJ^Jttdea in the stead of his father Herod, he was afraid to go 
carried to thither : notwithstanding being warned by God in a dream, 
A. D. a. ^ turned aside into the parts of Galilee, and came and 
expiring, dwelt again at Nazareth, where he had formerly lived; 

whence not only our blessed Saviour was, according to a 
current prophecy, styled a Nazarene, but his disciples like- 
wise were at first distinguished by the name of Nazarenes. 

8. After this the sacred history is silent of our Saviour, till 
At twelve in the twelfth year of his age he went up with Joseph and 
he goes up Mary to Jerusalem, to celebrate the passover, Luke ii. 42. 
icm^^" The festival being ended, and Jesus, though so very young, 
returns to having discoursed publicly in the Temple with the doctors 
Nazareth. ^^ learned men of the Jews, to the admiration of all that 

heard him, he returns back again to Nazareth, where he 
lived in all due obedience to Joseph and Mary, until he 
entered upon his public ministry. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Saviour's Journeyings from his Baptism and £n-A. D. 30. 
trance upon his public Ministry to thejirst Passover next^ 
succeeding* 

JL HE blessed Jbsus, though as to his divine nature he 1. 
was equal with Crod, and was no other than God, Phil. ii. 6. d/meL^f' 
John i. I. yet was pleasisd for the redemption of mankind, Judea- 
not only to be made flesh, John i. 14. but also in the flesh 
to m^ike himself of no reputation, taking upon him the form, 
or condition, of a servant, or mean man, Phil. ii. 7. and 
during the former part of his life working with his re- 
puted father, who was by trade no more than a carpenter. 
Hereupon our Saviour is styled, by way of scorn and con-' 
tempt, the carpenter's son. Matt. xiii. 55. and also the car^ 
penter, Mark vi. 3. In this mean employ did our blessed 
Lord vouchsafe to exercise himself, till he began to be 
about thirty years of age, Luke iii. 23. when he thought 
jBt to enter upon his public ministry, and to make known 
who he was, and for what end and intent he was coniie in- 
to the world. In order hereunto he repairs from Nazareth 
of Galilee, Mark i. 9. to John, the son of Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, and so bis kinsman, who hot long before had 
begun publicly to preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins, Mark i« 4. Luke iii. 3. The place where 
John preached and baptized was the wilderness ofJudea, 
Matt. iii. i. Mark i. 4. which lay along the river Jordan, 
and that on each side of it ; whence John is said by St. 
Mark to. baptize as well as to preach in the same wilder- 
ness, and by St. Luke to come into all the country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins, Mark i. 4. Luke iii. 3. It is further to be 
here observed, that this tract was called the wilderness of 
Judea, not because it was absolutely uninhabited, but be- 
cause it was less inhabited than other parts. 
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PART I. As to the river Jordan^ it is the most celebrated and 
T largest river in the Holy Land, and the famous Jewish 
Of the river historian Josephus gives us this account of it : '^ The head 
Jordan. a ^f ^his river has been thought to be Panion, hut in truth 
<^ it passes either under ground^ and the source of it is 
" Phiala, an hundred and twenty furlongs from Caesarea, 
^' (viz. Philippic) a little on the right-hand^ and not much 
** out of the way to Trachonitis. It is called Phiala (that 
'< is, the vial) from the rcnind figure of it; and its water 
^^«tandft always at a stay, the bason bejng brimfuU, with- 
'^^ out .either^ shrinking or overflowing. The first discovery 
** of thb tsecret was from Philip, the tetrarch of Tra- 
'^ chonikis, iby ciMiting straws into Phiala, that came out 
'f agaip at Panion, which till that time was taken for the 
<' bead of Jordan. This river, thus, as to appearance, 
^' takiqg.its original from the cave of iC^nion, afterwards 
<^ orosaes .tl» bogs and fens of the lake Semechonitis : 
<< andyvaftera cour^se of an hundred and « twenty furlongs* 
*' frirdKr^ > passes under< the city of Julia^ (orBethsaida,) 
" and so over the lake of Genezareth ; and then running 
*f a long way through a wilderness or desert, it emptier it- 
<^ self at last ii^ the lake Asphaltites, or tho Dead sea.'' 
Sucbi8<die^description of the river Jordan, given us by Jo- 
sephus himself in his • third book of the Wars of the Jews, ' 
cbap. xviii<^. ^From which account it appears, that the 
vulgar opinicm- of this river's arising- from two fountains, or 
rivulets, one named Jory the olber Ban, i^ but ill grounded, 
if not '.wholly 'fibtiti<n>B. It may not be improper to ob- 
serve^liere further, that* the cave Panion lying at the foot 
of mount libanus, aiid the lake A^hakites reaching to 
tbe.very:extremity of the soutii of Judea$ it follows, that 
the river Jordan extends its course quite from tt>e noithern 
to the southern boundary of the Holy -Land. And it is^ 
also obscrvaUe fropi the foreoientibtied account, that 
there iay in the times of the New Testament a great deal 
of wiidemess or desert along the river Jordan; which 

c L'£strange*8 English edition. 
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therefore was without all doubt the wilderness wherein chap. iii. 
John the Bi^tist came preaching and baptizing. As to — — • 
the laigeness of the riiver Jordan, Mr. Maundrell ^ has ob« 
served^ that it may be said to have two banks^ whereof the 
first or outermost is that to which the river does, or at least 
did anciently, overflow at some seasons of 'the year, viz. at 
the time of harvest,' Josh. iii. 15. oras itis^xpressed, i Chron. 
xii. 15. in the first months that is, in March. But at present 
(whether it be because the river hath by its rapidity of 
current worn its channel deeper than it was formerly, or 
whether because its ifvmt^rs are directed some other way) it 
seetiis to have forgot its ancient greatness: for we, saith the 
forementioned author, could diiscem no sign or probability 
of ^uch overflowing, when we were there, which was the 
thirtieth of March, being the proper time for these inundja- 
tions. Nay, so ikr was the river from overflowing, that it 
ran ^least two yards below the brink of its channel* After 
having descended the outermost bank, you go about a fur- 
long upon the level strand, before you come to the imme- 
diate bank of the river. This second bank is so beset with, 
busbesand trees, sneb as tamarisk, willows^ oleanders, &c. 
that y6u can see ho water, till you have made your way 
through them. In this thieket anciently (and the same is 
reported of it at this day) several sorts of wild' beasts were 
wont' to harbour themselves : whose being washed out of 
their covert by the overflowings of the river, gave occasion 
to that allusion of the prophet Jeremiah, ch. xlix. 19. and^ 
1. 44. 'He shall come vp like a lion from the swelling ofJor^ 
drni. The water of the river, when Mr. Maundrell saw it, 
was very turbid, and too rapid to be swam against. And 
for its breadth, he tells us, it might be about twenty yards 
over, and in depth it far ex6eeded his height. 

Now while John was baptizing, Jesus came and was Our Sa- 
also baptized of him in Jordan. And Mr. Maundrell in- ^^^ ^^ 
forms us, that within about a furlong of the river, at that Jo'^a" 50 
place where he and his company visited \t, there was an old bySt. John. 

<* Journey from Aleppo, &c, p. 80, 81, &c. 
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PART I. ruined church and convent, dedicated to St. John, in me- 



'""■"— ^ raory of the baptizing of our blessed Lord. It is founded . 
as near as could be conjectured to the very place where 
the Baptist had the honour to perform that sacred office, 
and to wash him who was infinitely purer than the water 
itself, and, let me add, from whom the water of baptism ^ 
derives all its faculty or spiritual virtue of cleansing the in- 
ward man, or washing away sin. 
3. Our blessed Lord, after he had been baptized, was 

Ofthewii- moved by the Holy Spirit to retire from Jordan up higher 
wherein into the mountainous and more solitary part of the wilder^ 
wL\tmu ^^^^ ^" order to conflict with the temptations of the De- 
ed, vil J and so, by what befell himself, and by his own deport- 
ment therein, to teach aU his followers what they were to 
expect from the same common adversary of mankind^ aiid 
after what manner they should best defeat all his crafty 
devices to seduce them. The Devil adapts his first tempta- 
tion to our Saviour's present circumstances; and from the 
hunger, which our Lord began to feel after his fast of 
forty days and forty nights, the Devil takes occasion to 
persuade him to exert his divine power, by commanding 
the stones that lay by, to be made bread. But this temp- 
tation not succeeding, the Devil brings our Lord to Jem- . 
salem, and sets him on a pinnacle of the Temple, and 
there tempts him to shew his divine power, by casting him- 
self down from thence. This temptation failing likewise 
of its success, the Devil in the last place takes our Lord 
And of the Up into an exceeding high mountain, where he vainly en- 
^ceeding ^eavours, by promises of earthly grandeur and dominion^ 
mountain, to allure and overcome the heavenly- minded Jesus, who 
J^^J^^was dead to the vanities and pomps of this world, and 
i^theDe- was in truth the sole Lord of all therein.^ Mr. Maundrell ^ 
informs us, that in his journey from Jerusalem to Jordan, 
after he had passed over mount Olivet, he proceeded in an 
intricate veay amongst hUls and valleys interchangeably \ 
and, after some hours travel in this sort of road, he arrived 

« Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 7B, 79. 
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at the m^untainbnG! desert/ into which our blessed Saviour CHAP^ lil. 
was led by the Spirit to be tempted by the Devil. A most ^ "" ^ 
miserable^ dry, barren place, saith he, it is^ consisting o£ 
high rocky mountains, so torn and' disordered, as if the 
earth had here suffered some great convulsion, in which itB 
very bowels had been turned outward. On the left hand, 
looking down in a de6p valley, as wd passed along, we saw 
some ruins of small cells ai^d cottages ; which they told us 
were formerly the habitations of hermits, retiring hither 
for penance and mortification. And certainly there could 
-not be found in the whole earth a more comfortless and 
abandoned place for that purpose. From the tops of these 
hills of desolation, we had however a delightful prospect of 
the mountains of Arabia, the Dead sea, and the plain of 
Jericho 5 into which last we descended; after aboiit five 
hours march from Jerusalem. As soon as w6 entered the 
plain, we turned upon the left hand, and going about one 
hour that way, came to the foot of the 'Quarantania, 
which they say is the mountain, into which the Devil 
took our blessed Saviour, when he tempted him with that 
visionary scene, of all the kingdoms and glories of the 
world. It is, as St. Matthew styles it, an exc^ding high 
mountain f and in its ascent not only difficult but danger- 
ous. It has a small chapel at the top, aUd another about' 
half way up, founded on a prominent part of the rock. 
Near this latter are several caves and holes in the side 
of the mountain, made use of anciently by hermits, and 
by some at this day, for places to keep thdr Lent in, in 
imitation of that of our blessed Saviour. In most of 
these grots we found certain Arabs quartered with 'fire- 
arms, who obstructed bur ascent,' demanding two hundred 
"dollars for leave to go up the mountains : So we departed 
without farther trouble, not a little glad to have so good 
an excuse for not climbing so dangerous a precipice. This 
18 the account, given us by Mr. Maundrell, of the place 
where our Lord is generally and most probably believed 
to have been tempted. 

VOL. II. M 
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PART 1. : After <mr blestediLdod bad been tbua^bUnaelf t»mptedy 
'" ^ ' andrby hj» re^isting^tid m»CfuAmg the Devil bad tfli}^^ 
Of Be^- ns^ that he was able ia suqwe^ithem ihaf &rp tjmpfad, 
^^^^ Btbi um i8. bei rr6pa)fe4 to Bethabaia^ w^re.Jobniwak 
hsftmngi Q£tfaiS]Betbabara we; bft«ie no fttrtber account 
,0iKen lai lit ScHptiire, tbarf that? it lHyf *<y<lwct JbwAw, 
Jofan^ 1. 28* and ^t om hkteed Ldrd^ when.thei Jevvfs 
apOgbtvtQ:tate bim at tbOi&a»ltofllhe-De<tioatio>i>rretii?ed 
bitftpTi wbitben toany: besotted, t^ bliBi; and bdi^ved: on 
him*^ iohn %. 59, 40; &to. .The w(>rd> B^tbAbfrndoesr I0 
tbe Hebrew languftge ddtoote ab^«Qbiaa.a;|>Ja<^^^i^ 
mgeover: and^wbertaswe read Jo^ii«:7y J»3i:th^:AfflP 
was a fording plaioe over Jord4n> not fari fifom- Ji^rkAM; 
and dgain Josb^ iii» US. that the |>eopiiepa<90d'^yer; right 
a^ifist Jericbo; tbere£(>re it is cfoojectured^ thi^^bei^- 
about ^x^d Betbabara». as , beings the pl^e . oi r§ce^tjo|i 
or entett^ment for paAsei^ers out of Jjijdea into BeircNi> 
oir tb© country beyond Jordan. Nay, it. is imaged by 
some^ that in the very, sdroe.idacecff Ae/rivef> whcfre tbe 
ark stood, wbSbt tboIsmieltte^B passed oveir, out blesaedrSa^ 
idour> the true: ark of the covenAnt of^aee>.wa8« baptized 
l^y J<^ the Baptist. ' . ./ 

5. Out blessed Lord having staid some daiyli at Bi^luibam 

gIhw^^" with the Baptist, sets forth fot Galilee, John i. 43^ t^f»n 
his arrivfd^ there he was invited to ai niarri^e; at Cani^ for 
distinction sake styled Cana: ctf Ciaiyee, (thete bcai^ ai|- 
other town of the same name mentioned iotkh w^ 2^* aod 
appertainiing to tiie ttibe of Ashm*,, and ly^g not &r Ireiti 
Sidon, and so situated much mor6 north; ihau/ Can^ 0f 
Gdlibee,) which lies Within the tribe of Zebuloo, and niot 
f«! fro^ Nazareth^ Afr.^MaundreU^jtetts u^ that he and 
his company taking their leave of Nazareth, directed thdr 
course for Acra, or Ptoletnais^ in drder to which, gicring 
at first northward, they crossed the hills that ^icompass 
the vale of Nazateth Oil th^t side : after which they tilrned 

^ Joom^^prarAkppo to Jerufad6m>p.ll5. ^ 
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to the westward, abd passed in viewtjif Caiiia o£ OaHIeis^CHAP.m. 
thej^ace signalized with the beghining gf Christ's mira- 
des; and where lived, as soixie suppose, Alpha&us, otherwise 
named Cleopas, whose wife waf Maiy, the sister or cousih^* 
german of the blessed Virgin ; and in wboiae bouse the 
marriage, to which otir Ldi-d was invited, is supposed to 
have been kept. But however this be, certain it is, that 
this Cana. of Galilee was the 'native, or at least dwelling* 
place of the Apostle Nathaniel, otherwise called Bartholoi- 
noew; for the Evangelist St. John expressly styles him 
Nathaniel of Cana in Galilee, John xxi. i. 

After this our blessed Lord, together with his mother ®* 
and his brethren or cousin-germans, and bis disciples, went goes from 
down to Capernaum, where they continued not longj (for^^^* JJ^* 
which reason I shall say no more of it here, thin that it and so to 
lay on the sea of Galilee;) but the Jews* passover being j^jhefint 
at ba^, our Lord wetit up to Jerusalem. Being come passover af- 
hither, and finding in the Temple those tliat sold t>xen flw^ilfs^ Md* 
sheep €md doves for sacrifices, and the changers of monejff^*^^^^,^^ 
he dr^ve them all out of the Temple, together with the ministiyl 
sheep cn^oaceUi andpbured out upon the ground the changers^ 
money f and overikrew the counting tables. Hereupon 
being demanded of the Jews to shew a sign of his divine 
authority to do as he had done, Jss us ihakes them this 
answer. Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will raii^ 
it-up ag^in. Then replied the Jews, Forty and six years was 
tM^ Temple in htilding, and tuiit thou rear ti up in three 
days? Whidithey said, tbihking that Christ had^x>ice|i 
of their Temple, whereas he spake rf the Temple^ of hi^ 
own body, Johnii. i%, 13^ &c. • , 

Now, for the better vtnderstai^dhig of this passage, it 7« 
may be very convenient' to adjoin here the following ac^^^l^Vj^ 
count of the Temple of Jerusalem. Upon the Israelites Jemsalem. 
coming out of Egypt, it pleased God to give ppmtive com- 
mand to Moses, for mddnga tabernacle to be a sanctuary 
or place set apart for his public wordiipi Exod* Xxv. *, 9. 
This tabdmaole was no other than a sort df large tent, 
H 6am. yn, 2 — 6. and so moveable. Hereupon King Davidy 
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PARTI, that man after God's own hearty when he had by the 
dhane blessing got rest round about from all his enemies, 
began to think it very improper^ that he himself should 
dwell in an house of cedar ^ and the ark of God dwell only 
within curtains, or in a tent, {7, Sam. vii. a.) and therefore 
resokes within himself to build an house for God's public 
worship. This bare resoluticm was highly BCoqMbfe i» 
God; who nevertheless in his divine wisdom thought it 
not convenient that David should build the house, but 
adqiuainted him by the prophet Nathan, that his son, who 
should succeed him in the throne, should build such an 
house as he intended ; and, by way of special recompence 
for his religious intentions in this particular, God com* 
mands Nathan to tell David expressly^from him. Tie Lord 
will buHd thee an house, that is, I will not take away nfvg 
mercy from thy son which shall succeed thee, as I took it 
from him that was before thee ; but I will settle him in 
mine house and in my kingdom for ever, and his throne shall 
be established for evermore, i Kings viii. 18, 19. and 
I Chron. xvii. 10, ji, &c. Before I proceed^ I cannot 
but here observe, that, were the forec^ted {lassages of 
Scripture but duly read and considered of by persons of 
estates and ability, it is hard to conceive but such persons 
would be thereby moved to imitate the example of holy 
David, and to think it very unbecoming for themselves to 
dwell in stately and magnificent houses, and to let their 
parish churches be so very mean, and even nasty, as they 
generally are; nay, to let them become no other than 
quite ruinous, as is the present condition of too many 
churches in this kingdom : especially since it is not to be 
questioned, but upon a f£ur computation it can be made 
easily appear, that what is spent upon superfluous vanities 
and sinful excesses, would arise to a sufiicient sum to repair 
*and decently beautify all our churches, and to keep them 
so when once so repaired. It is to be heartily wished, that 
there was not so great occasion to suspect that the condi-* 
tion of our churches, compared with the wealth of the 
nation, is too manifest a symptom, that the generality of 
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the rich and wealthy amoogdt ur are far fir<M» comiog up CHAP, ill* 
to David's character^ or being men after GotTs oum heart. 
But they would do well to remember, diat they tbemsdves 
are after all and really no other than stewards ; and that 
they must one day gi\re a strict account) how they have 
employed and laid out the riches God has entrusted then! 
with. And surely there cannot be a more expedient way 
for a rich man to render himself able to ^ve iip an ac- 
count of his stewardship at that day with comfort and joy, 
than to lay out a considerable and proportional share of 
his riches on places set apart for the public worship and 
honour of that God, who has entrusted him with the 
riches he enjoys. This is a most proper and ready means 
fOf-si rich man, not only to procure eternal happiness to ' 

himself in the world to come, but also to entail a lasting 
blessing upon his family, which he leaves behind him in 
this world; as may be fairly inferred from God's gracious 
dealing with David and his family, on the like account 
above related. 

To return then now to the history of the Temple. What^^^j^ 
God foretold, that Solomon, upon his accession to the built by 
throneof David, punctually performed; building an house ^*^°*^"** 
to the name of the Lord God of Israel, the most mag- 
nificent, rich,' beautiful, and every way glorious structure, 
that ever was erected ; as appears from the account giveit 
of it, I Kings v. vi. and vii. And yet this incomparable 
structure was no more than seven years in buildings a true 
token of the hearty zeal wherewith the work was carried 
on ; and which is too evidently no w-a-days wanting, when 
a work, designed indeed for the same sacred end, but 
otherwise vastly inferior, shall take up the greatest part 
of (nay perhaps quite) a whole agp to finish it* That we 
may the less wonder how so stupendous a work as Solo- 
mon's Temple was, could be finished in so short a time^ 
we are particularly acquainted in holy Writ, what a vast 
number of persons were employed in providing only ma- 
terials in mount Lebanon, namely, thirty thousand work- 
men, which wrought ten thousand a month by courses; 
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pArt I. tbreesoore aodteu thousand labourers, that bare burdens ; 
-""■^ and fourscore thousand hewers in the mountains, besides 
three thousand and three hundred officers, which were 
oyer the work^ i Kings v. 13, &c. But this glorious fa- 
brick was at length, for the wickedness of the Jewish na- 
tion, and particularly for their relying too presumptu- 
ously on God's favour tow^ards them, for the sake of this 
Solomon's his Temple, Jer. vii. 4, 12, 13, 14. delivered up by the 
^^P^^^y' divine Providence, to utter ruin, it being quite destroyed 
Nebuchad- by Nebuchadhezzar King of Babylon, at his .taking of 
"^"^ ' Jerusalem^ 2 Kings xxv. 9. 

The second ^ In this ruinous state lay the Temple till it was begun 
built by Zo- to be rebuilt by Zorobabel, Ezr. lii. 8. after the return 
lobabcl. 0f tiie Jews from, the Babylonish captivity. In rebuildihg 
hereof the Jews met with much opposition from the Sa- 
maritans; arul though they finished it at length, yet it fell 
Tastly short of the magnificence of Solomon's Temple; 
insomuch that the prophet Haggai saith to the people. 
Who is left among you that saw this house in her first 
glory P .Ar^d^ how do you see it rww P Is it not in your eyes 
' as- nothing in comparison ofitP Hag. ii. 3. 
Zofobabers This Temple, built by Zorobabel after the return from 
snuchM^ the Babylonish captivity, partly because it was grown 
lM?***fi!^ ruinous, partly because it seemed not magnificent enough, 
by Herod bttt principally to curry favour with the Jews, King Herod 
M^tobc"' JP^ired, plucking down so great a part of it, and making 
esteemed a such considerable alterations for the better, that he is said 
pSTand"* "^y s^n^c to build a quite new Temple. And this was it, 
railed He- vvhicfa our blcsscd Lord honoured sometimes with his 
pie. divine presence; whereby was fulfilled that prophecy of 

Haggai, that the glory of this latter house should be greater 
than of the former. Hag. ii. 9. And it is of the Temple, 
^hus repaired and as it were new built by Herod, that the 
Jews are to be understood, when they tell our Saviour, 
Forty and six yeari was this Temple in building; for so 
many years there are precisely between the eighteenth 
year of Herod's reign (^t which time he began about the 
Temple) and the year of our Saviour's baptism, when the 
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J«wi said this to faim; all which, time the Tempte was chap. ill. 
more and more adorned^ beautified^ and perfected, and """^ 
so inigbt be said to be so Jong a building, though the 
main fiibrick was finished in a much lesser space. , 
f But it i« next to be kdown, that by the Temple isThcwHrertI 
Bleanty nbt^only ^e^iabnck chr bouse itself^ bbt hlso the^^pie. 
eburls thereunto belonging. . Within the fabrick itself 
^re w^re these two partsj the^f^ or oatmbfet'was.tbatj'rhciaac- 
ci/Aertfm wtts the candlestick, oni the taiiSf and the shew* ^^^' 
kreai, which was called the. sdndvary y the secmd ov ni^Theholrof 
piost was that uMeh is called the holiest of all, tt^hieh had 
the golden censer^ and the ark of the covenant ouerlisHd 
round iilnrnt with gold, ivherein was the golden pot that 
^d mannay and Aaron' s rod that iudded, and the tables 
^the covenant, and over it the cheruMms ((f glory shadow^ 
ing the mercy^seat. Now the other priests went alwajfi 
if^ the first part, or tidwrm^le, Accomplishing tke ^^^ 
service ^ God; hwt into the second atent .the high priest 
mhneyondjthmi but once every jf9dr,^.Sxb. ix« %3,4, &a 
, 'As to the courts of the Teniple> they were at* first but The come 
tviQ,Ae priesti court, and theitpeopl^s^ cmrt<, The priestft ^^ 
^mrt was next to the Temple^ and had in it the beazen 
altar- for the ^Mcrifices, and the laver for the wai^Hng bodi 
of the priests and the :saerifi€es dso, and into this court 
n^ght upfie enter but the priests. 

: The people's cd<^r< ' was 'aepamted from thejFcfrmer feyTheoowt 
a, ivall of three cUbifs height, to whicb'the people did re- ^e. * '***" 
{>^r to perform their >sacrific^ to ^y ibeir prayers, and 
<p<faytjieir vdws; lit the^n^tdst of this court did So- 
lofiiQn make a brtoen scafibJdScMr.tbe Kkigsbia successor^ 
z Cbron* yi^ 13^ In aftet times this cour;t -camejto be 
4H|ilt round with porcbes^^ imo avfaich the people rotined 
jn rnjny weather | whence ^is court k sometimes denoted 
iqr the name of^€ohmoi^spopchyJ<Am* x^ 25. Acts iii. i f • Solomon** 
liaving Ae nan» of Solomon added to it, cither 'to con^P®**^ 
tinue his mbmory, ^or bedansetbe^ porches here built had 
some resembfamce of that pdrch which' he bdilt before the 
Temple, I Kings vi; 3.. * ! ^ 

M4 
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i68 The Geography of the New Testafnent; 

PART 1. . The farementioned court of the: people was one entire 

The men's court in SoloQion's days; but afterwards it was divided 

S"'^* by a low wall, so that the men stood in the inward part 

men's of it, and the women in the outward. This division is 

thought to have been made in Jehoshaphat's time, of whom 

we read, that he stood in the house of the Lard, before the 

new court, 2 Chron. xx. 5. that is, before the women's 

court. In this stood the poor's treasury, or the alms-box, 

as may be gathered from the poor widow's casting* her 

two mites into it; on which account this whole court 

Thctrea- is sometimes denoted by the name of the treasury^ John 

sury. ... ^_ 

vni. ao. 
The court Lastly, in Herod's Temple there was a fourth court 
tiiel!* added before or without the three already mentioned^ 
namely^ for such as were unclean by legal pollutions, and 
for strangers ; whence it was commonly called the court 
of the Gentiles, being designed chiefly for the use of such 
Gentiles, or strangers, as were only proselytes of the gate, 
and not of the covenant, th^t is, as had bound themselves 
only to the observation of the precepts of Noah, and not 
to the observation of the Mosaical Liaw. This last or out« 
most court of all was separated from the women's court 
with a wall of three cubits height, adorned with certain 
pillars of equal distance, bearing this inscription : Let no 
alien (or stranger, that is, no one that is not a Jew or cir^ 
cumcised proselyte) enter into the holy place. And to this 
wall it is, that the Apostle alludes, when he saith. He 
hoik broken down the middle wall of partition between 
tt5, (that is, between Jews and Gentiles,) making one of 
twainy Eph. ii. 14, 15. and when he thence infers, that 
the Gentiles are no more to be esteemed /oreig^n^^ and 
strangers^ but fellow'citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God, ver. 19. To close this discourse in re- 
ference to the Temple, it was in xKis fourth court, or court 
of the Gentiles, that the Jews permitted to be kept a 
market of sheep and oxen and doves, and the tables of 
the money-changers to stand; whereby the Jews shewed 
. the mean regard they had for the Gentiles, placing theni 
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in the same court with their cattle. And therefore out chap. IIL 
of this part or court of the Temple it was, that our Sa- — — • 
viour cast the buyers and sellers ; and herein it was that 
he overthrew the tables of the money-changers; asserting 
hereby the Temple to that sacred use mendbned by the 
Prophet, namely, to be an house of prayer for all nations. 
To the account here given, the reader may add the de- 
scription of the Temple given by Josephus, b. vi. chap. vi. 
of the Wars of the Jews. 
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: . CHAP. IV. 

A. D. Of our Saviour's Journeyings from ihejirst Passover after 
his Baptism and Entrance upon his public Ministry^ to 
the second Passover. 

*• X HE passover holy-days (during which our Saviour had 
and Salim. by his miracles converted many, and among the rest Ni- 
codemus, a ruler or principal person among the Jews) 
being now ended, our Lord, with some of his disciples, 
withdrew from Jerusalem into another part of Judea, 
where he continued for some while. At this time John 
was baptizing in Enon, near to Salim, because there was 
much water there, John iii. 22, 0,^. And indeed the name 
Enon does import the same as a place offsprings; but the 
only mention we have of it in Scripture is here, where it 
is described to be situated near Salim. And the situation 
even of this last place is now uncertain, unless it be the 
same with Shalem, (or Salem,) a city of Shechem, men- 
tioned Gen. xxxiii. 18. or else the same with Shalim, (or 
Salim^) mentioned i Sam. ix. 4. If it be the same with 
either of these, it lay within (what was called in the times 
of the New Testament) the province of Samaria. 
2. Our Lord, after he had spent some time in this part of 

SiCTa'or J^dea, knowing how the Pharisees had heard that he made 
Sychar. and baptized more disciples than John^ {though our Lord 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,) to avoid any ill 
designs that the Pharisees might be contriving against him, 
he left Judea, and departed again into Galilee, having also 
by this time heard, that John the Baptist was cast into 
prison by Herod. Now Jesos, as he went the straight 
way from Judea to Galilee, must needs go through Samaria ; 
where in his way he comes to a city of Samaria called Sy- 
char, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph ; hard by which town there is a well called Jacobus 
well, where Jesus, being wearied with his journey, sat 
down and rested himself, John iv, i, 2, 3, &c. The de- 
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scriptipn here givf^Q )yy t^ Pv^ngeli^t, of Syphar, puts iccH^P. IV. 
put of aU^doabt, t^aj it .is tl^e «aipe with Sychenij the" 
diflferfsnce betwaien ^the |^o.i^aines.proc9^ding in all prp* 
Ipt^btlity.pnly from a (lialfsqtical or corrupt way of prpnun- 
(^i^tion. ,Thjs, city }* i§ at present <f§lle]d Naplpsa^ and stands 
iff a flaigrpw yalley batweep cncMint Geri^im on the south, 
m^ Ebal on %hp nof-^tb, bein^g^^uilt at the foot of the 
fof][Dtsf 3_uppn the top pf wM9h.tbe Samaritans, whose 
phief re^id^qiQie J(^ h^^M Sycliem, have a small temple or 
pjftoe njLworsbip, fp ,w>hich tj^^y are still vvont to repair at 
^rtaifl ^s^POfijipr; pMprm^Qcp of th? riteg of their reli-» 
^Q|]j.j, W\^ thj^e rit^ ^re, Mr. l^Iaundrell tells us, he 
«Qidd npt.p§r.tainjy.l^arn.:.but ^hat ^l^eir religion consist^ 
^n.the, ajpr^tipn of a ^^}^ as the Jews, give out^ seems to 
haveippfCjOf /spite than of truth in it Sychar, or, as it is 
lioy(^-:a-dayi^,p^,e4, Naplpsf» is at prgsept in a very mean 
^pnditipni Jji cpmparispi) pf )yhat it is represented to have 
b^c^n aQgieptJIyv It qpwcpnsists chiefly of two streets^ 
ly'mg^pafalteLupder. mpqnt Gerizim, but is full of people, 
and the seat of a Bassa. 

^ Mr. I4^^9d^)l^cqi^nts us, that setting forwards from 
l^yc))efp tow:arpls Jerusalem^ and proceeding in the narrowr 
y^ey jbetwpen , Gerizim and flbal, (not above a furlong 
\\road^) h& and bis companions saw; pn their right band, 
jusyt withput tb.e city, a small n^psque, said to have been 
ovi^r .the jsiepulphre purch^ased by, Jacob of Emmor, the 
£at))§r pf J^ecbem^ and which goes by the name of Jo- 
seph's sepulchre, his bones having been here interred, 
^ijLpx tJbfiir transpojrtatipn out pf 5gypt, Josh. xxiv. 3a.. 
. At about, ope third of an hpur, we came, saith Mr* 3. 
Maundn^U, tp J.apob's well, fampus not only pn account ^f Jacob'* 
of its author, but much more for that memorable con- 
ference, which our blessed Saviour here had with the 
woman of Samaria, John iv. If it should be questioned, 
whether this be the very well, that it is pretended. for, or 
uo, seeing it may be suspected to stand too remote from 

b Jottrney from Alq)po to Jerusalem, p. 58| 59, &c. 
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PART I. Sychar, for women to come from thence to draw water; 
"^ it is answered, that probably the city extended farther 

this way in former times than it does now, as may be 
conjectured from some pieces of a very thick wall, still to 
be seen not far from hence. Over the well there stood 
formerly a large church, erected by that great and devout 
patroness of the Holy Land, the Empress Helena: but of 
this the voracity of time, assisted by the hands of the 
Turks, has left nothing but a few foundations remaining. 
The well is covered at present with an old stone vault, into 
which you are let down through a very straight hole, and 
then removing a broad flat stone, you discover the mdUth 
of the well itself. It is dug in a firm rock, and contains' 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in depth ; 
five of which we found full of water. This confutes a 
story comnoonly told to travellers, who do not take the 
pains to examine the well, viz. that it is dry all the year 
round, except on the anniversary of that day, on which 
our blessed Saviour sate upon it, but then bubbles up with 
abundance of water. 
^' At this well the narrow valley of Sychem ends, opening 

parccfof itself into a wide field, which is probably part of that 
ground that pjircel of gTound given by Jacob to his son Joseph, Joha 
to his son* iv. 5. It is watered with a fresh stream rising between it 
Joseph, ^jj^j Sychem, which makes it so exceeding verdant and 
fruitful, that it may well be looked upon as a standing 
token of the tender affection of that good patriarch to the 
best of sons, Gen. xlviii. 2,2. 
5. Our blessed Saviour having staid two days, and been 

returns into Conversant (contrary to the practice of the Jews) in a very 
^h *^^h fej^y^^^ obliging way with the Samaritans, and so having 
again visits got many Converts among them, he pursues his journey 
NaMTrth. ^"^ Galilee ; and taught in their synagogues, being glo- 
rified of ally Luke iv. 15. and being kindly received by the 
Galileans, they having seen all the things that he did at 
Jerusalem at the feast, John iv. 45. Among other places 
in this country, he particularly visited Cana of Galilee, 
where he had before made the water wine, and where he 
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now again wrought a second miracle in healing the son chap. IV. 
of a nobleman that was sick at Capernaum by his bare 
word, John iv. 46, &c. Our Saviour likewise this time 
made a visit to Nazareth, where be had been brought up, 
which was the only place in Galilee, where he was un- 
kindly treated : for his townsmen being exasperated by a 
discourse be made to them, they rose up and thrust him 
Cfnt of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill, 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast hin^ 
down headlong. But he exerting his divine power, and 
passing through the midst of them, none of them knowing 
how, he miraculously escaped them, and went his way, 
Luke iv. 16, a8, 29, 30. 

In the forementioned discourse, which our Saviour made 6. 
to the men of Nazareth, he mentions Sarepta, a city of ^^ Sarcpta. 
Sidon, or within the jurisdiction of the Sidonians. It is 
called in the Old Testament Zarephath, i Kings xvii. 9. 
and in all probability it is, as Mr. Maundrell observes, 
the same now called Sarphan, distant about three hours 
travel from Sidon towards Tyre. The forementioned 
writer tells us, that the place shewn for this city consists at 
present only of a few houses on the tops of the mountaiifs 
within aboi\t half a mile of the sea. But it i? more prOf^ 
bable the principal part of the city stood below, in the 
ispace between the hills and the sea, there being ruins still 
to be seen in that place of a considerable extent. 

Our Lord having made a miraculous escape from his 7, 
townsmen of Nazareth, took his leave of their city, and^^^^P*'* 
came and dwelt at Capernaum, the description of which 
therefore I have reserved to this place.. It is not once 
mentioned in the Old Testament, either under this name 
or any other, whence it may be concluded, that it was not 
then in being. It is therefore not improbable that it was 
one of the towns built by the Jews at their return from 
the Babylonish captivity, upon the sea-coast, that is, on the 
coast of the sea of Galilee, in the borders of Zabulon and 
Nephtalim, and consequently towards the upper part of 
the forementioned sea-coast. It took its name, without 
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PART I. doub^ froiQ an adjotning spriog of ^reat repute for its 
crystalline flpwing waters^ this fountain or spring being, as 
Josephus informs us, called by the natives Captrhaum. 
And. as the e^ceJleQcypf this .fouutain was^ iii all prbbar 
bility, one induceoient to the building c^ the town in the 
place where it stood j so ther^ seems to have bem anbtbeir 
motive for making choioe of that sttuatton, namely, the 
coivvenienqy of it fqr a wafting-place from Galilee to the 
other side of the sea. For this seems to be, alluded to by 
the prophet Isaiah in th$t proph^eyi which was fid^lled 
by our Saviour's dwelling at Capcrnauiii, and which! runs 
thvis, as cited by St. Matthew, chap. iv. ver. 15, 16. Thk 
land ofZabulon and the land of Nephtaliriij by the way cf 
the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Genliles^ &c* Now 
this expression, by the way of the sea beyond Jordan^ is, I 
think, to be understood as denoting thus much^ that aS 
the Gospel should be preached chiefly within the labds of 
Zabulon and Nephtalim in general $ so more particullurly 
at the city or town, whence was or should be th^way iy 
seaitoxn Galilee to the country lying beyond Jordan. As to 
Galilee of the odicr expression, Galilee of the Gentiles, this northern 
tiie/^hy P*'^^ of Galilee was so termed, either because it was: very 
to called, populous, or dse because it was inhabited by miiny Gen^ 
tiles as well as Jews. It remains, only to observe, that 01k 
account of the signal honour done by our Lord to^Caper^ 
naum, in making choice of it for bis dwelling-place, tt is 
said by our Lord himself to be ejj^alted unfo heaten: but 
on account of its not making a right use of this signal £1'^ 
vour, it drew from our Lord that severe ^ocf denpuoced 
against it, namely, that it should be brought down to hell, 
&c. Matt. xi. 23. Which woe is fully verifiedj it beipg 
quite £sJlen from tliat grandeur it had in the times, of the 
New Testament, and so decayed as, long since, to consist 
but of six poor fishermen's cottages, and perbiaps now 
wholly desolate. 
8. Having described Capernaum, it will be proper to ad- 

o?^ii^ i^^" ^^^^ * description of the sea of Galilee on which it 
otherwise stood, and of which therefore there is frequent mention ih 
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%h^ Qo^pt^isk^m^uf^tlm fia?9®; or ^^ diflfereqt n^m^i chap, ly. 
Fori it^iSf tj9t be knpwn tN* tjb^ sea of Qalileei^ tb^ .^mq called the 
>rith ih^vdcta; i;^Ti)>49ijasj'm4 the l^e of Gennefiaretb^sfaofTibe- 
Af^itrWMc^efl.th^ 4i^^^(Ski)ilee^fr/tjnf,tbe proviiice ofC!kcSFGi„! 
G^IU^ in gi^t^id, 90 it waa called the s^ of Tiberi^ n<»*'*^' 
firiwi artowo> ofitb^ nan^e stapdipgop its. we^tiprn shore? ; 
aiijtl It mBBf€iaile^ the Jajce of GenifiQsar^^ froo) that 
p^rtiQiil^r: tr^ of * Gpiiip^ which lay next tp^ $nd B9 
bcMi^ded it:a)};ak^ig tbe^'^e^rn side. The breadth af 
Ihis ia|:epr^ ^9^ Joaeftx^ tellsi us^ is forty furlongs, and 
thte lepgth an hundi^t the :wajter of it is sweet and por 
table/ ^tbput any thingiofmoorisbness either in the tastp 
9r pplour. It lies uponiagravd, and sp more conveniently 
totbe drawn^-ind softer than either a riyer or fountain w^ 
I^Tp Ai^d. w^th all this it is so coldy that ther people of 
jthe place .PQlP(npt'w^m)it| by setting it in the sun^in the 
bpttea^.. s^a«p^i1t i^ the yean It ha^ in it great viu*iety. of 
$4bd which for. taste and shape are not: to be found any 
lyh^re.^lsei and the river Jordan runs, through tt^e mid^ 
of itv. Jos^pbus, Wars of the Jews^-bppk, iii^ cb^P» xyiii. 
Jy'Cstri^ge'^ editipn. As to the name whereby thi^ s^a 
went in<d)e^time6'o^ the Old T^stament^ifwas then.with- 
i^t.doiibt ca)led4berseq qf^kimer^th^ Nun), x^xiy^ ri. 
(^PkmerHhy Josh* x|iL (^« Of ^yhjch i^ipre in tb^ foUowr 
ing paragraphs ; , .1 ' ' : f •" 

From the description pf tim lake of Qmnesafetk prpce^ 9. 
tre to describe the land of Genn^^jsiretht wkic}i 5» njentiop^^^*^ 
M^t« xiv. 34. M^r. vi, 53. and which^ a^ Joseph^jexr^uvth. 
prft^dy ioform$ ujSi^ gave naqoe :lo the adjoining laHe^aod is 
thv^ described by the said author in bid. third bppk; of tb^ 
WW's of the Jews^ chap, xviii, I/'EstTarfget^ edittpp.' Tbi? 
kketaj^es its tiaoie frpm the c^witfy thftit surrounds il^ 
whidi is ficditful' and .agreeable to "^minattQit. ' Jfa». for 
ieittiUiyipf .the'sotH no plants covies^'amiss tp it;%beside9 
that it fe improved by the skill and industry of the inha*- 
bitaijts'to the highest degree; and> by a strange felicity <^ 
the cUmate^^very thing prospers th^re; as ^uta^ pateis^ 
%s^ md (^Ve-ftives, that) frmrish hece in petfec^tiohb 
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PART I. thoi:^ they require a quite different temperature of air 
in the nature of them ; which looks as if Providence took 
delight in this place to reconcile contradictions; and as 
if the very seasons themselves were in a competition which 
should be most obliging. And the production of strange 
varieties of excellent fruit- is not all neither; but the con-* 
serving of them so long quick and sound is another curio- 
sity. Figs and grapes hold in season there ten tnoiiths in 
the year, and other fruits the whole year about. And the 
place is not more famous for a delicious air, than it is for 
a crystalline flowing fountain, called by the natives Ca^- 
pemaum, which some take for a little gut of the Nile, be- 
cause of a certain iish in it, that is no where else to b6 
found but in Alexandria. The length of the country 
along the lake is thirty stadia^ (or furlongs, i. e. near four 
miles,) and the breadth twenty stadia^ (or furlongs, i. e. 
, about two miles and a half.) Such a delicious country 
was the land of Gennesareth in the timeof Josepbus, who 
lived in the same age with our Saviour. And hence it is 
that some conjecture the word Gennesareth, or, as it is 
sometimes written, Gennesar, to be made up of the two 
words Gen and Sar; the former of which denotes in the 
Hebrew tongue a garden^ the latter a prince^ and so both 
together denote the garden of a prince^ or princely garden. 
Which name, though it be not improper to so delightful 
and fruitful a country, as the land of Gennesareth was ; 
yet however it is more likely that the name Gennesareth 
in the New Testament was by degrees framed from that 
of Chinnereth or Cinnereth in the Old Testament. For it 
is manifest from Josh. xix. 35. that Cinnereth was then a 
fenced or principal city in the tribe of Naphtali ; and it is 
further manifest from 1 Kings xv. 20. that it gave name to 
an adjoining tract of ground; and it is still further mani- 
fest from Num. xxxiv. ii. Deut. iti. ij. Josh. xii. 3. that 
the city of Cinnereth lay on the coast of the lake Gen- 
nesareth, and also gave name to the said lake ; this being 
evidently the same, as appears firom the places dready 
cited, that was in the times of Moses and Joshua called 
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ih^ sea qfCmnereth. All these particulars laid togetlier, cHAP. IV. 
it will, I suppose, appear roor6 than probable fhat Gen- ~ 

nesareth in the New Testament is no other than a word 
moulded from Cinnereth in the Old Testament. There is 
indeed this difference to be observed between the times of 
the Old and New Testament, namely, that whereas there 
was a conriderable city named Chinnereth, or Cinnereth, 
ill the forrter times, there is no mention made of any city 
that went under the name of Genhesareth in the times of 
the New Testament. But this may be very well accounted 
for, it being most highly probable, that the cky Cinnereth 
was destroyed by Benhadad King of Syria, at the time 
mentioned 1 Kings xv. 20. and that although upon it& 
rums afterwards arose the city of Capernaum, so called 
from the excellent fountain above mentioned but of Jo- 
seph us ; yet the lake and adjacent tract of ground still re- 
tained the ancient name of Cinnereth, moulded by de- 
grees or difference of dialect into Gennesareth. I shall 
close the description of the land and lake of Gennesareth 
with observing, that as the Jewish historian Josephus at- 
tributes the extraordinary fertility of the land of Gen- 
nesareth to the peculiar providence of God, as if he took 
more delight in this spot of ground thatn others ; so it was 
a common saying of the Jews in reference to the lakte of 
Gennesareth, that God loved that sea more than all the 
other seas. And indeed it does so far hold good, that this 
sea above all others was frequently honoured with the 
divine presence of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, after that he came and dwelt at Capernaum, 
within the land, and upon the lake of Gennesareth, and 
that not only before, but afsd after, his resiirrectron, John 
xxi. I. 

Now. though our Lord had made choice of Capernautn 10. 
to be his dwelling-place, whence it is called his own ci/y,^visitsoAcp 
Matt. ix. 15 yet he frequently visited the other parts ofparts®^^* 
Galilee, (and sometimes also the country beyond Jordan, rL^rtcdta* 
and the sea of Gralilee,) teaching in their synagogues, and^^"* *^^ 
healing all manner of diseases; so that his fame went 

VOL. II, - N 
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PART I. throughout all the ac^oining parts of Syria^ and there 

followed after him great multitudes of people from aU 

parts of the Holy Land, from Galilee, and from De^oar 

polls, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from ^^- 

yond Jordan, Matt. iv. 13, 23, ^4, 25. 

!!• But when the season for celebrating the passover Wias 

S« up'to come again, Jesus went up again to Jerusalem, to ceb- 

jcnisalcra brate the same. And at this passover he wrought a 

thcswon/gre^ miracle by curing an impotent man, who had been 

P««^c'» unable to walk for eight and thirty years. Our Saviour 

baptism i^et with the man at the pool in Jerusalem, called Be- 

mm^u n^^^^* This P^ol ^^d adjoining to it a building consisting 

his public of five porches, in which were laid a great multitude of 

a! Sl'ai!^ impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the mov- 

Of the pooling of the water. For an Angel went dpwn at a certain 

o^^ thes- g^Q^Qji i^fg ii^Q pool^ and troubled or stirred about the water : 

whosoever thenfirst, after the troubling of the water, stepped 

in, waf made whole of whatsoever disease he had, John v. 

2 — 4.. This is the account given by the Evangelist St. 

John, of the virtue appertaining to thi$ pool. And Ter- 

tullian notes that the virtue of this pool ceased, upon the 

Jews persevering in their infidelity, and rejecting our Sar 

viour. Mr. Maundrell tells us, that he went to take a view 

of that which they now call the pool of Bethesda; and 

that it is one hundred and twenty paces long, and forty 

broad, and at least eight deep, but void of water. At itn 

west end it discovers some old axches nov|^ dammed qp* 

These some will have to :be the five porches iin which ^ 

that multitude of lame, halt, s^nd blind (John v. 3.) ; but the 

mischief is, iuj^tead of five^ thec^ are but thrfe of thei^» 

This pool is contiguous on one side to (what is now called). 

St. Stephen's gate, and on the other to the area of th^ 

Temple. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of our Saviour* s Journey ings from the second Passover after A. D. 
his Baptism and Entrance upon his public Ministry ^ to 
the third Passover. 

JLHE paasover hdy-days being over, our Lord returns 1. 
into Galilee ; and when it was known, great multitudes ^"' ^^ 

1 1. r ^t ** 1 ... ^ « retumsinto 

resorted. unto him from all quarters, Mark lu. 7, 8. Some Galilee. 
time ajter he withdrew into a mountain to^ pray, and con* 
tinued all night in prayer; and when it was day, he called 
unto him his disciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom he 
named Apostles, or Messengers, he ordaining them to this 
special end, that he might send them forth to preach, Luke 
vi. 12, 13. Markiii. 14. Notlongafter this J^s us seeing 
the multitudes that followed him, went up with them into 
a mountain, and sitting down, preached to them that di- 
vine sermon recorded in Matt. v« vi. and vii. 

This sermon beginning with beatitudes, or blessings, the 
mountain^ on which it is generally supposed to be preached, 
b from hence called the mountain of Beatitudes, lying.'^^^^^^^^ 
north of the sea of Galilee, and not far from Capernaum ', tudes. 
and in all probability it was the same mountain, whither 
our Saviour retired, and where he spent all the night in 
prayer, before his election and ordination of the twelve 
Apostles^ 

Our Lord having ended his sermon, came down from 2- 
the mount pr little hill, (for it is but a small rising,) andNlun?"**' 
entered into Capernaum, where he cured the centurion's 
servant. Matt. viii. i, 2, &c. Luke vii. i, 2, &c. The day 
after our Lord went into a city palled Naim, where he, 
nused to life the widow's son that was dead, and then^ 
carrying tq.his grave. The city Nairn is situated in Ga- 
lilee, not many leagues from mount Tabor, of which here- 
after. 
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PART 1. Some time after this our Lord entering into a discourse 
~ with the people upon St. John the Baptist's sending two of 

Of Chon- his disciples to him, therein takes occasion to upbraid the 
cities, wherein most of his mighty works were done, 
viz. Capernaum, Chorazin, and Betbsaida, Luke vii. 19. 
Matt. xi. %j 3, %Oy ai, &c. Of Capernaum I have spoken 
already, chap. iv. sect. 7. As to Chorazin, though -it is 
reckoned here among the cities, wherein most of our Sa- 
viour's miracles had been done, yet it is never mentioned 
but by two of the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
and by these two only in this discourse, where our Lord 
upbraids it for its infidelity. It is generally supposed to 
have stood on the sea of Galilee, and not far from Caper- 
naum, and so on the western coast of the sea. 
4. Bethsaida is oftener mentioned, St. John the Evangelist 

Of Beth- expressly telling us, chap. i. 44. that three of the Apostles^ 
viz. Peter, Andrew, and Philip, were of this city. The word 
Bethsaida in the Hebrew language imports a place offish^ 
ingj or else of hunti?ig; and both these senses agree very 
well with the situation of the city. For it lay on the lake 
of Gennesareth, at the north end, just at the influx of the 
river Jordan into the said lake, and so lay very convenient 
for fishing; and accordingly we find that two of its three 
townsmen just now mentioned, viz. Peter and Andrew, 
were fishermen by their trade. And then it was con- 
veniently situated for hunting likewise, as lying in the 
tribe of Naphtali, a country well stored with deer, as is 
gathered from Gen. xlix. ai. There is no mention of it in 
the Old Testament ; which we need not wonder at, since 
Josephus tells us, that it was but a village, till Philip the 
tetrarch built it up to the bulk and appearance of a mag- 
nificent city, rich and populous, to which he gave also 
the name of Julias, out of respect to Julia, the daughter 
of Caesar. This city stood on the eastern shore, and there- 
fore is thought by some to have been distinct from the 
Bethsaida of Galilee, John xii. zr: but this arises from 
their notconsidering that the name of Galilee was exteode<J 
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in its larger acceptation to the parts lying east of the sea chap. v. 

of Galilee. The woe denounced against it by our Saviour 

is in some measure long since come upon it, it being re- 

duced to the state of a very poor village again, or hardly 

, that, consisting long ago but of five or six poor cottages. 

In the forementioned discourse, wherein our Saviour up- ^• 

braids these three cities, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Caper- of Sodom 

naum, he withal tells the two former, that it shall be more*™* ^ 

, morrah. 

tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment, than 

for them; and he tells Capernaum, that it shall be more 
tolerable even for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 
ment, than for it. As for Tyre and Sidon, I sjiall speak 
of them elsewhere. As for Sodom, it was a city of great 

i note when Abraham first began to sojourn in the land of 
Canaan, and pleasantly situated in the plains of Jordan, 
which was well watered thereabouts, even as the garden 
of the Lord J like the land of Egypt as thou comes t to Zoar, 
Gen. xiii. lo. There were four other cities, which then 
stood in this lower part of the plain of Jordan, viz. Go- 
morrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, otherwise called 
Zoar; whence this tract had the name of Pentapolis 
among Greek writers, from the aforementioned five cities ; 
of which Sodom being the chief, hence the said tract is 

. here denoted by our Saviour under the land of Sodom ; 
whereas in other places the same tract is expressed by the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah^ Matt. x. 15. The inhabit- 
ants of these cities were wicked^ and sinners before the Lord 
exceedingly^ Gen. xiii. 13. by reason of that unnatural lust 
they were given to. Gen. xix. 4, 5. Wherefore the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and the other cities, except Zoar, 
(which the Lord spared for Lot's sake. Gen. xix. 31 .) brim-- 
stone and fire from the Lord out of heaven, and he overthrew 
those cities, and all that plain, and all the inhabitants of 
the cities, and that which grew upon the ground, Gen. xix. 

^44, ^5 : whence St. Jude saith, ver. 7. that Sodom and Go^ 
morrah, and the cities about them, giving themselves over to 
uncleanness, and going after unnatural lusts, are set forth 

for an example, suffering the v^geance of eternal fir e^ that 

N3 
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PART I. is, being destroyed by fire from heaven, so as to bring a 
perpetual and irreparable destruction on them. For the 
very places, whereon the said cities stood, are since swal- 
lowed up by a great lake, which from the bittimeny or 
brimstone substance, wherewith it and the adjacent traet 

The lake abounds, is called by the Greeks the lake Asphaltites, or 

Atphal' _^, . -, T. 1 111 

titesfor Bitufhtnous lake. It is also styled by cotnmon writers^ 

^^«*<* «8. ijj^ Dead sea, either because it has no viable communica- 
tion with the ocean, nor is increased by receiving the wa- 
ters of Jordan, and some other brooks ; or else because it 
is thought, according to common tradition, not to nourish 
any living creature, by reason of the bituminous smell it 
sends forth, so strong as to kill birds that attempt to fly- 
over it. But Mr. Maundrell^ assures us, that he was an 
eye-witness of the falsity of this common tradition, foras- 
much as he saw several birds flying about and over the 
said sea, without any visible harm. And as to the other 
part of the common tradition, that no fish, nor other crea- 
ture, can endure to live in these deadly waters; he had 
also reason to suspect the same as likewise false, having ob- 
served among the pebbles on the shore two or three shells 
of fish, resembling oyster-shells. The same ingenious au- 
thor tells us, that the water of this lake or sea is very 
limpid, and salt to the highest degree, wheilce it is styled 
the Salt sea, Gren. xiv. 3. and not only salt, but also ex- 
treme bitter and nauseous. Being willing to Inake an ex- 
periment of its strength, I vrent, saith he, into it, 'and 
found it bore up my body in swimming with an uncom- 
mon force. But as for that rdation of some authors, that 
men wading into it were buoyed up to the top as soon as 
they go as deep ass the navel, I found it upon experiment 
not true. * 

Being desirous, adds the same i'evereild author, to fiee 
the rem^ihs, if there were any, of those dties anciently 
situate in this place, and made so dreadful an example of 
the divine vengeance, I diligently surveyed the waters, as 

* Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 82, 83, 84. 
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far as^ my tyh could reach. But neither could I discern CHAP^ v', 
any heaps of ruin, nor any smoke ascending above the " 

surface of the waters, as is usually described in the writ-^ 
k^s and maps of geographers. But yet I must not omit 
what was confidently attested to me by the father guar- 
dian, and procurator of Jerusalem^ bdth men in years, 
and seemingly not destitute eitherof sense or probity, viz. 
that they had once actually seen one of these ruins ; that 
it was so near the shore, and the water so shallow at that 
time> that they, together with some Frenchmen, went into 
it, and found there several pillars and other fraginents of 
buildings. The cause of our being dej^ived of thi& sight 
was, I suppose, the height of the water. And thus much 
for the land <of Sodom, which notwithstandii^ the dread- 
ful doom it has and still does undergo, yet we iire assured 
by our blessed Savbur, shall find more mercy at tb6 day 
of judgment^ than Capernaum, which he made choice of, 
upon his leaving Nazareth, to be the place of his chief 
residence, and which consequently had so many miracles 
wrought in it. 

Some time after the discourse, wherein our Saviour thus ^» 
upbraided Capernaum and the other two cities for their S^^oada-^ 
unreasonable infidelity, he went again throughout et;ery'«"sorGcr- 
city and village^ preaching and shewing the gktd tidiiigs qf^^^^^ 
the kingdom of God, Luke viii. i • And being retumted again 
to the sea of Galiiee> and a great multitude gathered to- 
other unto hif^, he entered into a ship, and sitting down 
therein, while the whole multitude stood on the shore, be 
taught tbem many things by parables, which are re- 
corded Luke viii.. Mark iv% and more especi^ly Matt. xiii. 
Now when Jeius had finished these parables^ he departed 
thence, or from those western parts of the sea of Galilee, 
Matt. xiii. 53. and passed over unto the other side into the 
country of the Gergiesens, or, as it is, otherwise called, the 
country of the Gadarens, Luke viii. %%, %6. Matt, viii* ^8. 
Here out Lord permitted somie Devils, which he bad cast 
out of two men, to enter into an herd of swine, which, 
upon the Devik entering into them, ran violently down a 
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PART I. 8teep place into the lake or 8ea> and perished. Whereupon 



'the inhabitants of the country round about besought 
Jesus to depart from them. Now the country, wherein 
this was done, is called by St. Matthew, the country of 
the Gergesens, and by St. Mark and Luke, the country of 
the Gadarens, because it lay between, or in the neighbour- 
hood of, the two cities of Gadara and Gergesa, otherwise 
called Gerasa; both which lay within the district of De- 
capolis. The former, Gadara, was a very rich city, as 
Josephus informs, and of chief note on that side of the 
country ; the other, Gergesa or Gerasa, was likewise a 
place of importance, as the same hbtorian acquaints us. 
Some conjecture this latter to be so called from the Gerge- 
shites, one of the seven nations of Canaan, mentioned 
Deut. vii. i. 
7* Our Lord being come again unto the western side of the 

returns^ sea of Galilee, he performs divers miraculous cures, as 
the west Stopping an issue of blood, wherewith a woman had been 
seaof GaU-^ffl'c^^^ twelve years, only by the woman's touching the 
lee, visits hem of his garment; and restoring Jairus's daughter to 
zareth, Ufe, Lukc viii. 41, &c. Mark v. 21, aa. After which our 
iMmds forth jjQf^ determined to make once more a visit to his own town 

bis Apo* 

sties to Nazareth; whither being come, he found them strongly 
preachy fitc, ^^ unreasonably prejudiced agiunst him, by reason of the 
mean condition, wherein he. had formerly lived amongst 
them; insomuch that he could do there no mighty work^ 
save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed 
ihem, he all the while marvelling at the unbelief of his 
.ow;i townsmen, Mark vi. i, 2, &c. Hereupon our Uessed 
SaviQur leaves them, and went about all the other cities 
afid villages, preaching the. Gospel, and heaUng every sick^ 
ness, Mark vi. 6. Matt. ix. 35. And when he saw the 
multitudes that followed him, he was moved with com- 
passion on them^aod saith to hisdisciples,TAe harvest truly 
is plenteous, iut ths labourers are few: pray ye therefore 
ihe Lord of the harvest, thai h^ will smd forth labourers 
inio his harvest. Matt. ix« 37, 38. After which he called 
unto him his twelve dlsoiplefi^ and sent them forth to 
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preach, enduing them with the power of working miracles, chap. V. 
Mark vi. 7. Luke ix. Matt. x. he at the same time going 
into other parts of the country, teaching and preaching 
himself in their cities, Matt. xi. i«. 

The Apostles having finished their ministry for that time, 9. 
gathered themselves together unto Jesus, who was nowO^>^»**- 
probably returned to Capernaum, and told him all things, 
both what they had done, and what they had taught. And 
he said unto themy Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while: for there were many coming and going 
where he was^ so that they had no leisure so much as to eat, 
Mark vi. 31. Hereupon he took them, and went aside 
privately into a desert place, belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida, to which he crossed over the sea of Galilee, 
which is also called the sea of Tiberias j namely from a 
city of the s^une name, built by Herod, the tetrarch of 
Galilee, on its western shore, and so called by him in ho- 
nour of Tiberias Caesar. The great privileges granted by 
Herod to the inhabitants of this place made it quickly be- 
come one of the principal cities of those parts. It is said 
to have had in it thirteen synagogues and an academy; 
that here was the last session of the Sanhedrim, or chief 
council of the Jews; and here the Talmud, or body of the 
Jewish civil and canon law, was collected. 

Now the people seeing Jesus and his disciples depart- g, 
ing over to the other side of the sea, went round on foot Til* i^eople 

.iT t • t T 1 . -."rTi * • * , follow our 

till they met with our Lord again. Where our Lord hav- Lord to the 
ing given them many instructions, towards evening before ^^JJ^*^^ 
he diraaissed them, miraculously fed them, being about Tiberiai. 
five thousand, with five loaves imd two small fishes j there 
being left after all no fewer than twelve baskets full of the 
fragments of the five loaves, which remained over and above 
unto them that had eaten, Luke ix. to, 1 1, &c. John vi. i, 2, 
&c. The people having seen the miracle that Jesus did in 
thus feeding them, said. This is of a truth that prophet, viz. 
that extraordinaiy prophet, the Messiah, that should comis 
into the world: and hereupon they resolved among them- 
selves to come and take our Lord by force, ^nd to pro- 
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PART I. claim him their King. When Jesus therefore perceived 

this, he straightway constrained bis disciples (who seem to 

have liked well enough, with the people's intentions, to 
make their master a King, and so to have been unwilling 
Our Lord to be serit away from him at that juncture) to get into the 
Apostiw^ ship, and to go before him unto the other (that is, the 
back to the western) side of the lake again. After which be withdrew 
of thc8ca.^l^in»8clf itito a mountain alone to pray; where h&ving tar- 
ried till about the foiirth watch of the night, he comes 
to his disciples walking upon the sea. The disciples^ 
when they saw him walking on the sea^ supposed it had 
been a spirit,^ or apparition, and cried out for fear. Bixt 
our Lord quickly put them out of their fear, telling them^ 
that it was he himself; whereupon they gladly received 
him into their ship, into which as sodn as he wds come up^ 
the wind, which bad all along bithetto tossed them, ceased, 
and their ship Was immediately At the knd of Genne- 
sareth, whither they were going. 
10. The day following, when thfe people, which bad been fed 
iSunTto^'^'^y Jesus, and bad remained all that night on the other 
the western side of the sea^ namely, on tliat side whete tbey had beeti 
side of the £^^ began to observe with diemselves, that there was no 
odi^ boat there, save tb^ one, whereinto his disciples 
were entered, and that J«sus w&tit not with his dkcij^es 
into the boat, but that his disciples were gone away alone, 
they sought for our Liord in tlie neigbbouriifig places, not 
imagining he bad passed the lake* But hearing not})ing 
of htm in those parts, they took the oppcfrtutiity of 
some boats that were c6me from Tiberias ^eai* to the 
place where tbey had been fed, and ifi them came over to 
C^>emautn, seeking fok* Je^us. And wbeii tbey hdd 
fourid him, tbey let him know, that tbey hed been seekitig 
after him, and were still at A loss to know how he 'came 
over to tiiatside of the sea. Jesus answ&red tkefn, f^ity, 
ye seek me, r£ot becduse ye saw th^ iniracles, lut ye did eat 
of the loaves, and were filled ; and from hence takes oc- 
casion to exhort them, not to labour for the meat which 
perishes, or that food which can nourish only for a short 
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time, but for that meat which enduresy and will nourish their chap. V. 
souls to everlasting life, and which he should give unto 
them in due time. And in the following part of this his 
discourse our Lord plainly acquaints them^ that he was 
the living bread which came down from heaven : Ifan'ji man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; and the bread that 
he should give was his flesh or body, which he should give, by 
permitting it to be put to death, /or tlie life of the world. 
To which our Lord subjoins the indispensable necessity 
that lies on all Christians to partake of the sacrafnenty in 
order to obtain eternal happiness; for, saith our Lord, 
Verily J verily, I say unto yoUy Except ye eat (not only by be- 
lieving in me crucified, but also sacramentally) the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in yon, 
that is, it is impossible for you to obtain everlelsting life. 
This great and important doctrine I could not but lake 
this special notice of, that so the reader may see, that re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is necessary to 
salvation, as well as the receiving the other sacrament of 
Baptism, John vi. 27, 51, 53. 

About this time was celebrated that which was the thMtht tfiiid 
passover after our Lord's entrance on bis public ministry, ^^^3 j' 
and which is mentioned, and only mentioned, by St. John 
the Evangelist, in the same chapter, where he records the 
foregoing discourse of our Saviour, viz. John vi. 4. 
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CHAP. VI. 

A. D. Of our Saviour's Journey ings from the third Passover after 
aa and 98. ^ v^ Baptism and Entrance upon his Public Ministry, to 
the fourth Passover, at which he was crucified. 

^» X HE next journey of our Lord taken notice of by the 

Of Canaan •« !••«•• t *.r« 

and Syio- Evangehsts 18 that, when he went to the coasts of Tyre 

Phoenicia, ^nj Sidon, where he cured the daughter of the woman of 
Canaan, Matt. xv. 22. or, as St. Mark styles her, who was 
a Greek, a Syrophcenician by tuition. That the coasts or 
territories of Tyre and Sidon lay to the west and north of 
Galilee, has been observed chap. i. sect. 8. Where also it 
was observed, that the old inhabitants of this tract were 
descendants of Canaan, and many of them not driven out 
by the children of Israel ; whence this tract seems to have 
retained the name of Canaan a great while after those 
other parts of the said country, which were better inha- 
bited by the Israelites, bad lost the said name. The Greeks 
called the tract inhabited by the old Canaanites along the 
Mediterranean sea, Phcenicia; the more inland parts, as 
being inhabited partly by Canaanites or Phoenicians, and 
partly by Syrians, Syrophoenicia : and hence the woman 
said by St. Matthew to be of Canaan, is more particularly 
said by St. Mark to be a Syrophcenician by nation, as she 
was a Greek by religion and language. It is observable 
that the name Phoenicia, though it be mentioned in the 
Acts, yet it is never mentioned in the. Gospels; but the 
lower or southern parts of it are in these always denoted 
by the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, two principal cities 
herein, of which therefore it will be convenient to give a 
more particular account. 
2. I shall begin with the city of Tyre, which lies south of 

Of Tyre, ^jj^ other, about the distance of seven hours, or somewhat 
better than twenty miles. It is probably supposed to have 
been first built by a colony of the Sidonians, (whence by 
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Isaiah, chap, xxiii, 12. it is called the daughter ofSidouj) chap. vi. 
and that on an high hill on the continent, the ruins whereof 
are still remaining by the name of Palaetyrus, or Old Tyre« 
In process of time the city was removed into an adjoining 
rocky island, about seventy paces from the main land, and 
became a place of great trade and wealth, and for some 
time outdoing even Sidon itself in both respects. Hence 
Isaiah in his forementioned chapter saith of it, that her 
merchants were princes^ and her traffickers the honourable 
of the earth. It is particularly famous for dying purple,* 
said to be first found out here, and that by a mere ac- 
cident; a dog's lips, by eating of the fish called Conchilis, 
being dyed of a purple colour. It was taken and de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar; and after it had recovered 
itself, and flourished for a considerable time, it was again 
demolished by Alexander the Great, and by him joined to 
the main land. Recovering once again both its beauty 
and riches, the city became a confederate of the Romans, 
and was by them invested with the privileges of a Roman 
city, for its great fidelity. It was made in the flourishing 
times of Christianity the metropolitan see for the province 
of Phoenicia: but in A. D. 636. it was subjected by the 
Saracens ; under which yoke having groaned for the space 
of 488 years, it was at last regained by the Christians, 
A. D. 1 124. It was attempted afterward by Saladine, but 
in vain : however it was finally brought under the Turkish 
thraldom, A. D. 1289, as it still continues. 

Mr. Maundrell^ has given us this account of its state 
and condition. A* D. 1697. This city, saith he, standing 
in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at a distance some- 
thing very magnificent. But when you come to it, you 
find no similitude of that glory, for which it was so re- 
nowned in ancient times, and which the prophet Ezekiel 
describes, chap. xxvi. xxvii. and xxviii. On the north side 
it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle ; besides which 
you see nothing here, but a mere Babel of broken walls^ 
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FART I. pillars, vaults^ &c there bemg not so muob as one entire 
"■ ^ house left. Its present inhabitants are only a few poor 
wretches, harbouring themselves ia vaultSi and subsvidi:^ 
chiefly upon fishing, who. seem to be pi«served in ihh 
place, by divine Providence, as a visible argument, how 
God has fulfilled his w^ord conceroii^ Tyre^ viz. Thai it 
should be as the top of a rack, a place for fishers to dry their 
nets onj Ezek, xxvi. 14. 

In the midst of the ruins there stands up^ one pile higher* 
than the rest, which is the east end of a ^eat church, pro- 
bably of the cathedral of Tyre: this having been an 
archiepiscopal see in the Christian times ; and why not the 
very same cathedral, that was erected by its bishop Pau- 
linus, and honoured with that famous consecmtion^sermon. 
of Eus^ius, recorded by himself in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, b. X. ch. iv« 

I cannot in this place omit an observation made by most 
of our company in thi& journey, viz. that in all the ruins of: 
dmrehes which we saw, though their other parts were to- 
tally demolished, yet the east end we always found stand- 
ing, and tolerably entire. Whether the Christians, when 
overnm by infidels, redeemed their altar firom ruin with 
mon^l or whether the baitiarians, when they demolished- 
the other parts of the church, might voluntarily spare 
these, out of an awe and veneration ; or whether they have 
stood thus long by virtue of some peculiar firmness in 
the nature of the fabric ; or whether same occult provi- 
dence has preserved them as so many standing monuments 
o| Chris^^nity in these. BnbelievJng regions, and presages 
of its future restoration, I will not determine. This only 
I will say^ that we found it in &ct so as I describe, in all 
the ruined churches that came in our way, being pertiaps 
not fewer than pne hundred : nor do I remember ever to 
hava seen one instance to the contrary. This might justly 
seem a trifling observation, were it founded upon a few 
examples, only. But it beii^ a thing so often, and indeed 
universally, observed by us, throughout our whole journey, 
I thought it must needs proceed firotn something more 
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than bUnd chance, and niight y^y well deserve tbi^ anim- CHAP. vi. 
adversioQ. "'" " 

. But to return from this digression : There being an old 
stw*-case in this ruin l^t mentioned, I got up to the %op 
of it ; frpn^ whence I bad an entire prospect of the island 
part of Tyre, of the isthmus, and of the adyacent shore. I 
thought I ^opld froqa this elev^ition discern the isthmus to 
be of a soil of a di£kcent nature from the other two, it ly- 
ing lower than' either, and being covered all over with 
sand, which the sea casts upon it, as the tokens of its na- 
tural right of a passage there, from which it was by Alex- 
ander the Great injuriously excluded. The island of Tyre 
in its natural st^te seeps tp have been of a circular figure, 
containing not more than forty acres of ground* It dis- 
covers still the foundations of a wall, which anciently en*- 
compassed it round, at the utmo^ margin of the sand» It 
makes with the isthipus two larg^ bays, one on its north 
side, the other on its sputh. These bays iu« in part de^ 
fended from the ocean, each by a long, ridge, resembling 
a mole, stretching directly out, on both sides, from the 
head of the island : but these ridges, whether they were 
wall^ or rocks, whether the work of art or nature, I was 
too far distant to discern. 

Coming out of the ruina we saw the foundation of a 
very strong wall, running across the neck of land, and 
SBt*ving as a barrier, to secure the city on this side. From 
thi#, placie we vvere one third of an hour in passing the 
sai¥ly isthmus, before vi^ came to the groui^, which we 
apprehended to be the natural shore. This is the account 
that Mr. MaundreU has lately ^ven us of Tyre. 

Proceed we now to its mother city Sidon, one of thef 3. 
iliost ancient cities an the universe, and the most noithemOf Sidon. 
of all those which. were assigned for the portion of tbe 
tribe of Asher. It is witb great probability thoi^ht to 
take its name from Sidon, one of the sons pf Canaan^ 
Gen. X. 15. and did for a long time excel, as all the other 
cities of Phoenicia, so Tyre itself; nay, it is said by an 
heathen author to have been the greatest of maritinie ci- 
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jIM^RT I. ties in general^ having for a long time quiedy enjoyed a 
great trade, which brought in vast riches, and made the 
inhabitants live in great voluptuousness; insomuch that to 
live quietly and securely in ease and pleasure, is denoted 
in the holy writings by living after the manner of the Sr- 
donians, Judg. xviii. 7. The men of Sidon being great 
shipwrights, were famous above other nations for hewing 
timber, there being none that were skilled to hew timber 
like the Sidonians, 1 Kings v. 6. And therefore hence So- 
lomon had his principal workmen to build bis Temple* 
Nay the people of this city are represented by authors 
both sacred and profane, as excellent artificers in several 
other professions or trades; particularly they are said to 
be the first makers of crystal glass. The city. Dr. Heylin 
observes, as it was the mother of Tyre m the times of 
heathenism. Tyre being, as has been observed, a colony of 
the Sidonians; so may it be said to be tht daughter of 
Tyre in the times when Christianity flourished in these 
parts, forasmuch as it acknowledged the Church of Tyre 
for its metropolitical or mother church. It was formerly 
very strong both by art and nature, having^ on the north 
side a fort or citadel built on an inaccessible rock, and en- 
vironed on all sides by the sea; which when it was brought 
under the commands of the western Christians, was held 
by the Knights of the Teutonick order : it had also an-' 
other fort on the south side of the portj which the Knights 
Templars guarded. However it was won by the Turks 
with the rest of this country from the Christians, and is^ 
much ruined by its often changes of fortune* Mr. Maun^ 
drell ^ tells us, that it is stocked well enough with inha- 
bitants, but is very much shrunk from its ancient extent^ 
and more from its splendour, as appears from a great many" 
beautiful pillars, that lie scattered up and down the gar- 
dens without the present walls. Whatever antiquities 
may at any time have been hereabout, they are now all 
perfectly obscured, and buned by the Turkish buildings; 

*> Page 44 of his Journey, &o. 
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On the south side of the oity^ on an high htU^ stands an chap. vi. 
old castle, said to have been the work of Lewis IX. of""" 
France, surnamed the Saint j and not far from the castle 
is an old unfinished palace of^Faccardine's, serving how- 
ever the Bassa for his Seraglio ; but neither of them worth 
mentioning, had the city afforded any thing else more re-* 
markable. The French merchants have here a factory the 
most considerable of all theirs in the Levant: their habita- 
tion is a large Kcme close by the sea, where the consul and 
all the nation are quartered together. The person, who is 
the French consul at Sidoh, has also the title of consul of 
Jerusalem, and is obliged by his master the French King 
to make a visit to the Holy City every Easter, under pre- 
tence of preserving the sanctuary there from the violations, 
and the friars from the exacticHis of the Turks. And thus 
much for Tyre and Sidon, in the coasts whereof we left 
our blessed Saviour. 

Having «taid in those parts as long as be thought good^ 4. 
our Lord again departed from thence, and came to the<^f^ag()al<i 
sea of Galilee, not directly, or to the nearest or western manutha. 
shore thereof, but fetching a compass through the midst 
of the coasts of Decapolis, and so coming to the eastern 
shore of the sea, Mark vii. 31. Having performed great 
cures here,^nd again miraculously fed the multitude ^at 
followed him, he sent them away, and, taking ship with 
his disciples, came into the coast of Magdak, or (which 
comes to the same) to the parts of DaJmanutha, Matt, xv., 
39* Mark viii.io. For the place, to which our Saviojuir 

*^ Faccardine lived in the reigii since. Faccardine being Prince 

of Sultan Morat, and was the of these people, was not contented 

fourth Emir or Prince of the Dru- to be penned up in the mountains, 

ses, a people supposed to be de- but by his power and artifice en- 

dcend^ from some dispersed re* laired his dominions down into 

mainders of those Christian ar- the plain, all along the sea-coasts, 

mies that engaged in the crusades as far as from Beroot to Acra, or 

for the recoveryofthe Holy Land: Ptolemais. At last the Graf id 

who afterwards being totally rout- Seignior growing jealous of such a 

ed, and despairing of a return to growing power, drove this Prince 

thehr native country again, betook back to the mountains, and there 

tbanselves to.tbe mountain^ about bis posterity retain their pripqipa- 

Beroot, or Berytus, in which their • lity to this day. 
descendants have continued ever 

VOL. II. O 
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PART I. came at this time^ lay between or in the neighbourhood 
both of Magdala And Dalmanutha ; and these were seated 
on the same side of the sea where our Saviour was before, 
viz* on the eastern side ; only at another part of the said 
eastern side. It is not improbably conjectured, that Mary 
Magdalene was of the town of Magdala, and so took her 
surname from it. 
^* After this our Lord continuing his journeyings still on 

Philippi. the eastern side of the sea of Galilee and of the course of 
Jordan, comes first to Bethsaida, Mark viii. 2%. and from 
thence to the coasts and towns of Caesarea Philippi. This 
city is situated near the head of Jordan, and was by the 
Canaanites called Laish or Lechem, Judg. xviii. 7. but 
bein^ taken by some of the Danites, it was by and from 
them called Dan. Henceforward it was usqally accounted 
the utmost border northward of the land of Isra.el, as Beer- 
sbeba was southward; whence ^rom Dan to Beershela is 
an expression frequently used in the Scriptures, to denote 
the whole length of the Holy Land from north to south. 
Here it was that Jeroboam placed one of his golden calves. 
By CJentile writers it was called Paneas, from the adjoin- 
ing spring Paneum or Panium, mentioned chap. iii. sect. 2, 
commonly taken to be the true head of Jordan. It with 
its territories was given by Augustus Caesar to Herod the 
Great, who left it to Philip his youngest son, together with 
the tetrarchy of Iturea and Trachonitis, to which it ad- 
joined. Philip repairing and beautifying it, made it the 
cajntal of his tetrarchy, or at least the place of his reai- 
dence, giving it the name of Cassarea Philippi, partly to 
curry favour with Tiberius Caesar, partly to preserve the 
memory of his own name, and partly to distinguish it from 
another Caesarea, mentioned Acts x. i. and lying on the 
Mediterranean se^. 
6. Some tinFie after our Lord taking with him Peter, and 

mount of James, and John, went up into a mountain to pray ; and 
Transfigu- as he prayed, he was transfigured before them, the fashion 
of his countenance being so altered, as that his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white and glistering. 
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even as the very light. And jthere appeared unto them chap. vt. 
Moses and Eh'as talking with Jesus. And a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and the Apostles feared as they en- 
tered into the cloud. And out of the cloud there came a 
voice, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him. Matt. xvii. i, a, &c. Mark ix. 2, 5. 
&c. Luke ix. 28, 29, &c. Now the mount, on which 
our Saviour was thus transfigured, is mount Tabor, (as 
antiquity has constantly taught and believed,) mentioned 
frequently in the Old Testament, and of which Mr. Maun- 
drell<^ gives us this account. It is an high mount, round 
and beautiful, standing by itself in the plain of Esdraelon, 
and at two hours distance from Nazareth eastward. After 
a very laborious ascent, which took up near an hour, we 
reached, saith my author, the highest part of the moun- 
tain, which has a plain area at top^ fertile and delipious, 
of an oval figure, extended about one furlong in breadth, 
and two in length. This area is inclosed with trees on all 
parts, except towards the south. It was anciently et>- 
vironed with walls and trenches, and other fortification^, 
of which it shews many remains at this day. In this area 
there are in several places cisterns of good water; but 
what is most devoutly visited, are three contiguous grottos 
made to represent the three tabernacles,. which St. Peter 
proposed to erect in the astonishment that possessed him at 
the glory of the transfiguration. From the top of Tabor 
you have a prospect, which, if nothing else, well rewards 
the labour of ascending it : it is impossible fpr man's eyes 
tp behold an higher gratification of this nature* 

Our Saviour being come down from the mount of 7* 
Transfiguration, and having passed over some parts of Ga-yj^y?^ 
lilee, returns at length to Capernaum, where he works a up to Jcru- 
miracle to pay the tribute-money yearly gathered of all thc^feast 
Jews above twenty years of age, for the use of the Ten^ of Tabcma- 
ple. Matt. xvii. 24, 25, &c. Our Saviour had of late con-^ "* 
tinned for the most part in Galilee, and the confines 

«* P. 112, 113, &c. of his Journey, &c- 
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PARTI, thereof: but the feast of Tabernacles being at' hand, his 
relations would have had him go along with them to Je- 
rusalem, but he abode still in Galilee; and when his bre- 
thren, that is, his kinsmen, were gone up, then went he also 
up to thefemij not openly, but as it were in secret, John vii. 
a, 3, ice. 
8 Our Lord took his way through Samaria; and having 

n«Son of «®nt some before him to take up lodgings for him, they 
the Samari- went and entered into a village of the Samaritans to see 
the rise of for lodgings, and to make what was necessary ready for 
the di®5r- j^jj^^^ g^^ ^^ Samaritans refused to entertain him, be- 

ences m re- 
ligion be- cause they plainly perceived that he was going up to Je- 

anTSie'*'" ^*^'^""» to celebrate there ^t feast ofTabeinacles, and so 
Jews* did plainly determine the controversy between them and 
the Jev<^ touching the place appointed by God for sacri- 
fice, in fevour of the Jews against them. Now it may not 
be unuseful to give here a short account of the extraction 
of the Samaritans, and the rise of the difference between • 
theija and tbe Jews. Salmanassar King of Assyria, having 
after three years siege taken Samaria, the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel, carried aWay the Israelites into Assyria, 
and in their stead brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, and frx>m Hamath, and from Se- 
pharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria, and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the bilies thereof. 
% Kings xvii. 5, 6, 114. These being mere Heathens, at 
the beginning of their dwelling there, feared not the Lord, 
that is, had not the least regard for the God of Israel: but 
God hereupon sending lions among them, which slew some 
of them, they acquainted the King of Assyria therewith, 
and that they esteemed the lions to be sent amongst them 
by the God of the land, because they knew not the manner 
of worshipping him. Upon this the King of Assyria sent 
them back one df the priests, whom he hatd brought from 
t^ience, to teach them the manner of the God of the land. 
However after this they did not so embrace the worship of 
the true God, as to renounce immediately their Heathen 
worship, but the people of each nation retained still the 
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worship of the God of their own nation, % Kings xvii. a5, chap. vi. 
&c, and so as it were patched up a religion, consisting 
partly of the Jewish, partly of the Heathen rites, whiph 
obtained among them for some time. But in our Sa- 
viour's time, and for a considerable while before, they 
were so far brought off from their Heathen impieties, as 
to become zealous in the worship of the God of Israel, as 
the one only true God, to entertain the Pentateuch or five 
books of Moses as the word of God, and so to be circum- 
cised, and to look for the Messias, who should tell them all 
things^ John iy. 25. The great controversy between them 
and the Jews in our Saviour's days, wa/i concerning the 
place of worship, and to which they were to bring their 
sacrifices, they affirming it was mount Gerizim, (where 
the blessings were to be read to the people of Israel, upon 
their coming into the land of Canaan, Deut. 3^i, 97. Josl). 
viii. 33.) the Jews affirming it to be moupt Sion, where 
their Temple stood. Upon mount Gerizim a Temple w^s 
sometime built by Sanballat, who being made governor 
pf the country of Samana, by Darius King pf Persia, 
proved treacheroi^ to him, and tajdng part with Alex- 
ander the Great, in recompense of hi^ treasojo, obtidned 
leave of Alexander to erect the said Temple, like to that 
of Jer^salem, The motive, which induced Sanballat to 
bpild this Temple, is said to be this, viz. that he having 
married his daughter to Manasses, brotlier of Jaddjus the 
high priest of the Jews, and fearing he would put her 
aw^y ^ avojd the sentence of excommunic^iop for such 
ap irregular match, in marrying a strange wjfe, or one tb^ 
was pot of Jewish extract, promised him, that, if he would 
retain her, he would build a Temple answerable to that of 
Jerusalf&m, apd >vpuld make him the high priest jtfaereof ; 
which was done accprdingly. This proved the main oc- 
casion of the diderepces and animosities between the Sa- 
maritans and Jews, which proceeded so far ^ length, as 
that they h^d np dealings one with the other, which lasted 
down to our Saviour's time, John iv. 9. For though the 
Temple erected by Sanballat had been long ago destroyed 
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PART I. by Hyrcanus the Maccabasan, yet the place^ it seems, re- 
mained notwithstanding even then a place of worship. 
John iv. ao. 
9: Our Saviour being, as is above said, denied reception by 

olivcL*"* ^1^® Samaritans of the village to which he teid sent, with- 
out any ado went to another village, Luke ix. 56. and ar- 
rived at last at Jerusalem, where about the midst of the 
feast he appeared publicly in the Temple, teaching and 
instructing the people, John vii. 14. Our Lord well know- 
ing that the chief of the Jews had now resolved upon his 
death, John vii. 19, 25; the better to avoid their snares, 
he seems in the night-times to have retired out of Jeru- 
salem unto mount Olivet, or the mount of Olives, which 
without doubt took its name from the olive-trees which 
grew upon it. This mount lay a little without Jerusalem, 
on the east side of it, the valley of Jehoshaphat lying be- 
tween both. Josephus reckons its distance from the city 
to be but five furlongs. Which is to be understood in all 
probability of the very nearest part, or of the very foot 
of the mount that way ; and so is very reconcileaWe with 
St. Luke, though the Evangelist reckons \t from Jerusalem 
a sahbath'day^s journey y that is, eight furlongs, or a mile 5 
forasmuch as the sacred writer had in all likelihood parti- 
cular regard to that part of the mount whence our Sa- 
viour ascended, and from whence the Apostles returned. 
Acts 1. 12* Mr. Maundrell c tells us, that he and his 
companions going out of Jerusalem at St. Stephen*s Gate, 
and crossing the valley of Jehoshaphat, began immediately 
to ascend the mountain. Being got above two thirds of 
the way up, we came, saith he, to certain grottos cut with 
intricate windings and caverns under ground : these are 
called the sepulchres of the prophets. A little higher up 
are twelve arched vaults under ground, standing side by 
side; these were built in memory of the twelve Apostles, 
who are said to have compiled their creed in this place. 
Sixty paces higher you come to the place, where they say 

* P. 102. of his Journey, &c. 
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Christ uttered his prophecy concerning the final destruc- chap. vi. 
tion of Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. i, 2, &c. And a little on 
the right hand of this, is the. place where they say he 
dictated a second time the Lord's prayer to his disciples^ 
Luke xi. i, a. Somewhat higher is the cave of a saint 
called Pelagia^ and as much more above that^ a pillar sig- 
nifying the place where an angel, as they tell you, gave 
the blessed Virgin three days warning of her death. At 
the top of the hill you come to the place of our blessed 
Lord's ascension, of which, and some other parts of mount 
Olivet, more in their more proper places. 

During our Lord's stay at this time at Jerusalem, he 10. 
cured a man bom blind, by ordering him, among other ^^'^*P*^^ 
things, to wash in the pool of Siloam. This lies in theofSiloam. 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and was anciently dignified with a 
church built over it. Mr. Maundrell tells us, that, when 
he was at Jerusalem, a tanner made use of it to dress his 
hides in it. Near to this pool towards the west is thought 
to have stood the tower of Siloaniy which fell upon eigh- 
teen persons, and is mentioned Luke xiii. 4. 

TYi^ feast of Tabernacles being ended, which is com- 11. 
puted to have fell this year on the thirteenth of Septem- ^"u,^^^, 
ber, our Lord departs from Jerusalem, and visits again the ing Jem- 
parts of Gralilee and Samaria, and so spent the time between S*e & jfof 
this feast last mentioned and xhefeast ofDedication^ in going Tabcma- 
through and teaching in the cities and villages, Luke xiii. turns to it 
%2, and Xvii. 11. The/^a5^ of DedicatioUj which happened ^sa»n *^ ^ 
about the nones of December, being come, our Saviour Dedication, 
was by that time arrived again at Jerusalem to cdebrate 
it. And because it was vvinter, our Saviour v^^ked in 
that part of the Temple, which was called Solomon* s porchy 
John X. t2y 23. of which we have spoken already, chap, 
iii. sect. 7. 

The feast of Pedication being over, our Lord departed 12. 
into Galilee, where he tarried not long, but came into the^^ Be- 
country beyond Jordan, to the place where John at first 
baptized; and there he abode. Matt. xix. i. Mark x. i. 
John X. 40.^ Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus^ 
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PART I, ef Bethany^ the town of Mary and Martha, sisters to La- 
zarus. (Ji was that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment^ and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brotlter 
Lazarus was sick*) His sisters therefore sent to Jesus to 
acquaint him^ that their brother Lazarus, whom he loVed^ 
was sick. Hereupon our Lord having tarried two days 
still in the same place, till Lazarus was dead, after that 
comes to Bethany ; where he found that Lazarus had kid * 
in the grave four days already, John xi. i^ a, &c. Now 
Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs^ 
or near two miles, off, John jlu i8. situated on mount 
Olivet. Mr. Maundrell ^ acquaints us, that having crossed 
the valley of Jefaoshaphat and part of mount Olivet, h^ 
came in half an hour to Bethany, at present only a small 
village. At the first entrance ittto it is an did ruin, which 
they call Lazarus's castle, supposed to have been the man* 
sion-house of that favourite of our Lord. At the bottom 
of a small descent, not far from the castle, is shewn the 
sepulchre out of which he was raised to a second mor* 
tality, by that enlivening voice of Christ, Lazarus, come 
forth. You descend into the sepulchre by twenty-five 
steep stairs, at the bottom of which you arrive first in a 
sihall square room, and from thence you creep down into 
another lesser room about a yard and half deeper, in which 
the body is said to have been laid. This place is held in 
great veneradon by the Turks, who use it for an oratory^ 
or i^ce of prayer, and demand of all Christians a small 
vaphar for their admission into it. About a bow-shot 
from hence you pass by the place, which they say was 
Mary Magdalene's habitation; and then descending a 
steep hill, you come to the fountain of the Apostles, so 
called because^ as the tradition goes, those holy persons 
were wont to refresh themselves here in their travels be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho. And indeed k is a thing 
very probable, ai^d no more than I believe, saith our au* 
thor, is done by all that travel this way ; the fountain 

^^Pagerr. 
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£^og dose by the road's sWo, and very invkiiig to the chap. vi. 
thirsty passenger. — — 

Now many of the Jews which caine to Mary, and had 13. 
seen the miracle wrought by Jesus in restoring Lazarus gpij^i^ 
to life after he had been dead so many days^ believed on 
hiro. But others went and informed the Pharisees with 
what had been done by him. Whereupon from that day 
forth the heads of the Jews took counsel together how 
.they might put in execution what they had long intended^ 
And quite destroy our Saviour. Hereupon our Lord 
walked no more openly among the Jews» but went thence 
into a country near to the wilderness of Judea, (desccibed 
above^ chap. iii. §. i.) untQ a city of those les8<^frequented 
parts called Ephraim^ as lyitig probably among the moun^ 
tains and hills of Ephraim, and at the very edge of that 
tribe towards the. tribe of Benjamin. And here our Lord 
continued with the Apostles till the pext passover drew 
on. 

The time drawing near for celebrating the passover^ 14. 
(which wall the fourth after our Lord's entrance on bis^^-'^*^^*'* 
public ministry^ and the last he was present at> it seeming 
good to his divine wisdom to suffer himself to be now de* 
Uvered up to the power of the Jews,) our Lord leaves 
£phraioi, and begins his journey towards Jerusalem, tak* 
ing occasion to acquaint the Apostles, in the way, with 
what should shortly befall him ; viz. that he should be be^ 
trayed unto the chief priests and scribes, and they should con*' 
de^n him to death, and deliver him to the Gentiles, who 
should moch him, and scourge him, and spit upon him, and 
uruc^y him$ adding withal, by way of comfort, that not* 
withstanding he should rise again the third day. Matt xx« 
J 7, !i8, Sec Mark i. 3a, 33, &c. Luke xviii* 31, s»j &«• 
Our Lord ki dais hk last journey was pleased to take Je* 
richb in bk way ; ftnd though it is not to be doubted but 
that our Lord had frequently visited this {dace before; 
yet t}si» is the only time that it is mentioned by any of 
the Evangelists, and that in the chapters last cited. This 
was the first city taken by Joshua from the Canaanites; 
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PART I. who having quite destroyed it, did withal pronounce a *se- 
- — " ^vere curse on him that should rebuild it: Cursed be the 
man before the Lord, that rises up and bidlds this city Je- 
richo; he shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn^ 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it, Josh* 
vi. 26. This curse was exactly fulfilled, in the daysoF 
Ahab King of Israel, on Hiel the Bethelite, as we read, 
I Kings xvi. 34, After the city was rebuilt by Hiel, it 
N was ennobled with a school of the prophets, 2 Kings ii. 5. 
The situation of the place was pleasant, 2 Kings ii. 19. 
which might be that which tempted Hiel to venture upon 
rebuilding it, and which induced the prophets to set up a 
school there. The only misfortune was, that the waters 
were naughty and the ground thereupon Jarr^, till the 
spring, from whence the waters came, was healed by the 
prophet Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 21 • Ever since the waters have 
become exceeding wholesome and nourishing, so as to 
cause great fruitfulness in the ground adjoining. Jose- 
phuss tells us, that in his time the neighbouring country 
was furnished with curious gardens, and thick groves of 
palm-trees; and that it afforded -great store of balsam, 
which was the choicest commodity they had. As for the 
city itself, it yielded to none in all Judea, but Jerusalem, 
in the times of the last kings of Judea. It was adorned 
with a royal palace, wherein Herod the Great died, with 
an hippodromusy or place where the Jewish nobility learned 
to ride the great horse, and other arts of chivalry ; as also 
an amphitheatre, with other magnificent buildings. But 
at present Mr. Maundrell** tells us, it is only a poor nasty 
village of the Arabs. He was carried here to see a place 
where Zacchaeus's house is said to have stood, which is 
only an old square stone building on the south side of Je- 
richo. In his journey hither from Jerusalem, he came by 
the fountain of Elisha above mentioned, the waters where- 
of, he tells us, are at present received in a bason about 
nine or ten paces long, and five or six broad; and from 

8 Wars of the Jews, book v. chap. 4. L*Estrange*s edition. 
• * Page 80. 
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thence issTuing out in good plenty, divide themselves into chap. vi. 
several small streams, dispersing their refreshment to all 
the field between it and Jericho, and rendering it exceed- 
ing fruitful. Close by the fountain nov^r grows a large 
tree spreading into boughs over the water, where in the 
shade he and his companions took a collation with the 
father guardian and about thirty or forty friars more. 
Josephus computes the distance of Jericho from Jordan 
sixty furlongs, or seven miles and an half, which agrees 
well enough with Mr. Maundrell's account, who tells us 
that he arrived at the river Jordan from Jericho in two 
hours. The distance of the said place from Jerusalem is 
reckoned by Josephus 150 furlongs, or near nineteen 
miles; the same author adding, that the whole country 
between them is all rock and desert, and so apt to be in- 
fested with thieves; which in all likelihood gave occasion 
to our blessed Lord to instance in this part of the country, 
when he says, A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jerichoy and fell among thieveSy &c. Luke x. 30. 

Our Lord leaving Jericho, six days before the passover 15. 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom he had^'^"^ 

•' comes to 

raised from the dead, John xii. i. The news of our Lord's Bethany 
arrival at Bethany being noised abroad, abundance of the^*^^[^'® 
Jews came thither, not for Jesus's sake only^ hut Ma/ passover. 
they might see Lazarus also, John xii. 9. Our Lord hav- 
ing staid with Mary and Martha at Bethany the sabbath- 
day, the next day he continued his journey to Jerusalem, 
and passing over that part of mount Olivet which belonged our Lord . 
to Bethany and Bethphage, (this last beingj likewise a^^^^*** 
village situated on the same mount, and as it seems some- mount OH- 
what nearer to Jerusalem,) he sent two of his disciples to b^io^g^\, 
the village overagainst them, to fetch him an ass with its Bethany 
foal, our Lord determining to ride upon them into Jerusa- phage; and 
lem, according: to the prophecy of Zecharias concerning "<J"»'\ ^- 

,^..r?i.-rt • ri umph mto 

the Messias, Zech. ix. 9. In the mean time many 01 those Jerusalem, 
that were come to Jerusalem to the feast, having notice 
that Jesus was coming towards the city over mount Oli- 
vet, met him with branches of palm-trees in their hands. 
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PART I. to demonstrate their joy on this occasion; others^ for the 
like end, strewed the ground with boughs and their very 
garments* Our Lord being come to the descent of the 
mount of Olives, the whole multitude, they that went be- 
fore and they that followed after, brake forth into joyful 
acclamations. Our blessed Saviour himself on the con* 
trary, reflecting on the most grievous calamities which 
should befall the city for the infidelity of its inhabitants, 
could not forbear breaking forth himself into tears, and 
this exclamation, that thou hadst known, even thou Jeru- 
salem, at least in this thy day, tlie things which belong unto 
thy peace, &c, Luke xix. 41, &c* Jesus being entered 
the city, thus attended with a vast crowd, (insomuch that 
the whole city was in an uproar, enquiring who be was,) 
went directly to the Temple, and again cast out them that 
sold and bought, and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and would not suffer that any man should so 
much as carry any vessel through the Temple, Mark yX. 
15, 16, 17. After this the lame and the blind were 
brought to him in the Temple, and he healed them, Matt. 
xxi. 14. Our Lord also spent considerable part pf the 
time in teaching and instructing the people, Li^e tCul* 47. 
Our Loid But when the even was come, he went out of the city 
redrew at j^^^^ Bethany with the twelve, and lodged there. Matt. 

Bethany. XXI. 17. Mark XI. 11^ 

On the Now on the morrow, as they returned in the morning 

morrow he ini;o the City, our Lord was hungry, and seeing a fig-tree 
jemnLm, i^ the way, he came to it; and finding nothing thereon 



again .«t 
cvenio 



but leaves only, he said. Let no frvit grow on thee h^ce- 

forward for ever; and the fig-tree presently withered 
BeiftiM^. away. Matt. xxi. 18, &c. Mark xi. la, &c. At even our 

Lord returns out of the city again, Mark xi* jp. 
Our iMBi The next morning, as they returned into the city, >h<5 
cootioufic disc^Ies took notice that the fig-tree was dried up frpm 
coM^etiU the roots. Which Peter observing to Jesus, he acquaints 
hlTw^ be- ^^^9 ^^^^ there was no great reason for them to wonder 
trayed. at what bad happened to the fig-tree, since th.ey by ^ 

word's speaking might remove the whole mount Olivet 
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(on which they were) into the sea, if they liad but daecHAP. vi. 
faith in God, Matt. xxi. ao, ice. Mark xi. ao, &c. Our 
Lord being come into Jerusalem, as he was walking in 
the Temple, the rulers of the Jews came to him, demand- 
ing to know by what authority he did these things. 
Hereupon followed the discourses and parables recorded 
Matt. xxi. 23. to the end of chap. xxv. as also Mark xi. 27. 
to chap. xiv. and Luke xx. i. to chap. xxii. Not that they 
were delivered all in one day, but in several days ; it being 
our Saviour's practice to teach in the Temple in the day- 
time, and at night to go out and abide in the mount of 
Olives, Luke xxi. 37. till the time came wherein he would 
suffer himself to be betrayed: which tragical pcu't of his 
• life we now are to enter upon. 

It being then within two days of the passover, our Lord 
plainly acquaints the disciples, that he was now speedily 
to be betrayed and crucified. Matt. xxvi. i, a,. After Our Lord is 
which, ad he was sitting at meat in Bethany, in the house ^^an ^ 
of Simon the leper, there came a woman having an*?|**«^^ 
alabaster box of very precious ointment, and poured it on thany. 
his head. Which some of his disciples blaming the 
^voman for, Jesus plainly acquaints them, that she had 
done well, inasmuch as she had aforehand anointed his 
body to the burying, which it was in a few days to un- 
dergo. Matt, xxvi, 6, &c. Mark xiv. 3, &c. 

Not long after this, the Devil prevails upon the co-OurLoid» 
vetous temper of Judas Iscariot to agree with the rulers aS*^©. 
of the Jews to betray his master to them for a small sum tended, 
of money, when he should get a fair opportunity to do it; 
which offered itself in a little time. Matt. xxvi. 14. Mark 
xiv. 10. Luke xxii. 3. For the first day of unleavened 
bread, when the passover was to be killed, being come, 
our Lord with the twelve Apostles sits down at «vento e ta 
the passover in an upper room in the city of Jerusalem. 
Which being done, and all the other particulars trans- 
acted, which are recorded Matt. xxvi. 31. Mark xiv. to 
ver. 27. Luke xxii. to ver. 4. and John xiv. our Saviour 
retires out of Jerusalem unto the mount of Olives, where 
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PART I. he made those discourses to his disctplesi which afe m^n* 
tioned John xv, and xvi, as also that divine address to God 
the father, John xvii. After which he passed Over the 
brook Cedron, which runs at the foot of the mount of 
Olives, and came to a place called Gethsemane, to a gar- 
den, whither he ofttimes resorted with his disciples, and 
which therefore was well known to Judas that betrayed 
him, Matt. xxvi. 36. Mark xiv. 32. John xviii. i, 2. Ac- 
cordingly Judas looking on this as a convenient oppor- 
tunity to betray him, having received a band of men and 
officers from the chief priests and pharisees, comes di- 
rectly to the garden, where they that he had brought 
with him took Jesus (he, who had before more than 
once miraculously delivered himself from them, and who 
could have now commanded legions of angels to his res- 
cue, permitting himself now to be so taken, in order to 
accomplish the great end of man's redemption, for which 
he came into the world, Luke iv. 30, John viii. 59. Matt. 
xxvi. 51, &c. John xviii. 11, la.) The officers and soldiers 
having thus taken our blessed Lord, bound him, and then 
led him away to Annas first, who was father-in-law to 
Caiaphas, the high priest for that same year. But Annas 
forthwith orders him to be had before Caiaphas himself^ 
with' whom were assembled the scribes and elders. Matt, 
xxvi. 57. John xviii. 13, &c. 
Our Lord is When the morning was come, the rulers of the Jews 
^2**^^!^ led Jbsus from Caiaphas^s house unto the judgment- 
ficd. hall, to accuse him to Pilate the Roman governor, and to 

get sentence of crucifixion pronounced against him, M^tt. 
xxvii. I, 2. Mark xv. i. Luke xxiii. i. John xviii. 28. 
Which having obtained, the governor's soldiers took our 
Lord into the common hall, called Praetorium; where 
they mocked him, and abused him by great and heinous 
indignities. After which they led him out to crucify him, 
making him at first carry his cross himself; till our Lord 
being unable (as is probably conjectured) through the 
continued fatigue he had endured all the night before, 
and that day, to carry it any longer, the soldiers corn- 
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pelled one Simon, a Cyrenian, to carry the cross for him. CHAP, VJ. 
When they were come to the place called in Hebrew 
Golgotha, in Latin Calvary, that is, in English, ike place 
of a scull, there they crucified the Lord of life; who 
some time after, commending his spirit into the hands of 
God his father, gave up the ghost. 

Our blessed Redeemer being thus dead, that we might 16. 
live; when the evening was come, Joseph, a rich man and^^^"™*"" 
honourable counsellor of Arimathea, (a city of the Jews, 
thought to be the same with Ramatha, i Sam. i. i. and so 
to be situated in the tribe of Ephraiin,) came to Pilate, 
and begged the body of Jbsus; for he had not consented 
to his death, but was a disciple, though secretly for fear 
of the Jews, John xix. 37. The body being granted him, 
he and Nicodemus came and took it down, and woujid it 
in linen clothes with the spices prepared by Nicodemus, 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in the place 
where Jesus was crucified there was a garden; and in 
that garden Joseph had caused a new tomb to be hewn out 
of the rock; wherein they laid the body of Jesus, rolling 
A great stone to the door of the sepulchre. 

Having thus attended our blessed Redeemer to his grave, 1 7. 
during his body's lying therein, let us take a more parti- ^^*'*" 
cular account of the places, wherein the several parts of 
his sufferings were transacted, and which, for that reason, 
are become remarkable to Christians. I shall begin with 
the garden of Gethsemane, which, as Mr. Maundrell^ in- 
forms us, is an even plat of ground, not above fifty-seven 
yards square, lying between the foot of mount Olivet and 
^e brook Cedron. It is well planted with olive-trees, 
and those of so old a growth, that they are believed to be 
the same that stood here in our Saviour's time, but im* 
probably. At the upper corner of the garden is a flat 
naked ledge of rock, reputed to be the place, on which 
the Apostles, Peter, James, and John, fell asleep during 
the agony of our Lord. And a few paces from hence is a 

»> Page 104. 
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PAKT I. grotto, said to be the place in which Christ underwent 
" hat bitter part of his passion. About eight paces from 
the pkce where the Apostles slept, is a small shred of 
ground, twelve yards long, and one broad, supposed to be 
the very path on which the traitor Judas walked up to 
Christ, saying, Hail^ Master, and kissed him. This narrow 
path is separated by a wall out of the midst of the garden, 
as an accursed piece of ground, a work the more remark- 
able, as being done by the Turks, who, as well as Chris- 
tians, detest the very ground, on which was acted such an 
infamous treachery. 
J 3^ As for the brook Cedron, it runs along the bottom of 

Of the the valley, which lies east of Jerusalem, between it and 
dronr mount Olivet, being called the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
brook is such only in the winter season of great rains, be- 
ing else without the least drop of water in it, as it was all 
the time Mr. Maundrell staid at Jerusalem. 
2Q^ The valley of Jehoshaphat runs across the mouth of an- 
Of the Pot- other valley, called the valley of Hinnom, lying at the bot- 
oMhe Fieid ^^^ ^f mount Sion. On the west side of this last valley is 
of Blood, the place called anciently the Potter's Field, and after- 
wards the Field of Blood, from its being purchased with 
the pieces of silver, which were the price of the blood of 
Christ: but at present, from that veneration which it has 
obtained amongst Christians, it is called Campo Sanclo, or 
the Holy Field. It is a small plat of ground, not above 
thirty yards long, and about half as much broad. One 
moiety of it is taken up by a square fabrick twelve yards 
high» built for a charnel house. The corpses are let down 
into it from the top, there being five holes left open for 
that purpose. Looking down through these holes, we 
could see many bodies under several degrees of decay; 
from which it may be conjectured, that this grave does 
not make that quick dispatch with the corpses committed 
to it, which is commonly reported. The Armenians have 
the command of this burying-place, for which they pay 
the Turks a rent of one zeguin a day. The earth is of a 
chalky substance hereabouts. 
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A little beiow the Campo Sancto is shewn an intricate chap. vi. 
cAve or sepulchre, consiating of (Several rooms one within ' 

another, in which the Apostles are said to have hid them« 
selves, when they forsook thtir Master :and fled. The eb^ 
trance of the cave discovers signs of its ihaving been ad^^ 
omed with painting in ancient times. 

They do pretend at this very day to shew whereabout 2a 
in Jerusalem stood the house, in an upper room whereof ^^^^^ 
our Lord ate the passover, and instituted the blessed sacra- whereinour 
ment« There is a church buik on the spot of ground ^tutedthe^ 
but, instead of being now used as a church by the Cbrisr passover. 
tians, the Turks have taken it to themselves ifor a mosque, 
and so it is not to be so much as seen by Christians* : 

In like manner there is another small church >in 'tb0. 21. 
hands of the Armenians, which is supposed to ^^f^^^^d^l^^^f 
in the place where Annas's house stood. Nay, they prev Annas. 
tend to shew the place, where one of the officers of the 
High Priest smote our Saviour, John xviii. .2f2. And in 
the court before this little church or chapel is an olive- 
tree, of which it is reported, that Christ was chained to it * 
for some time, by order of Annas, to secure him from 
escaping. 

So again, near Sion gate, where the house of Caiaphas 22. 
8tood> is another small chapel belonging also to the Arme- ^^ *^« 
Qiaos. Here, under the altar, they tell you, is deposited Caiaphas. 
that very stoncy which was laid to secure the door of our< 
Saviour's iiepulchre j of wMch more anon. Here is shewn 
likewise a little cell, said to hayQ.been our Lord's prtson^ 
tiU the morning, when be was carried henc6 before Pilate ; 
and also tlie place where St..{)et^ was frighted into a 
denial of his Mastei^, : • 

Tl^y shew likewise at Jerusalem now-a-days the palace 23. 
of^Pilate, or rather the place where they say it stood ; for ^^^ ^^ {.j* 
now ah ordins^ry Tuikish house possesses its room. It is i&te. 
not far from St. Stephen^ gate, and borders on the area o£ 
the Temple on the; itordi side. From the terrace of ithis 
house there is a. fair prospect of all the place where the 
Temple stood^ indeed the only good prospect that is al« 
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PART I. lowed you of it. For there is no going within the bor- 
ders of it, without forSriting your Kfc,- or, which is worse^ 
your i^ligion. In this pretended house of Pihite is still 
shewn the room, in which Christ was mocked with the 
ensigns of royalty, and buffeted by the soldiers. On the . 
other side of the street, which was anciently part of the 
palace also, is the room where they say our Lord was 
scourged. 

24. In our return from Pilate's palace, we passed, saith Mr^ 
^*^^y^Maundrell, along the Dolorous way, so called because 
Lord was Ghrist was led alcHig it to be crucified. In which walk we 
hte'sMaMSe ^^^® shewn in order; first, the place where Pilate brought 
tD mount our Lord forth to present him to the people, saying, Be^ 

^'^^' hold the manh, secondly, where. Christ fainted thrice un- 
der the weight of his cross ; • thirdly, where the blessed 
Virgin swooned away at so tragical a spectacle; fourthly,, 
where St. Veronica is said to have presented to our Lord 
the handkerchief to wipe his bleeding brows; fifthly, 
where the soldiers compelled Simon the Cyrenian to bear 
his cross. 

25. There remains only now mount Calvary to be spoken 
Cidvaiy. ^'^i whereon our Saviour underwent the last part of 'hi» 

most meritorious passion. It is then a small eminency or 
hill, upon the greater mount of Moriah, and it is thoughlf 
by some to have had the name of Golgotha in Hebrew, 
Calvary in Latin, given to it from its somewhat represent- 
ing a man's scull. It was anciently appropriated to the 
execution- of malefactors, and therefore shut out of the 
walls of the city, as an- execrable and polluted place. But 
^nce it was made the ahar, on which was offered up the 
precious and all-sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, it has recovered itself from that infamy, and has 
been always reverenced and resorted to with such devotion 
by all Christians, that it has drawn the city round about 
it, and stands now i<n the midst of Jerusalem, a great part 
of the hill of Sion being shut out of the walls, to make 
room for the admission of mount Calvary. 

This same mount is likewise honoured with a chuvch. 
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called the church of the Sepulchre, as being built over chap. >!♦ 
the place where our Lord's sepulchre was. It is less than ofourSa- 
one hundred paces long, and not more than sixty wide ; viour's s«- 
and yet it is so contrived, that it is supposed to contain ^^ ^ 
under its roof twelve or thirteen sanctuaries or places 
consecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by being 
reputed to have some particular actions done in them 
relating to the death and resurrection of Christ. As first> 
the place where he was derided by the soldiers: secondly, 
where the soldiers divided his garments : thirdly, where 
he was shut up, whilst they digged the hole to set the foot 
of the cross in, and made all ready for his crucifixioa; 
fourthly, where he was nailed to the cross: fifthly^ where 
the cross was erected : sixthly, where the soldiers stood 
that pierced his side: seventhly, where his body was 
anointed in order to his burial : eighthly, where his body 
was deposited in the sepulchre : ninthly, where the angels 
appeared to the women after his resurrection : tenthly, 
where Christ himself appeared to Mary Magdalene, &c. 
The places, where these and many other things relating 
to our blessed Lord are said to have been done, are all 
supposed to be contained within the narrow precincts of 
this church, and are all distinguished and adorned with so 
many several altars. 

In galleries round about the church, and also in little 
buildings annexed to tt on the outside, are certain apart*^ 
ments for the reception of friars and pilgrims 5 and in 
those places almost every Christian nation anciently main- 
tained a small society of monks, each society having its 
proper quarter assigned to it, by the appointment of the 
Turks : such as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, 
Abyssenes, Georgians, Nestorians, Cophtites, Maronites, 
&c. All which had anciently their several apartments in 
the church. But these have all, except four, forsaken 
their quarters; not being able to sustain the severe rents 
and extortions, which their Turkish landlords impose 
upon them. The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Coph- 
tites keep their footing still. But of these four the 
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PART I. Cophtites have now only one t>oor representative of their 
nation left: and the Armenians are run so much in debtty 
.that it is supposed they are hastening apace to follow 
the example of their brethren^ who have deserted b^fbre 
them* ' 

Besides their several apartments^ each fraternity have 
their altars and sanctuary properly, and distinctly allotted 
to their own use. At which plai^ss they have a peculiar 
right to perform their q^n divine servic<^, and to exclude 
other nations from them. 

But that which has always been the great prize oon-i 
tended for by the Christians of the several nations afore-* 
said^ is^the command and appropriation of the holy sepul<^ 
chre^ a privilege contested with great warmth, especially 
between the Greeks and Latins. For putting an 'end to 
the quarrels hereby occasioned between Uie several sScnrts 
of Christians, the French King interposed, by a letter to 
the Grand Vidier about twenty-two years since, requesting 
him to order the holy sepulchre to be put into the hands 
of the Latins, according to the tenor of the capitu]ati6n 
made in the year 1673. The conseqi!ience of which letter 
and of other instances made by the French King was, that 
&e holy sepulchre was appropriated to the Latins. Thh 
was not accomplished till the year 1690, ^ince which the 
Latins only have the privilege to say mass in it., And 
though it be permitted to Christians of all nations to g6 
into it for their private devotions, yet none may solemmi^ 
any public office of religion there but^the latins. 

In order to the fitting of this hill, called mount Cali- 
vary, for the foundatioa of a dhurch, the first founders 
were obliged to reduce it to a plain area ; which they d»d 
by cutting dovvn several parts of the rock, andby eteyat^ 
ing others. But in this work care was* ta^en^ that none 
of those parts of the hill, which w6re reckoned to be 
more immediately concern^ in our blessed Lord's pas- 
sion, ish6uld be altered or dimimshed. Thus that very 
part of Calvary, where they say43uist was fastened to, 
and lifted up on his* cross, is left entire, being abdut ten 
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or twelve yards square^ ami ending ^t tbfe day so h^hCMAP. vi. 
aJbove the QommoD ftoor of the church, that you have '. 
one and twenty steps. or stmts tO: go. upftp il« top*. And 
th0 holy sepulchre Hself, whicb wa$ at (rst ^ cave hewn 
into the rock under ground^' having h^ the rock cut 
away from it all round, is now a^ it were a grotto a))ove 
ground* • 

! At about a yard and aa half, distance fronn the hole in 
which the foot of the. cross ^as feed, is seen that memo- 
rable cleift in the rock, said to have/ been made l>y the 
earthquake, wWch happened at the sufftridg of the God 
pf nature; whet), (as St. Matthew, ehap. xxvii. 51* wit- 
hesseth) the rocks renty and th^ very^ graves were opened^ 
This: deft, as to wbat uow iappears of it, is about a span 
wide at its upper, part, and two dejep; after which it 
cloises: but it opens again below, (as you may see ia 
ajiotber chapel contiguous to the side pf Cal v^,) and runs 
<iown to an unknown depth in the earth. That this rent 
was made by the earthquake t^at happened at ouj: Lord's 
passion, ther^ is only tradition to proye : but that it is a 
natural and genuine breach, and not counterfeited by any 
art, the sense and reason of every one that sees it may con- 
vince him. For the sides of it fit like two tallies to each 
other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings, as could 
not be well counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by any 
instrument. 

It is proper here to speak more of the stone, which weO^t^cstone 
observed above is said to be the very stone, which was laid mouth of 
to secure the door of our Saviour's sepulchre. That thi8<>^'^«*'» 
stone was to be seen in the fourth century or age, both 
St. Cyril and St. Jerom, who lived in that age, inform 
us. It was accordingly kept for a long time, in the 
church of the Sepulchre ; but the Armenians, not many 
years since, stole it from thence by a stratagem, and con- 
veyed it to the church above mentioned, built over the 
place vvhere Caiaphas's house stood, and belonging to 
the Armenians. This stone, as Mr. Maundrell tells us, 
is two yards and a quarter long, high one yard^ and broad 
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PART I. as much. It is plaistered all over, except in five or six 
little places, where it is left bare to receive the immediate 
kisses and other devotions of pilgrims. 

I shall close this account of mount Calvary with ob- 
serving, that it was a tradition generally received among 
the primitive Christians, that (the first as well as second) 
Adam was buried here : as also that this was the place 
where Abraham was about to have sacrificed his son 
Isaac, the type of our blessed Saviour. 

Having thus given an account of the several places re- 
lating to our Saviour's passion, and that according to the 
latest relations we have of them, the reader will, I hope, 
excuse me, if I take him now a little way, not above half 
an hour, saith Mr. Maundrell, from Jerusalem to a con- 
vent of the Greeks, taking its name from the holy cross. 
This convent is very neat in its structure, and in its situation 
delightful. But that which most deserves to be noted in 
it, and for which reason it is here noted, is the occasion of 
its name and foundation. It is then^ because here is the 
earth, that nourished the root, that bore the tree, that 
yielded the timberj that made the Cross, 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Places honoured with our Lord's Presence after his 
Resurrection. 

vyN the first day of the week, very early in the morn- i- 
ing, Mary Magdalene with some other wonaen came tOg^tappeuB 
our Lord's sepulchre; where they found the stone rolled JJMmv 
away, and were acquainted b]^ angels, that our Lord in the ^^ 
was not there, but was risen from the dead, and were*^*"**"*^ , 

mount CtH' 

also ordered by the angels to go and tell his disciples, vary^wheK 
that he would go before them into Galilee, where they^^j]^! 
should see him, as he had told them before his death. 
The women hereupon go, and presently acquaint Peter 
and John with what had passed ; who coming to the se- 
pulchre, found it as the women had said, and so re- 
turned again to their own home. But Mary Magdalene 
staid still at the sepulchre, weeping, because she could 
neither find her Lord's body there, nor yet learn where 
it was laid. At length turning herself back, she saw 
Jesus standing, but did not know him. Then Jesus 
saith unto her, tVomanj why weepest thou ? whom seekest 
thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, to whom 
belonged the garden wherein the sepulchre was, saith 
unto him, Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him^ and I will take him away. Jesus 
then called her by her name, Mary; whereupon she 
looking more earnestly on him, knew him, and cried out» 
my Master. Jesus after this sends her to the disci- 
ples with a message, which she accordingly acquainted 
them with. 

After this our Lord appeared to two of the disciples, 2, 
as they were going to Emmaus, whither he went with^^"*- 
them, and staid there with them till he had made himself 
known to them. This Emmaus is by St. Luke said to 
be a village distant about threescore furlongs, that is 

^4 
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PART I. about Beven or eight miles^ from Jerusalem, to the west of 
it. It was afterwards made a city, and Roman colony, 
and called Nicopolis. 

3, After this the disciples, according to our Lord's di- 
Of the sections, went into Galilee, to a certain mountain, which 
Galilee, he had particularly appointed them to repair to, where 
LoMa^"' our Lord appears to them. Thb mountain is thought 
peared to by some to be the same whereon he was transfigured, or 
aftef h^^n *"ount Tabor ; by others to be the same with the moun* 
tanection. tain of Beatitudes, lying north of the sea of Galilee, a 

little beyond Capernaum, and mentioned above, chap. v. 
sect. If. 

4, During the disciples stay in Gralilee, our Lord appears 
Our Lord again to them at the sea of Tiberias or Galilee, otherwise 

appears at ^ , ' 

the tea of Called the lake of Gennesareth; which is already.de- 
Tiberia.. gcribed, chap. iv. sect. 8. 

5, Our Lord was seen at several other times, and there- 
At several fore in all probability at several other places ; for he was, 
notmen^^ St. Paul informs us, seen of Cephas or Peter alone, 
*h°N *" ^^^^ ^ ^^^ twelve; after that, of above five hundred 
Testament, brethren at once; after that, of James, the first bishop 

of Jerusalem; then of all the Apostles, i Cor, xv. 5, 6. 
But the particular places, where he was thus seen, are 
not recorded in holy Writ, excepting those already men- 
tioned, and the place where he made his last appearanois, 
when he ascended, which remains therefore only to be 
spoken of.^ 
5. The Apostles then being returned out of Galilee to 

Of theplace Jerusalem, and our Lord being there on the fortieth. day 
Lordas-^ aftfer his resurrection assembled together with them, com^ 
cendcd up fnarided them, that they should not depart from Jerusalem, 
ven. till they had received the promise of the Holy Ghost.^ 

After which, having given them such instructioils as he 
thought good, he led them forth to mount Olivet, as far 
^s to Bethany. Here he lift up his hands and blessed 
ihem. And it came to pass while he blessed them, and 
they beheld, he was parted from them, taken up and 
carried into heaven, a cloud receiving him out of their 
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aigiht* And wliiUtketf looked up Medfastly ioivards hetukn, chap. 
as he went up, behold two men stood by them in' whUe ^^' 
apparel^ u/ko said, Ye nien of Galilee, why stand ye gasc^ 
ing up into heaven? This same Jssus^ wAich is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into heaven. The Apostles having 
heard this, adored Jesus; and forthwith returned from 
mount Olivet to Jerusalem, with great joy, that they 
had been ocular witnesses of his ascension up into hea- 
ven, as he had long since promised them they one day 
should, 

Mr. Maundrell says, that the place now-a-days shewn 
for the place of our Lord's ascension, is at the top of 
an hill on the mount Olivet; where was anciently a 
large church, built in honour of that glorious triumph. 
But all that now remains of it, is oAly an octagonal (or 
eight^angled) cupola, about eight yards in diameter, 
standing, as they say, over the very place where were 
set the last footsteps of the Son of God here on earth. 
Within the cupola there is seen, in a hard stone, as they 
tell you, the print of one of his feet. Here was also the 
print of the other foot some time since; but it has been 
removed hence by the Turks into the great mosque on 
mount Moriah. The chapel of the Ascension the Turks 
have the custody of, and use it for a mosque. 

About two furlongs from this place northward is the 
highest part of mount Olivet, and upon that was an- 
ciently erected an high tower, in memory of the two 
angels that appeared to the Apostles immediately upon 
our Lord's ascension, saying, Men of Galilee, &c. Acts i. 
10, II. from which the tower itself had the name given 
it of Men of Galilee! This ancient monument remained 
till about two years since, when it was demolished by a 
Turk| who had bought the ground in which it stood. 
But nevertheless you have still, from the natural height of 
the place, a large prospect of Jerusalem and the adjacent 
country. 
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PART I. And thus I have gone through the description of the 
' several places hpnoured with our Saviour's presence here 
on earth, and of all the other places or countries men- 
tioned or referred to in the four Gospels. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF THE 

MOST REMARKABLE PASSAGES 

OF 

OUR SAVIOUR'S LIFE, 

RECORDED IN THE FOUR OOSPEtS: 

Which serves to shew the Time of our Saviour's Journey^ 
ingSf or in what Year of his Life they were performed. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



Trtic Years 

of Chrises 

Life. 


Years of 
Common 
Account. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGE. 


1 




Our Lord being bom Dec. 25. was cir- 
cumcised Jan. 1 . 

Tbe Wise Men come to Betblebem. 

Our Iiord is presented in tbe Temple^ and 
carried into Egypt. 

Tbe massacre of the infants in and about 
Betblebem by order of Herod. 

Herod dies about tbe middle of Marcb^ 
and is succeeded in Judea by Arcbelaus. 

Josepb and tbe blessed Virgin return witb 
tbe cbild Jesus in^o Nazaretb.. 


8 


6 


Arcbelaus is accused to Augustus tbe Ro- 
man Emperor, by tbe Jews and Sama- 
ritans. , 


9 

\ ■ 


7 


In tbe beginning of tbis year Arcbelaus is 
deprived by Augustus of bis dominions 
for misgovemment, and banisbed to Vi- 
enne in France. 

Quirinius, called, Luke ii. 2. Cyrenius, 
was now sent into Syria by Augustus to 
levy a tax tbere, according to the valua- 
tion of estates formierly made«* 
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A Chronological Table* 



True Yean 

ofCbrist't 

Ufe. 


Yean of 
Comoioii 
Account. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


9 


7 


Jadas of Galilee^ now in the days of tax- 
ing, drew away much people after him. 
Acts ▼. 37. 


12 


10 


Our Lord goes ap to the passover with his 
parents, &c, LukeJi. 42— ult. 


16 


14 


Augustas the Roman Emperor dies on the 
19th of August, and is succeeded hy Ti- 
herius. 


28 


26 


Pilate is sent procurator into Judea. 


29 


27 


Agrippa the younger and last king of the 
Jews (of whom we read Acts xxv. and 
xxvi.) was horn. 


30 


28 


Bemice, sister to the aforesaid Agrippa, 
and mentioned also Acts xxv. and xxvi. 
was now horn. 

John Baptist hegan his preaching and mi- 
nistry, and Christ is haptized by him. 
After which our Lord is tempted by the 
Devil, and returns to Bethabara. 


31 


29 


Our Lord begins his ministry at Betha- 
bara, and goes thence into Galilee. John 
i. 37— ult. 

April 18. wa« the first passover during 
Chrisfs ministry, which he kept at Je- 
rusalem. John ii. 13, &c. 

Our Lord departs from Jerusalem into Ju- 
dea, John ii. 22, &c. and thence into Sa- 
maria and Galilee. John iv. 


32 

1 


30 


April 7. was the second passover during our 
Lord's ministry, which he kept likewise 
at Jerusalem. John v. 

The Baptist being now cast into prison, 
our Lord returns into Galilee, and there 
begins to preach in a more public and 
solemn manner. Matth. iv. 12, &c. Mark 
i. 14. Luke iv. 14. 
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aas 



True Years 

of Christ's 

Life. 


Years of 
Common 
Recount. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


33 


31 


March 26. was the third passaver daring 
Christ's ministry, which he kept not at 
Jerusalem, hut staid in Galilee. Mark ii. 
23. Luke vi. 1. 


34 


32 


April 13. was the fourth passover during 
our Lord's ministry, which he likewise 
kept not at Jerusalem, hut staid still in 
Galilee. John vi. 1. A. &c. Matth. xv. 
34. Mark vui. 1—9. 

Tisri 15. (which was this year ahout the 
middle of our Octoher) was always the 
feast of tabernacles: which our Lord kept 
at Jerusalem, John vii. 

Cisleu 25. (which answered to our Decem- 
ber 16.) was the feast of the dedtcatUm; 
at which likewise our Lord was present 
at Jerusalem, John x. 22. being returned 
thither from the places he had visited 
since his departure after the feast of taber- 
nacles. Luke xiii. 22. 


35 

1 


33 


Our Lord after the feast of dedication 
went into the country beyond Jordan, John 
X. 40. and after that unto a city called 
Ephraim, John xi. 54. And then passing 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee, 
Luke xvii. 1 1 . he came again into the 
country beyond Jordan, and so to Jericho, 
and thence to Bethany and Jerusalem, a 
little before the next passover. Matth. 
xix. 1. and xx. 29. and xxi. 1. Mark x. 
1. 46. and xi. 1. John xii. 1. 

April 2. at evening, began the fifth passover 
during our Lord's ministry, being that at 
which he was crucified, April 3d. 

April 5. Our Lord rose ^om the dead. 

May 14. Our Lord ascended. And here 
the Gospel history ends. 
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N, B. For the better understanding of the foregoing 
Table, it is observable, that the common account by the 
years of our Lord is not exactly agreeable to the true 
years of his life. What is the difierence between the one 
and the other, is not agreed among the learned. But I 
think, that opinion is td be preferred, whrch makes it to 
be two years^ viz. the common account to be two years 
top little} according to which the, foregoing Table is 
drawn up. 
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THE 

TRAVELS AND VOYAGES 

OF 

ST. PAUL, 

THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES : 

OR, A 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

Places mentioned, or referred to, in 

THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, WHICH 
FOLLOW AFTER THE FOUR GOSPELS. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

xxS our blessed Saviour came to be ^ a lighi to lighten thestVauUna, 
Gentiles, as well as to be the glory of his (once more pe- Sal'manncr 
culiar) people, the children of Israel; so the principal in- the Apostle 
strument made use of by our Saviour to spread the light of ^les.^ 
his Gospel through the Gentile v(rorld, was St. Paul; who 
therefore expressly styles himself^ the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and tells us, that God was ^mighty in him towards 
the Gentiles, namely, ^ to make them obedient by word and 
deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem and round about 

a Luke ii. 32. ^ Gal. ii. 8. 

t» Rom. xi. 13. <* Rom. xv. 18, 19. 

az 
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PART II. unto Illyricum, and after that in Rome*, and, according to 
the received opinion of the ancients, in Spain*, and even in 
St. Paul's Britain s itself, he preached the Gospel of Christ. Indeed 
c^frTpre- ^^^ ^^^ greatest parts of the sacred books, which make 
hend ai- up the New Testament besides the Gospels, are either 
pi^« men- Epistlcs written by this great Apostle, or else accounts of 
tioned in hJs travels and voyages, the relation of these being what 
Testament takes up the greatest part of the sacred book, intitled, the 
out of Uie ^^.^g Qf ^(jg Apostles. For this reason, to describe the 
travels and voyages of St. Paul, is much the same as to 
give a geographical account of the places mentioned in 
the other books of the New Testament, besides the four 
Gospels. As for those few places which occur in the said 
books of the New Testament, and yet relate not to the 
history of St. Paul's travels and voyages; they shall how- 
ever be taken notice of where it shall be most proper, so 
that in this treatise shall be comprised a full account of all 
fiuch places as are to be found in any of the books of the 
New Testament that follow after the Gospels, and have 
not been described before in the former Part as being like-^ 
wise mentioned in the Gospels. 

« Acts xxviii. 31. 8 Theod. in Tim. et Psalm* 

^ Epiphan. Haeres. xxvii, p. 51. Athan. ad Dracon(^ 

Chrys. de Laud. Paul. Gjril. Ca- 

tfich' xvii. p. 437. 
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CHAP- I. 



Of St. PauVs Travels from his leaving Jerusalem to go to 
Damascus, till his frst return to Jerusalem, after his 
Conversion* 

OT. Paul having (as himself* acquaints us) been bred up, i* 
after the strictest sect of the Jewish religion, a Pharisee, was g^ ^^111 
very zealous for the Mosaical Law, and consequently J^^sa^e™ 
against the Gospel of Christ, as a doctrine looked upon by cu». "^^^ 
him to be set up in opposition to the Law. Hereupon he 
thought with himself, that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth; which he 
accordingly did in Jerusalem, shutting up many Christians 
in prison, having received authority firom the chief priests 
so to do. And when they were put to death, he gave hi» 
voice against them, and punished them frequently in every 
synagogue, and even compelled them to blaspheme, by 
speaking against or disowning of Christ. Nay, so exceed- 
ingly mad was St. Paul against such as professed them- 
selves to be the disciples of Christ, that he persecuted them 
even unto *» strange cities, lying without the bounds of 
Judea. For the Jewish Sanhedrim, or chief council, not 
only had power of seizing and scourging offenders against 
their law within their own country, but, by the connivance 
and favour of the Romans, might send into other coun- 
tries, where there were any synagogues that acknow- 
ledged a dependance in religious matters upon the fore- 
mentioned council at Jerusalem, to apprehend them. Ac- 
cordingly St. Paul was sent to Damascus, with authority 
and commission from the chief priests, to fetch up what 
Christians he could find there, that they might be ar- 
raigned and sentenced at Jerusalem. But God had de-A. D. as. 
signed him from henceforth for a better work; insomuch 
that he being miraculously converted by a voice from 
heaven, as he was on the road, and now not far from the 



/* Acts xxvi. 5, 9, &c. ^ Acts xxvi. 11. 
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PART II. city, instead of continuing a persecutor, became a preacher 
"■""■""■"^ of the Gospel, when he arrived at Damascus, 

2. This city is one of th^ most venerable for antiquity in 

tU)n*^l5i- *^® whole world, being the birthplace of Eliezerc, the 
mascus. steward of Abraham, Nor has it been less considerable 
on account of its strength and greatness, being for a long 
time «Jthe capital of Syria, and residence of the Syrian 
Kings, mentioned in the Old Testament. To pass by other 
titles, it is styled by Julian «the Eye of the whole East; 
and, to pass by other accounts of it, I shall content my- 
self with that given us by the reverend and ingenious Mr. 
Maundi^ll^, as being the latest, and given by one that 
has himself seen the place, and was in all respects qualified 
to give a most just description thereof. 

My author then acquaints us, that certainly no place in 
the world can promise the beholder at a distance greater 
voluptuousness. Insomuch that the Turks have a tradi- 
tion among thiem, that their prophet coming near Damas- 
cus, took his station upon a certain precipice for some 
time, in order to view the city; and considering the ra- 
vishing beauty and delightfulness of it, he would not tempt 
his frailty by entering into it, but instantly departed, with 
this reflection upon it, that there was but one paradise 
designed for man, and for his part he was resolved not to 
take his in this world. But to proceed to a more parti- 
cular description of this city. 

It is situated in an even plain of so great extent, that 
you can but just discern the mountains that compass it on 
the farther side. It stands on the west side of the plain, at 
not above two miles distance firom the place where the 
river Barrady breaks out firom between the mountains, its 
gardens extending almost to the very place. The city it- 
self is of a long straight figure, its ends pointing near north- 
east and south-west. It is very slender in the middle, but 
swells bigger at each end, especially at that to the north- 

c Gen. XV. 2. ^ Journey from Aleppo to Je- 

<* 1 Kings xi. 24. rusalem, p. 117 — 132. 

« Juliati. Epist. 24. 
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east; In its lengthy as far as I could giiess by wy eye^ it chap. i. 
may extend near two niiles. It is thick set with mqsques 
and steeples, the usual ornaments of the Turkish cities; 
and is encompassed with gardens extending no lessj ac- 
cording to common estimation, than thirty miles found ; 
which makes it look like a noble city in a vast wood. 
The gardens are thick set with fruit-trees of all kinds, 
kept fresh and verdant by the waters of Barrady. You 
discover in them many turrets and steeples and summer- 
houses, frequently peeping out from amongst the green 
boughs, which may be conceived to add no small advan- 
tage and beauty to the prospect. On the north side of 
this vast wood is a place called Solkees, where are the 
most beautiful summer-houses and gardens. 

The greatest part of this pleasantness and fertility pro- 
ceeds from the wat^s of Barrady, which supply both the 
gardens and city in great abundance. This river, as soon 
0S it issues out from between the cleft of the mountain 
into the plain, is immediately divided into three streams^ 
of which the middlemost and biggest runs directly to Da- 
mascus, through a large open field, called Ager Damas- 
cenus, and is distributed to all the cisterns and fountains 
of the city. The other two (which seem to be the work 
of art) are drawn round, one to the right hand, the other 
to the left, on the borders of the gardens, into which they 
are let (as they pass along) by little currents, and so dis- 
persed all over the vast wood. Insomuch that there is not 
a garden, but has a fine quick stream running through it^ 
which serves not only for watering the place, but is also 
improved into fountains and other water-works, very de- 
lightful, though not contrived with that variety of exqui- 
site art, which is used in Christendom. 

Barrady being thus divided, is almost wholly drunk up 
by the city and gardens^ What small part of it escapes is 
united^ as Mr. Maundrell was informed, in one channel 
again, on the south-east side of the city, and, after about 
three or four hours course, finally loses itself in a bog, 
without ever arriving at the sea. 

a4 
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PART 11. The Greeks, and from them the Romans, call this 
river Chrysorroas {u e. Golden stream). But as for Abana 
and Phaipar, rivers of Damascus, mentioned 2 Kings v. 
12. 1 couM find, satth my author, no memory of so much 
as the names remaining. They must doubtless have been 
only two branches of the river Barrady, and one of them 
was probably the same stream that now runs through the 
Ager Damascenus, directly to the city, which seems, by 
Its serpentine or winding course, to be a natural channel. 
The other I know not well where to find; but it is no 
wonder, seeing they may and do turn and alter the courses 
of this river, according to their own convenience and plea- 
sure. 

The garden walls are of a very singular structure. They 
are built of great pieces of earth, made in the fashion of 
brick, and hardened in the sun. In their dimensions 
Aey are two yards long each, and somewhat more than 
one broad, and half a yard thick. Two rows of these 
placed edge-ways one upon another make a cheap, expe- 
ditious, and in this dry country a durable wall. 

In passing between the gardens, we observed their me- 
thod of scouring the channels. They put a great bough 
of a tree in the water, and fasten it to a yoke of oxen.^ 
Upon the bough there sits a good weighty fellow^ to presa 
it down to the bottom, and to drive the oxen. In this^ 
eq^aipage the bough is dn^ged all along the channel, and 
serves at once both to cleanse the bottom,^and also to mud 
and fatten the water for the greater benefit of the gar- 
dens* 

The streets of this city are narrow, as is usual in hot 
countries ^ and the houses are all built on the outside of 
no better a material, than either sun-burnt brick, or Fle- 
mish wall, daubed over in as coarse a manner as can be 
seen in the poorest cottages. From this dirty way of build- 
ing they have this among other inconveniences, that, upon 
any violent rain, the whole city becomes, by the washing 
of the houses, as it were a quagmire. 

It may be wondered what should mduce the people to 
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build in this base manner, when they have in the -adjacent CHAP. I. 
mount^ns such plenty of good stone for nobler fabrics. 
I can give no reason for it, unless this may pass for such, 
that those who first planted here, finding so delicious a 
situation, were in haste to come to the enjoyment of it, 
and therefore nimbly set up these extemporary habita- 
tions, being unwilling to defer their pleasures so long, as 
whilst they might erect more magnificent structures t 
which primitive example their successors have followed 
ever since. 

But however in these mud walls yon find the gates and 
doors adorned with marble portals, carved and inlaid with 
great beauty and variety. It is an object not a little sur- 
prising, to see mud and marble, state and sordidness so 
mingled together. 

On the inside the houses discover a very different face 
from what you see without. Here you find generally a 
large square court, beautified with fragrant trees and 
marble fountains, and compassed round with splendid 
apartments and duanss. The duans are flowered and 
adorned on the sides with variety of marble, mixed in Mo- 
saic knots and mazes. The ceilings and traves are after 
the Turkish manner, richly painted and gilded. They 
have generally artificial fountains springing up before 
them in marble basons ; and as for carpets and cushions, 
are furnished out to the height of luxury. Of these duans 
they have generally several on all sides of the court, being 
placed at such different points, that at one or other of 
them you may always have either the shade or the sun, 
which you please. 

Such as I have described, saith Mr. Maundrell, was the 

s Daan9areasortofk>w8tages7 is on these the Turks eat^ sleep, 

seated in the pleasantest part of smoak, receive visits, say their 

the room, elevated about sixteen prayers, &c. Their whole delight 

or eighteen inches or more above is in loliing on them ; and in fui> 

the floor. TJ»ey are spread with nishing them richly out is their 

carpets, and furnished all round greatest luxury. Mr. Maundrell, 

with bolsters fop leaning upon. It Journey &c. page 29. 
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PART II. house of an eminent Turk we went to see; and I was 
told the rest resemble the same description. 

In the next place we went to see the church of St. John 
Baptist, now converted into a mosque, and held too sacred 
for Christians to enter, or almost to look into. However 
.we had three short views of it, looking in at three several 
gates. Its gates are vastly large, and covered with brass, 
stamped all over with Arab characters, and in several 
places with the figure of a chalice, supposed to be the an- 
cient ensign or arms of the Mamalukes. On the north 
side of the church is a spacious court, which I could not 
cot^ture to be less than one hundred and fifty yards 
long, and eighty or one hupdred broad. The court is 
paved all over, and inclosed on the south side by the 
church, on the other three sides by a double cloister, sup- 
ported by two rows of granate pillars of the Corinthian 
order, exceeding lofty and beautiful. 

On the south side, the church joins to the Bazars, or 
exchange, and there we had an opportunity just to pe^p 
into it. It is within spacious and lofty; built with three 
ailes, between which are rows of polished pillars, of a sur- 
prising, if not surpassing beauty ; unless perhaps we were 
tempted to overvalue what was so sparingly permitted to 
our survey. 

In this church are kept the head of St. John, and some 
other relicks, esteemed so holy, that it is death even for a 
Turk to presume to go into the room, where they are 
kept. We were told here by a Turk of good fashion, that 
Christ was to descend into this mosque at the day of judg- 
ment, as Mahomet was to do in that of Jerusalem. But 
the ground and reason of this tradition I could not learn. 
From the church we went to the castle, which stands 
about two furlongs distant towards the west. It is a good 
building of a rustic manner ; in length it is three hundred 
and forty paces, and in breadth somewhat less. We were 
admitted but just within the gate, where we saw store of 
ancient arms and armour, the spoils of the Christians in 
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former times. Among the artillery was an old Roman chap. 
lalista; but this was a place not long to be gazed upon"" 
by such as we. At the east end of the castle there hangs 
down in the middle of the wall a short chain cut in stone, 
of what use I know not, unless to boast the skill of the 
artificer. 

Leaving this place, we went to view the Bazars, which 
we found crowded with people, but destitute of any 
thing else worth observing. 

As to the Ager Damascenus before mentioned, it is a 
long beautiful meadow, just without the city on the west 
side. It is divided in the middle by that branch of the 
river Barrady, which supplies the city; and it is taken 
notice of, because of a tradition current here, that Adam 
was made of the earth of this field. 

Adjoining to the Ager Damascenus is a long hospital. 
It has within it a pleasant square court, inclosed on the 
south side by a stately mosque, and on its other sides with 
cloisters and lodgings of no contemptible structure. 

Returning from hence homeward, we were shewn by 
the way a very beautiful bagnio ; and not far from it a 
coffee-house capable of entertaining four or five hundred 
people. It had two quarters for the reception of guests, 
one proper for the summer, the other for the winter. 
That designed for the summer was a small island, washed 
all round with a large swift stream, and shaded over head 
with trees, and with mats when the leaves fail. We found 
here a multitude of Turks upon iheduans^ regaling them- 
selves in this pleasant place, there being nothing which 
they behold with so much delight as greens and water ; 
to which if a beautiful face be added, they have a proverb, 
that all three together make a perfect antidote against me* 
lancholy. 

In the afternoon we went to visit the house, which they 
say was sometime the house of Ananias, the restorer of 
sight to St. Paul, Acts ix. 17. The place shewn for it is 
(according to the old rule) a small grotto, or cellar, which 
affords nothing remarkable, but only that there are in 
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PART n. it a Christian altar, and a Turkish praying-place, seated 
nearer to each other than well agrees with the nature of 
such places. 

Our next walk was out of the east-gate, in order to see 
the place, they say, of St. Paul's vision, and what else is 
observable on that side. The place of the vision is about 
half a mile distant from the city eastward- It is close by 
the way-side, and has no building to distinguish it, nor do 
I believe it ever had. Only there is a small rock or heap 
of gravel, which serves to point out the place- 
About two furlongs nearer the city, is a small timber 
structure, resembling the cage of a country borough* 
Within it is an altar erected: there, you are told, the 
holy Apostle rested for some time in his way to the city, 
after the vision, Acts ix. 8. 

Being returned to the city, we were shewn the gate, at 
which St. Paul was let down in a basket. Acts ix. 25- 
This gate is about two furlongs distant from the east-gate, 
and is at present walled up, by reason of such its vicinity 
to the east-gate, which renders it of little use. 

Entering again into the city, we went to see the great 
Patriarch residing in this city. He was a person of about 
forty years of age ; and the place of his residence was 
mean. He told me there were more than one thousand 
two hundred souls of the Greek communion in that city. 
As for the gardens, the first we went to visit was about 
a mile out of town. It afforded us a very pleasant sum- 
mer-house, having a plentiful stream of water running 
through it. The garden was thick set with fruit-trees, 
but without any art or order. Such as this are all the 
gardens hereabouts, only with this odds, that some of 
them have their summer-houses more splendid than others, 
and their waters improved into greater variety of foun- 
tains. 

In visiting these gardens, Franks are obliged to walk 
either on foot, or else to ride on asses ; the insolence of 
the Turks not allowing them to mount on horseback. 
To serve them upon these occasions, here are hackney 
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asses always standing ready equipped for hire. When you CHAP. I. 

are mounted, the master of the ass follows his beast to the """ 

place whither you are disposed to go, goading him up be- 
hind with a sharp-pointed stick, which makes him dispatch 
his stage with great expedition. It Is apt sometimes to give 
a little disgust to the generous traveller, to be forced to 
submit to such marks of scorn ; but there is no remedy : 
and if the traveller will take my advice, his best way will 
be to mount his ass contentedly, and to turn the affront 
into a motive of recreation. 

The last thing Mr. Maundrell tells us, that he and his 
companions went to see, was, the street called Straight^ 
Acts ix« II. It is about half a mile in length, running 
from east to west through the city. It being narrow, and 
the houses jutting out in several places on both sides, you 
cannot have a clear prospect of its length and straightness. 
In this street is shewn the house of Judas, with whom 
St. Paul lodged ; and in the same house is an old tomb, 
said to be Ananias's : but how he should come to be 
buried here, they could not tell us, nor could we guess, 
bis house being shewn us in another place. However the 
Turks have a reverence for this tomb, and maintain a 
lamp always burning over it. 

This is the account given us of Damascus by Mn 
Maundrell ; who acquaints us withal, that there is in this 
city a Latin convent ; and that Damascus lies near due 
east from Sidon, it being usually esteemed three days 
journey distant, the road lying over the mountains Liba- 
ous and Antilibanus; out of the last of which pours down 
the river Barrady with great rapidity, and with so vast a 
body of water, that it abundantly supplies all the thirsty 
gardens and the city of Damascus, as has been before 
observed. It may not be altogether immaterial to adjoin 
here, that from these gardens were originally transplanted 
the fruit-tree thence called the Damascen, and the rose 
thence cdled the Damask rose ; and that the branchings 
of silks and linen, &c. being one of the inventions of 
jthe inhabitants of this city, at least these sort of stuffs 
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PART. 11. being first brought into these parts of the world from 

this city, hence we call them by the name of Damasks. 

But after all Damascus is not more famous either on ac- 
count of its great trade or fine gardens, than it is on ac- 
count of the conversion of St. Pftul, the history of whose 
travels or voyages I shall now proceed with. 
3^ St. Paul being restored to his sight by Ananias, staid 

St. Paul not long in Damascus, but retired forthwith into Arabia, 
into AjabL which is a large country, extending from the river Eu- 
phrates to Egypt, and so lying to the east and south of 
the Holy Land. This country took its name frpm its 
inhabitants being a mingled people^; composed of the 
Ishmaelites, Madianites, and Amalekites; the word Arab 
denoting in the Hebrew language to mix or mingle: and 
the derivative Ereb, or Arabim, a mixed multitude. The 
country has been from early times distinguished into 
three parts, Arabia Felix, or the Happy, to the south, so 
styled from its rich products, and famous for the Queen 
of Sheba, who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
whose kingdom was situated in this fertile country ; Ara- 
bia Petraea, so called either from its capital Petra built on 
a rock, or from the rockiness of the whole division, being 
Mount Si- full of mountains, among which is mount Sinai, or Ho- 
"*** reb, so famous in sacred Scripture. Not far froni which, 

south or south-west, within the bounds of Arabia Petraea, 
Land of vvas situated the i land of Madian, whither Moses fled out 
Madian. ^f Egypt, and which was doubtless so called from Ma- 
dian, a son of Abraham by Keturah. As Arabia Petrsa 
lies to the north of Arabia Felix, so still more north, or 
rather north-east, lies the third division, called, from its 
natural barrenness, Arabia Deserta. This reaches up to 
the very neighbourhood of Damascus 3 -and therefore it is 
not to be questioned, but that this was the peculiar part 
of Arabia, into which St. Paul retired after his conver- 
sion. And as Christ after his i^aptism withdrew into the 
wilderness of Judea, before he actuaUy began to preach ; 

^ Jer. XXV. 20. 24. * Acts vii. 29, 30. Gal. iv. 24, 25. 
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so it is no improbable conjecture, that St. Paul after his CHAP. 1. 
conversion withdrew into the Deserts of Arabia, there to 
receive the knowledge of the Gospel by immediate re- 
velation from Christ; and that, this being done, he re- 
turned to Damascus \ and after thb his return, straight- 
way preached Christ in the synagogues. 

It will not l^ improper to observe here, that as Damascus 
lies in the neighbourhood of Arabia; so at the time of St. 
Paul's being there, it was under the dominion of Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petraea, and a prince tributary to the Ro- 
man empire. This Aretas placed a Governor under him 
in this city, who had likewise jurisdiction over the whole 
Syria Damascena, and kept his constant residence in this 
city, as a place of great importance. To this same Go- 
vernor it was that the Jews, when they would have killed 
St. Paul, made their address, persuading the Governor to 
apprehend the Apostle, possibly Under the notion of a spy, 
there being war at this time between the Romans and 
king Aretas. Hereupon * the Governor kept the city 
with a garrison, being desirous to apprehend St. Paul: 
but this being known to the Apostle, the disciples took 
him by night, and through a window let him down in a 
basket by the wall, (the place being still shewn to travel- 
lers, ias Mr. Maundrell has above informed us,) and so b6 A.D.d7. 
escaped, and came «» to Jerusalem. f,^to j^I 

nitalein. 

^ Gal. i. 17. "» Gal. i. 18. Acts ix. 26. 

1 Acts ix. 23. 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of St. PoiuVs Travels from Jerusalem to Ccesarea^ Tarsus, 
and Antioch, till his second return to Jerusalem after his 
Conversion. 

1 . pT. PAUL having made his escape out of Damascus, 
aftc^"hort^ has been related in the foregoing chapter, sets for- 
«iay at Jc- ward for Jerusalem, where, when he * arrived, he ad- 
gocs toCae- dressed himself to the Church, But the Disciples, know- 
sarca, j^g ^hg former temper and principles of the man, shunned 

his company, and were all afraid of him, and could not 
believe that he was himself become a disciple. At length 
Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles 
Peter and James, declaring to them the manner of his 
conversion ; that he had seen the Lord in the way to Da- 
mascus, and that the Lord had spoken to him, and how 
he had gone so far abready as to preach boldly at Da- 
- mascus in the name of Jesus. Hereupon St. Paul was 
very familiarly entertained by the said Apostles and the 
rest of the brethren at Jerusalem, where he. staid no mors 
at this time than ^ fifteen days. For he likewise here, 
speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and dis^ 
puting against the Greeks or Hellenist Jews, brought upon 
him the malice of the unbelieving Jews, so far as that 
they sought to kill him. Whereupon being warned of 
God in a vision,. that his preaching would not find ac- 
ceptance in that place, and that therefore he should leave 
it, and betake himself to the Gentiles, he was accordingly 
conducted by the brethren to Cassarea; of which place 
take this account from Josephus^the Jewish historian^ 
book XV. chap. 13. of his Antiquities. 

2. There was a certain place by the sea-side, formerly 
A descrip- called Straton*s Tower, which Herod looked upon as a 

sarca. 

» Acts ix. 26—30. c L'Estrange'fl English edit, 

b GiU. i. 18. 
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very commodious tract of ground to raise a city upon, chap* il 
He drew his models set people to work upon it, and 
finished it. The buildings were ^ of marble, private 
bouses as well as palaces ; but his master-piece was the 
Port, which he made as large as the Piraeeus^^, and a safe 
station against all winds and weathers, to say nothing of 
other conveniences. This work was the more wonflerful, 
because all the materials for it were brought thither at a 
prodigious expence from afar off. This city stands in 
Pboenida^, upon the road into Egypt, between Dora and 
Joppa, two wretched sea-*towns, where there is no riding 
in the harbours with a south-west wind ; for it beats so 
furiously upon the shore, that merchantmen are forced 
to keep off at sea many times for fear of being driven 
aground. To c^ncounter these difficulties of the place, 
Herod ordered a mole to be made in the form of an half- 
moon, and large enough for a royal navy to ride in. He 
directed also prodigious stones to be let down there in 
twenty fathom water; stones of fifty feet m lengthy 
eighteen feet over, and nine feet deep ; some greater, some 
less. This mole was two hundred feet in extent; the one 
half of it served to break the setting of the sea ; the other 
half served for the foundation of a stone wall fortified with 
turrets, the fidrest and largest of them being called by the 
name of the tower of Drusus^^from Drusus the son-in- 
law of Augustus, who died young. There were several 
arched vaults also, that served for seamen's cabins. There 
was Itkowise a key or landing-place, with a large walk 
upon it, around the port, as a place of pleasure to take 
the air in. This port opens to the northward, which is 
the clearest quarter of the heavens. On the left-hand i^ 
the entrance into it, there was a turret erected upon a 
large platform, with a sloping bank, to shck)toff the wash^ 
ing of the sea ; and on the right hand were two stone 
pillars over against the tower^ and both of an height. 



^ The port belonging to Athens. ® He elsewhere reckons it in Judea. 
VOL. II. R 
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PART II. The houses abont the port were all titilft>rnily twiHt, of 
the most excellent sort of marble.- 0pon a siount in tfie 
middle stood a tempfey dedicated to Csesar, which was of 
great use to mariners^ for a -fiunoius tea-^mark. There 
weie in this temple two statues or images, the one of 
Home, the other of Csssar f and from hence the dtjr toc^ 
the nanKi of Gsesarea, celebrated ho less £or its materials 
than for the workmanship. The contiivance oftbe vaote 
and commori*shores was wonderful too, being laid at 
equal distances one from anbtlier, aiid so dtscharghig 
themselves into the sea. Only there was one conveyance, 
that went across all the restf and as k carried off all the 
filth of the town, so it made way for the tides to swill and 
wash the passages, and to makeaU sweet and clean. Herod 
btalt also a stone theatre, and upon the south side of the 
harbour, a spacious amphitheatre, with a goodly prospect 
toward the sea. He spared, in short, neither for money 
nor pains, and in a matter of twelve years this work was 
brought to perfection. Thus far Josephim in the place 
above cited ; who in book iii. chap. 14. of the Wars of 
the Jews, teUs us withal, Uiat the greater psurt of the in- 
habitants of this city (which he here calls the fairest city 
of Judea) were Greeks. 

To the foregoing account of Josepbus it mmylae proper 
to addy that though this city is called Csesarea in the 
New Testament, yet it is frequently styled, by way of 
distinction from others of the same naoie, GsBsarea Pde^ 
stifue, as :being die metropoik of Palestine, and the seatof 
the Roman proconsul. Here it was that St. Peter ^ con- 
vertai Cornelius and his kinsmen, the first-fridts of the 
Gentiles. Here lived Philipsihe Evangelist. Here Raul *» 
defended himself against the Jews, and their orator Ter- 
tullus. Here in the amphitheatre it was that Herod 
Antipas^was smitten by an angel of God. And as for 
the times after the New Testan>eiit, here was bowi Euse- 

*" Acts X. ^ Acts xxiv. 

2 Acts xxi, 8. i Acts xii. 19, 20. 
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bias, the Iparoed blstoriap ^nd ichrQi^Jiog^r, and wj^ w^ CH4P ^. 
bishop of this .city at the beginning pf, the foyr^th pen^ury, 
and of the reign of Constantine the Great^, to whom ^e 
B^ade a celebrated oration. 

HavHig m^de mention pf Caesarea being . the pl^ce^ 
whwe Peter converted Cprnelius, and Philip the Evan- 
geli&it lived I this jseems to be the Qip$|t proper plape for 
talking iiojtiQe of those cities or towns^ which lie to <the 
fiouth of Caesarea, and are mentioned only in the histpry 
of St. Peter and Philip. 

Now we read that St. Peter ^, when he was sent for 3. 
by Cornelius to Cae^area, was at Joppa, which is a s^^- ^^j^/ 
port town lying south of Caesarea, and anciently the ^5 and 3^. 
only port to Jerusalem^, whence* all the materials sei^ 
from Tyre towards the building of Solorapn's Temple 
were brought hither and landed. It is said to have been 
first built by Japhet, and from him to have taken its 
name Japho, aftervvards moulded intp Joppa. Ai^d the 
very Heathen geographers speak of it as built before the 
Flood. It is now galled Jaffa^ soniewhat nearer to its fir^t 
appellation; and is in but a poor and mean condition. 

As St. Peter was s^nt for to Caesarea from Joppa> so he 4. 
was sept ""for to Joppa from Lydd^, which lay not far^'^^y*'*'** 
off, but somewhat more inland, and to the north. Jose- 
phus te}ls us, it was a village not yielding to a city for 
greatness ; and elsewhere he expressly styles it a city. By 
the Gentiles it vvas called Diospolis^ or the Cki/ qf Jtir 
piler: but by the Christians, in the times of the holy 
wars, it had the name of St. George's, partly from a 
magnifiqent teinpje, which the Emperor Justinian there 
erected tp the honour of that martyr, but principally 
from an opinion,«which they had amongst them, that he 
suffered martyrdom in that place : an opinion founded on 
two, mistakes; th<e first, of a cenotaphium, or an empty 
monvim^n^^ (erepted in this city to preserve his memory,) 



ic Acts X. 5. an4 ix. 38. 43. •" Acts ix\ 32. 38, 39. 

i Q Chron. ii. 16. 
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PART II. for the grave in which he was interred; the other in 
taking the word Pasm (used in the martyrologies) for 
the place of his suffering j whereas it is meant only of the 
story or celebration. But, howsoever, they entitled it by 
the name of St. George's, and made it on that account 
an episcopal see. This same Lydda is remarkable in 
sacred Writ for the cure of iEneas ", by St. Peter^s saying 
to him, Jesus Christ makes thee whole : arisen and make thy 
bed. Whereupon he arose immediately, after he had 
kept his bed eight years, being sick of the palsy. 

5. By. the forementioned miraculous cure were converted 
Of Swon. j^ ^jj^ j-^j^^ ^^^ ^^jy ^jj ^,j^^ j^^,^ ^^ Lydda, but also 

alt that dwelt at^'Saron, an adjoining town, which gave 
name to that spacious and fruitful valley that reaches 
from Caesarea to Joppa, and is famous among the Rabbins 
for its wines. 

6. Having thus described the towns in these parts, men- 
Of Gaza, troned in the history of St. Peter, I shall proceed next to 

those two towns lying likewbe in this tract of the Holy 
Land, and mentioned in the history of Philip the Evan- 
gelist. The first of them is P Gaza, which lies at the 
south-west point of Judea. It is called in the Old Testa- 
ment Azzah, from whence perhaps the name of Gaza 
was derived by the Heathens ; but some will have it so 
called by the Persians, in regard that Cambyses here laid 
up the treasure, which he had provided for the war of 
Egypt, the word Gaza in the Persian language signifying 
treasures. After this it is said to be made the recepture 
or treasury, in which the Persians laid up the tributes of 
the western provinces, whence all riches came in time to 
have the name of Gaza. This is the city whose gates 
Sampson q took away; and whither he^as carried, when 
he was taken ; and where he pulled down the house of 
their god Dagon on the lords of the Philistines. It was 
destroyed by Alexander the Great, and so made desolate. 



" Acts ix. 33. P Acts viii. 26. 

^ Acts ix. 35. 9 Judg. xvi. 
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as the Prophet had foretold ; and is therefore called, and, CHAP. II. 
saith Striabo, continued desert. For the city built by 
Constantine, and called by the name of Gaza, is nearer to 
the sea than the old one was, as St. Jerom informs us. 
Near the place of Old Gaza, or Gaza the Desert, it was, 
that Philip r baptized the Eunuch. 

This Eunuch was, we are informed, a man of Ethiopia, 7. 
<>f great authority under Candace, Qjaecn of the Ethio- 9^^'*^*^ 
pians: where by Ethiopia is to be understood, not the 
Asiatic Ethiopia, or part of Arabia so styled in the Old 
Testament, but the African Ethiopia, lying below Egypt, 
in the south part of AfrtCy where Candace had been long 
the name of the Queens, as we learn from Pliny, Strabo, 
and Dio. 

As soon as Philip and the Eunuch came out of the 8. 
water, we read,nhat the Spirit of the Lord caught away^^^"^^' 
Philips that the Eunuch saw him no more; but that Philip 
was found at Azotus, the same which is called in the Old 
Testament^ Ashdod, memorable therein for the temple of 
Dagon. It lies near the shore between Gaza and Joppa. 
In the times that Christianity flourished in these parts it 
was m^de ati episcopal see, and continued a fair village 
till the days of St. Jerom« The Evangelist Philip being 
brought to Azotus, we are informed that from thence he 
preached in all the cities lying in that tract, till he came to 
Ccesarea; where we left St. Paul^ whom now we shall 
follow in his voyage to Tarsus. For we read " that the 
brethren brought him doum to Ccesarea^ and thence ^m/ him 
forth to Tarsus. 

Tarsus is the same which in Hebrew is called Tarshisk, 9- 
from whence the Heathens derived the common name gois from 
Tarsus. It took* the origitial name from^Tarshish, onc!^"*"***? 
of the sons of Javan, who settled in these parts, afterwards native ' 
called Cilicia, being the south-east country of Asia Minor, ^^y^'** 
and lying on the northern coast, at the east end of the 

' Acts viii. 26. 38. " Acts ix. 30. 

■ Acts viii. 89, 40. * Gen. x. 4. Joseph. Antiq. of 

t 1 Sam. V. ly 2. the Jews, book i. chap. 7. 
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PKitr n. Mediterranean sea. The city of Tarshfkh, or Tarsus, 
..r. nn ' gtflnds in a plain on the banks of the river Cydnus, and 
was all along in ancient times a great trading and rich 
town; whence all trading or merchant ships came to b^ 
denoted by the name of ships ofTarshishj so often men* 
tioned in holy Writ. It was a town of such note in tbd 
times of the Roman empire, that it was not only made the 
metropolis or chief town of Cilicia, bat was pecoKarly 
honoured with the great pririleges of a Roman colony, on 
which account we ready, that St« Paul pleaded in his owti 
behalf the said privilege, as bemg a ^r^'^^am Roman, for- 
asmuch as he wasT a * native of thro place. For' here dwelt 
many Jews, as being a tradhig people ; and among them 
the parents of our Apostle, being of the ancient stock, not 
entermg in by the Gate of Proselytism, but originally de- 
scended both of them from the seed of Abraham j whk^h 
seems to be the plain and natoral meanii^ of our Apo- 
itle^s styling himself « an Hebrew of the Hebrews. More- 
over, as Tarsus was a rich and populons city, so was it an 
flOMteroy, furnished with very eminent men; insomuch 
that Strabo scruples not to say of them, that they ex- 
celled in all parts of polite learning and phSosophy even 
those of Alescandria and Ath«ie; and Rome iteelf was 
beholding to this nursery of leammg for its best professors, 
tienee 3t. Paul being bred up in his youih in die schools 
of Tarsus, became so &lly instructed in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and so well acquainted with Heathen au- 
tbc^rs. But as oar Apostle was brought up to learning, so 
was he also brought up to a particular trade, according to 
the great maxim and principle of the Jews, that He ivho 
teaches not his un a trade, teaches him to be a thief. They 
thought it not only fit, but ia necessary part of education, 
for their wisest and most kamed Rabbins to be brodght 
i^ to a manual trade, whereby, if occasion w^, they 
might be able to maintain thetvselves. The trade our 



y Acte XXH. 25. 28. ^ Philipp. iii. 5. 

* Acts itxii. 3. 
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Apostle was brought up to, was that of ^ teni^mdking, (an chap. h. 
use&l and gainful trade in these then warlike coantries^ 
where armies had such frequent use of tents>) at which 
St. Paul, at some times^ and for «onie partioular reasons, 
wrought, even after bis being called to the Apostolate. 

St. Paul having staid some time at his native place, was 10. 
Setched ftom thence by <^ Barnabas to Antioch in Sy^aif^^isus 
called by some Antiochia jB/»«jajEkAii£, tQ4listingui8h it from goes to An- 
the sixteen pther cities, which in Syria and elsewhere bore {1^ *" ^^" 
ll^ name of Antioch. It took ibis additional name from 
its neighbourhood to Daphne, a village so denominated 
from a temple. of Daphne standing theve^n. It had the 
name of Antioch given it by Sdeucus Nicanor, the first 
Jiing of Syria after Alexander the Great, in memory erf* 
hb father Antiochus, and was after that the royal seat of 
the Tsuooflttding kings of Syria*^ In the flourishing times 
of the Roman empire,, it was the ordinary residence of the 
prasfect or governor of the eastern provinces, and was also 
honoured with the residence of niatiy of the Roman em- 
perors, especially of Verus and Valens, who spent here 
greatest part of their time. But this place is famous for 
nothing more than giving the name ^ of Christians to the A. D. 39. 
disciples of Christ, who before this were comnKmly styled 
NazareneSy as being the followers of Jesu« of Nazareth ; 
a name by which the Jews in scorn call them to this day, 
with the same intent that the Gentiles of old were wont 
to call them GaliliBans. It is also famous among us 
Christians for being the birthplace of St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist, and of Theophilus, hence surnamed Antiochenus, 
and for its celebrated bishop, St. Ignatius the Martyr. 
Indeed in such reputation has this place been had in the 
earlier times of. Christianity, that its bishop has been ho- 
noured with the title of Patriarch. 

As to the situation of this city, it lay on both sides the 
river Orontis, about twelve miles distant from the shore oi 

5> Acts xviii. 3. , ** Acts xi. 36. 

c Acts xi. 25, 26. 
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PART II. the Mediterranean sea. By nature and art it was fortified 
even to admiration; it was adorned in former times with 
many sumptuous palaces and magnificent temples^ an- 
swerable to the reputation of so great a city* But being 
taken by the Saracens^ and afSterwards by the Turks^ it 
began to grow into decay^ and is now in so desolate and 
ruinous a condition, that the Patriarch has long since re- 
moved his dwelling to Damascus. 

We read^ that St. Paul and Barnabas staid preaching In 
Antioch a whole year. And about this time there hap- 
pened a terrible famine, foretold by Agabus, which af- 
flicted several parts of the Roman empire, but especially 
Judea. The consideration hereof made the Christians at 
Antioch commiserate the case of their suffering brethren, 
and to raise considerable contributions for the relief and 
succour of them that dwdt in Judea, which they sent by 
St. Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. 

e Acts *i. 8a. 30. 
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CHAP- III. 

OfSL FauVs Travels and Voyages to Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, Lycaonia, &fc. till his third Return to Jerusalem 
after his Conversion. 

OT. PAUL and St* Barnabas ^having dispatched the er- 1. 
rand they were sent id>oat, leave Jennalem and return to St. P^ul re- 
Antioch^: where, while they were joining in the public tioch, and 
exeitises of religion, the Holy Ghost, by special direction, ^^j^ci? 
ordered, that these two should be set apart to preadi the in Syria. 
Gospel in other places. Which being accordingly done,^' ^' *** 
by prayer, fasting, and imposition of hands, they departed 
to Seleucia^ ' This city lay to the west, oi' rather a little 
north-west, of Antioch, upon the Mediterranean sea, 
and was so named from the founder of it, Seleucus, before 
mentioned under Antioch, and reputed to be the greatest 
builder in the world: for he is said \o have founded 
nine cities called by his own name, sixteen in memory 
of his father Antiochiis, six by the name of Laodice his 
mother, and three in honour of Apamia his first wife; 
besides mainy others of great note in Greece and Asia, 
either new built, or beautified and repaired by him. 
From this Seleucia, the adjacent part of Syria had for- 
merly the name of Sekiucia. 

From Seleucia St. Paul set sail with St. Barnabas for 2. 
Cyprus**, an island of the Mediterran^n sea, lying over-St-Pjui 

. ^ . . t » . 1. 1 1. sails from 

against Seleucia to the west. It is reputed to be distant seieucia 
from the main hind of Syria about an hundred miles, ^^J**>^y- 
and about sixty miles from Cilicia; to be extended in A. D. 49. 
lei^th from east to west about two hundred miles, in 
breadth sixty; and therefore to be one of the largest 
isles in the Mediterranean. The first inhabitants of it 



» Acts xii. 25. "" Acts xiii. 4. 

b Acts xiii. 1. 3. ** Ibid. 
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PART II. were in probability the posterity of ^Kittiin, the bro- 
*"""""■"" tber of Tarshbh and son of Javan^ the city called Ci- 
tium by the Romans pr^^rvifig the name of the first 
planter for many ages after. And hence it is that we 
find Tarshish and Chittim mentioned together by Hie 
prophet Isiuah, ebap. xxHi. and both represen^d as places 
well known to the Tyrians^ the former being Tarsus 
in Cilicia, the latter Citium in this island, or the island it- 
s^* The name Cyprus, wherdby it is called by the 
Crrodks, is said to be taken from die cypress tree^ which 
growf in gre^ abupdanoe here* Though some tell us, 
ifaat die Gr»dc w^^d does npt truly dmidte die tree calledl 
by mike cypressj bat that which we call the priuei, being 
a shrub> WUch be^rs a white flowor wk|i a very pleasant 
smell. 

But from whatever tree this isle took itself the ntoie of 
Cyprus, it is certain that it gave the name qf Cypris or 
Cypria to Venus, who was the chief godden of it in the 
lime of Heathenism, the inhabitants being mightily ad-^ 
dieted to venery. Since the times: of Christianity, it has 
been famons for being die nature country of St. Barnabas, 
who accompanied St. Paul over hither^ and with him here 
^t planted die Gospel. 
3. The first plaoe in Cyprus, t^ whidi the Aposdes St. 

St. Paul PimaI 4nd St. Barnabas are related to have coma, is Sa«- 
Saiamis. lamis^, then one of the four most considerabb cities in 
the isle, giving name to the whole eastern tract thereof 
wheKin it ky, and so opposite to the Syrian coast, and 
pardcularly to Scdeuda, whence die Arties set sail 
from the main latid to the idand; So diat it came na^^ 
turaUy first in their way. And bdng thus the first {dace 
in the isle, wbeite the Gospel was pleached, hence it aim 
•afterwaids made the ^e of the Primate «r Metropoljitan 
^f<;he whole isle m the primitive times. It was destroyed 
by the Jews in Che reign of Tn^n, and. rebuilt; but 
being after that taken, sacked, and razed unto the 

* Jos. Jewibh Antiq. book i. chap. 7. ^ AcU 3dii, 5. 
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ground by the Saracens in the tkifie of Herodius, it coald chap. iii. 
never recover, the metropoKtan see being after that re- 
moved to Nicosia. Out of the ruins of Saknois is said 
to have arisen Pan>agu8la, the chief place of the isle, 
wb^i it wias taken from the Venetians by the Turks 
in the year 1570, in whose hands the whole isle still con* 
iimies* 

St. Paul, with his companion St. B^nabas, havhig 4. 
preached the Gospel at Salamb, went quite « through s*'^»* 
the isle unto Paphos, the chief town of the western tract through the 
of theisie, (as Salamis was of the eastern,) and accordingly '^p^^^^ 
^ving name to the said tract. In this city Venus bad' her 
moist dncient and celebrated temfde, whence tk» took the 
name of Paphia. It was also under the Romans the seat 
of die Proconsul, who was at the time of St. Paul and Bar- 
nabas coming hither, Sergius Paulus^, a prudent man, 
Krho called far the apostles, and desired to hear the word 
6f06dj and upon St. Paul's smiting Ely mas the sorcerer 
blind fi>r withstanding the Gospel, was Converted to the 
fidth. 

Now^ tuhen Paul and his company loosed from PaphoSy 5, 

tim came to Perga in PamphnUa. This Pamphylia is St. Paul 

• ^ r A • ^u T 1 • .L s^ls from 

a province or country of Asia the Lesser, lying to the Cyprus to 

north, over-against the western part of Cyprus ; the part ^^^^P^^'**' 
of the Meditearanean^ea running between these being pe- 
ealkrly styled from this country the ^sea of Pamphylia. 
And as it is thus bounded to the south with that part 
of tte Mediterranean sea which is denominated fh>m 
it $ BO on the land to the east it joins on to Cilicia, 
the native country of St. Paul, From the etymology 
cf Che name, some think it to have been so called^ be- 
cause inhabited by a mixture of many nations; for so 
the word Pamphylia does expressly signify in the Greek 
tongue. And probable enough it is, that lying near 
tmto the sea, with an open shore, partly opposite to 



8 Acrts xiii. (J. * Acts xiii. 13. 
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PART II. Afric^ near Syria, and not far from Greece, sevei^ na- 
tions from all these parts might repair unto it. Cer- 
tain it 18, that many Jews dwelt herein, whence the 
dwellers of PamphyUa are mentioned among them that 
appeared at Jerusalem at the day of Pentecost. Acts ii. 
lo. 
6. As for Perga^, the city in Pamphylia, whither St. Paul 

com«"to ^* ^^^ ^ come, it was famous among the Heathen for ^ 
Pergaih temple of Diana, and the yearly festivals there held in 
""^ ^ honour of her, who was thence styled Diana Pergaea. 
From hence John, surnamed Mark, departing from St. 
Paul and Barnabas, returned to Jerusalem; which was 
the occasion of the heat which afterward happened be- 
tween the two Apostles concerning him. 
7* When the Apostles departed frdm Perga, they came 

!^rioch ki *^ Antioch " in Pisidia, a small province or country ly- 
Pisidia. ing north of Pamphylia. The city Antioch, whither 
the Apostles are peculiarly said to come, was the prin- 
cipal city of the said country, and is (to distinguish it 
from odiers of the same name) usually styled Antic- 
cbia Pbidias. It was one of the cities built by Seleucus 
above mentioned, in honour of his father Antiochos. 
Here was a synagogue of the Jews, wherein St. Paul 
preached that excellent sermon. Acts xiii. i6, &c. 
8. A persecution i^ being raised against the Apoistles by the 

Ly^iiir ^J^believing Jews, and they being expeUed the coast of 
particu- Pisidia, they came unto Iconium, and after that to Lystra 
^ and Derbe, all three cities of Lycaonia, a small region or 

province lying to the north-east of Pisidia, and adjoining 
southward to Pamphylia and Cilicia. 
g. Iconium was the chief city of the said (Hx>vince, 

To ico- ^^^ jg g^jj ijy Strabo to be well built, and in the richest 
niuin* •' * 

part of the province. It was also a place of great 

strength and consequence, and therefore cho$en for the 

seat of the Turkish Kings in Lesser Asia, at such time 



* Acts xiii. 13. " Acts xiii. 50, 51. and xiv. 6. 

™ Acts xiii. 14. 
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a^ ihey were most distressed by the western Christians, chap. in. 
It is said still to keep some remains of its old name, ' 

being now called Cogni, and in so considerable a con-» 
dition, as to be the residence of a Turkish Beglerbeg or 
Basha. ^ 

An o assault being here made both of the unbeliev- 10. 
ing Jews and also Gentiles, to use the Apostles despite- lj^^^.*^ 
fully, and to stone them, they were aware of it, and A. D. 46. 
fled to Lystra, where, having miraculously cured a crip- 
ple, they were adored as gods. Though not long after, 
upon the instigation of some Jews, which came from 
Antioch and Iconium, the people of Lystra were so 
far set against the Apostles, that they even stoned Paul, 
drawing him out of the^city, and not leaving him till 
they supposed he was dead. Thus it pleased the Divine 
justice, that St. Paul, who had formerly consented to 
the stoning of St. Stephen, and took charge of the 
clothes of the executioners, should suffer in the same 
kind wherein he had trespassed, and feel some smart 
remembrance of his former sinful action, proceeding from 
a misguided zeal. This city is famous among us Chris- 
tians for being the supposed birthplace of St. Timothy, to 
whom St. Paul writes two of his Epistles. 

St. PaulP, as the disciples stood round about, (after 11. 
that he was stoned and drawn out of the city, and left And thence 

to Derbe 

as d^d by the unbelievers,) being by the divine good- 
ness raised up to life again, came privately into the city, 
and the next day departed with Barnabas to Derbe, 
another city of Lycaonia ; of which there is nothing 
more peculiarly remarkable, than that this is by some 
esteemed to have been the native place of St, Timothy, 
and that the preaching of the Gospel had good success 
herein. 

The Apostles leaving Derbe <i returned again to Lystra, 12. 
and so to Iconium, and thence to Antioch: and havinff St. Paul rc- 

° turning the 



same way 



^ Acts xiv. 5, 6—20. ^ Acts xiv. 21 — 25. 

9 Acts xiv. 20. 
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PART II. passed through Pisidu, they came to Pimiffcjfe; aod 

he came ^hen tbcy had t>reached agaia at Perga, they came dowy 

arrives to Attalia, which is a sea^port, and was formerly the chief 

^^"^ residem^ of the Prefect, as Stnbo tclbi^ Itjssak}t» 

goes thence take its name from King Attains its fonndo'^ which It 

still retains with a small variation^ being now^^-days 

called Sattalia* It stands on a very fair bay ) and 30 is 

oommodiously seated for trade, having a good hav'cn; 

whi^h likely has been the occasion of its beii^ preserved 

from ruin by the Turks, who are said to be at this 

day very care^l to keep its fortifications and castle in re* 

pau*« The city is supposed to stand at present nearer to 

the sea than it did formerly. 

A. D. 46. From Attalia ' the Apostles s^et sail for Antioch in Sy- 

13. ria. After they had been here for some time, certain 
sails ftom ^''^^ whick came doumfrom Judea tayght the brethren, 
Attalia to that except they were circumcised they coujd not be 
Syria; and saved. Hereupon it was determined that Paul and Bar* 
fo^anTf** nabas, and certain others, should go up to Jerusalom 
Jerusalem about this matter. In order hereto they took their way 
Phonfcia. through Phcenice, or Phoenicia ; under which name wa^ 

denoted, in the times of th^ New Testament, so much of 
the coast of Syria, largely taken, as lay betweoi thp 
two rivers, Eleutherus to the north, and Cherseus (or 
the Kishon in Scripture) to the south. So that it w^s 
bounded north with Syria Propria; east with part of, Sy- 
ria Propria again, and Palestine or the Holy Land; south 
with the last again; and west with the Mediten^neaQ- 
In the south part of this province lay Tyre and Sidon, 
whence it is denoted in the Gospels by the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidm. 

14, St. Paul and the rest ^ having passed through Phosni- 
^^•^"'"•cia and Samaria, the adjoining province in thejr way, 
rusalem. they came to Jerusalem; where they were received of 

the Church, and declared all things which Gpd had don^e 



' Acts xiv. 26. * Acts xv. 3, 4. 

* Acts XV. 1, 2, 3. 
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with them, especially the partictilar controversy they were chap. ih. 
sent about. Whereupon the Apostles and the Elders JTi^^IsT" 
assembled together to consider of the matter, and, upon 
mature deliberation, made soqb decrees as were suUaUe 
to the present occasioiH 
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PART II. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of St, PauVs Travels and Voyages into Phrygian Galatia^ 
Mysiaj Troas, Macedonia, Achaia, (fie. till his fourth Re- 
turn to Jemsaleniy after his Conversion. 

OT. PAUL, after his next departure from Jerusalem, 
taking a very great circuit both by land and sea, before 
he returned again to the Holy City, I shall therefore dis- 
tinguish this chapter into two sections. 



SECT. I. 

OfSt» PauFs Travels, from his leaving Jerusalem, after the 
Council there held, to his Departure out of the Asiatic 
Continent for Europe. 

1. X HE Council at Jerusalem, having made such decrees as 
St Paul re- were judged proper*^, dismissed St. Paul and the rest of his 

turns with It a.. n -, /• 

Barnabas to company, who returned to Antioch. ^Some days after 
Antioch. ^^y y^^^ ^^^^ j^^^.^^ p^ ^^^ ^^^^^ BamahcLS, Let us go 

again and visit our brethren in every city where we have 

preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. 

A.D.46. Hereupon Barnabas, taking vtrith him John, surnamed 

^^'^^Mark, sailed into Cyprus, his native country; and Paul, 

part one taking with him Silas, otherwise called,' according to the 

omer. ^ mode of the Latin tongue, Silvanus, went y through Syria, 

and so into his native country Cilicia. Thence he came 

to 'Derbe and Lystra, and so into ^Phrygia. 

2. The country called in the New Testament Phrygia, is 
St. Pkul the same with that which in common authors is generally 
Cilida," styled Phrygia Major, or the Greater, to distinguish it 
thence to 

^ " Acts XV. 30. * Acts xvi. 1. 

« Acts XV. 36. * Acts xvi. 6. ^ 

yActsxv.41. • 
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frdm anothet country e&lkd Phryf^ Min6r,:or the I^dsaeri chab: 1 y. 
(of which mote bere^ftei?,); hy tjie said ^^oQoniOD authofs. ^'^^' ^' 
The Scripture Phfygia.lay to )the west of Ly^oniai where Dcrbc and 
stood Derbe aildLystra; fi1ooi!wl)ich.last, as. lying, cezt tdso^i^' * 
it, St. Paul seends to, have tome direct^ into Phrygiai^gS'*- 
The people of this country are sa^dto be anciently more 
superstitious than the other Asiatics; as is gathered from 
the rites used by thend in ,the sacdfides of "Gybele, and 
some other Heatben^odd^sses. They are said also to be 
the inventors of atigury, and other kinds! of divination; 
and yet for the noostpaH nien of <i/*/ei*m/5, whence the 
proverb^ Sero sapiuni.Phryges, i. e* the Phrygians. are wise 
too laie^h wont to be applied to such as want fbreca»t| 
and kno\^l)etter to lailaent misfortunes thasi to keep theni 
off. They were likewise noted for their effeminacy and 
Hghtnew of conversation ; and, for fear they should not of 
thepsselyes be wanton enough, their very music waa so 
fitted^ to dispose them to lasciviousness. Hence that sort 
of music which is styled by Aristotle enthusiastic, as un- 
hinging th^ aflfections, is by Boethius termed Phrygian \ 
which by the phitoeopher first nientioned is forbidden to 
be usied, by reason of the ill influence it was apt tahave 
on men's behaviours. And it is an observation of the 
Orator, that change of music makes a change in manners^ 
and therefore cane is to be taken in a tdmmonwMa^th, that 
the most grave music onhfbe used. But to return tb tbb 
geogra^ical account di this province* It was by Con« 
stantine divided into two provinces, Phiygia Salutaris, and 
Paioatiana ; of which laist mentipn is made in the postscri|>t 
at the end of the first Epistle to Timothy. 

In Phrygii, and m6re particularly in that part of it 3- 
which, after ite div'ision by Constantine, was called Paca-^i"**'** 
tiana, lay the city Hierapolis^ mentioned by St. Paul, 
CoL iv. 13. being the'prtneipal city of that division. Of 
thi^ place tike this aoebunt from Sir Paul RycautV; 
About five miles on our right hand froin Laodicea to-ihe 

^ Present State of theXjrreek Churchy chap. ii. p, 64, &c. 
f OL. II, S 
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PART II. nortb^ we espied a white cliff on the side of a hill, with 
some buildings thereon, which the Turks from their 
whiteness call Pambuck or Cotton; and having received 
information from the Greeks that Hierapolts was there to 
be seen, cariosity carried us thither ; of which place Strabo 
reporteth in this manner. 

Hierapolis is seated over-against Laodicea, where are to 
be seen baths of hot waters, and the Plutonium. The 
waters easily congeal the earth, whereon they run, into 
stone, so that the channels are firm rocks. The Plutonium 
is under the brow of the hill, the entrance into which is 
no wider than that a man can thrust himself through ; 
yet it is very deep within, of a quadrangular form, con- 
taining about the compass of half an acre, and is filled 
with such a thick and caliginous air, that the ground 
cannot be seen. At the new moon, the poisonous air 
contains itself within the circumference of the cave, so 
that a man may approach to the mouth of it at that 
time without danger ; but if any living creature ventures 
to go in, it immediately expires. Cattle which have been 
put in there have been drawn out dead ; and some spar- 
rows, which we let fly therein, presently died. Those 
which attend the temples, enter in without danger ; be- 
cause perhaps they are full of an enthusiastical spirit, and 
so are preserved by Divine Providence ; or else because 
they have discovered some conservations against the pesti- 
lence of that air. The water <^ Hierapolis, which so 
abounds that the whole city is full of baths, hath an ad- 
mirable virtue for dying ; so that colours dyed there, with 
the help of certain roots, equal the best scarlets and pur- 
ples of other places. Thus far Strabo : but what we 
oursdves saw and observed was in this manner. 

We, mounting at first an ascent towards the ruins, ob- 
served the ground to be covered with a soft brittle stone, 
crusted by the hot waters, which descend with a full 
stream from the hill. Being come to the top,^the first 
object which presented itself to our sight, and to put us in 
mind of our mortality, as well as of the period and sub- 
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version of cities^ were certain magnificent tombs of entire CHAP. iv. 
stone ; I may rather call them coffins, with covers of the ' '. 

same, cut in a cubical form. One bore the sculpture, as 
it seemed, of Apollo, in a chariot; but the charioteer was 
dismounted, and both he and the other part of the monu- 
ment subverted. Other sepulchres there were, like small 
chapels, covered with ridges of vast stones, instead of lead 
x>r tiles, to cast off rain. Other vaults and chamel houses 
lay open, where lay exposed the white bones of men, 
light and dry, and as durable almost as the walls of the 
city. Near hereunto was the Campus Martins, or a place 
,which seemed to have been designed for exercises and feats 
of arms. Proceeding farther, we entered into a solitude 
so dismal, as affected our minds with a strange confusion, 
and with the thoughts of the sad fate of this unhappy 
city. The waters, which tumbled down the precipice, 
added, by its murmuring sound, to the melancholy of the 
place; and as they run, they petrify all before them, 
making rude channels for themselves of stone; and when 
sometimes they overflow, they petrify the earth with a 
brittle crust. In the midst of the city is a bath of hot 
waters, paved at the bottom with white marble ; but the 
pavement is now disordered by the fall of pillars and other 
ornaments, which encompass it. For it seems to have 
been set off with columns and arches, agreeable to the 
magnificence of antique buildings, and to the excellent 
virtues of the waters. For I am of (pinion, that the 
quality of those waters at the beginning drew inhabitants 
to that place; the situation thereof not being otherwise 
advantageous for trade, no more than the air seems con- 
ducing to health, lying open to a large plain to the south, 
and shut into the north with a high mount^n. It might 
also in probability have had the name of Hierapolis from 
the medicinal virtues of those waters, which often have 
been accounted sacred, and dedicated to some deity; or 
else perhaps the cures they operated in many diseases 
inigbt bestow the name on it of the Holy City, as rivers 

s 2 
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PART II. arid fountains have upon less considerable occasions been 
""■""! h^Iowed and accounted sacred by the Gentiles. 

Not f^r distant retnaini the. rmil of a theatre^ not vary 
]arg€(, but gumpfuous, of a round form, the seats abovk 
twenty-three in nuwfber, one above th6 other: but it is 
almost filled with the downfall of vast and weighty pillare; 
the marble of which is so curiously polished, aiid stiU 
smooth and not de&ced, (especially those parts of it^ 
which the rubbish and 'stones vhaye preserved from the 
weather,) that I have not obfe^cved better in the countries 
of Chjristenddm« Some itiscriptions we found, but sucli 
as were worn out with time, tod broken off in the midst; 
only this was very legible on the portal of a' gate whiSh 
was fallen into the theatre: ^Av^XAa)i4'Ap;^frp koa — ^.'that 
is. To Apollo the chief President, and-^. Some authors 
say, that the multitude of temples and fanes, with wJiich 
this city did abound, was the reason they gave unto It the 
name of Hierapolis, or the Holy City. And indeed the 
ruitis of vast fabrics are so numerous, that we may wdl 
believe, that, the false gods had once there a great posses* 
sion.and share of worship. And as the walls and pillars 
are the greatest and strongest that I have observed; so the 
covering and the roofs are the most difierent from all 
others that I have seen, "Being stones of an incredible 
magnitude and weight, which by force of engines being 
carried aloft,, are there close ceihented without the help of 
timber, and (what is more) of arched work, arid yet are 
joined so artificially, that unto this day they remain un-» 
moveable either by time or earthquakes, 
v.ln this place is still to be seen the grotto or cavern, so 
much defamed by ancient writings, arid particularly by 
Strabo> as before mentioned, for those pestilential or noxi** 
ous vapours, which it perspires,^ infecting the air about k 
with unwholesome atoms; which Pliny ^confirms, book ii. 
chap. 83. of his Natural History. The Turks that have 
had the curiosity to enter, into this cave, being ignorant 
of. its ill vapours, have often felt the bad effects of thero> 
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having either suddenly died^ or else fallen desperately sick j chap. nr. 
and therefore they have a report generally amongst them« sect, i. 
that the place is haunted by spirits, which strike men 
dead^ that have the boldness to enter into their region. 
For my part I would not go near it; for I ingenuously 
confess that curiosity ivas never so prevalent in me^ as to 
make thoae experiments which might either hascardn^y 
Hfe,' or prejudice my heaittn '. 

This piace^ which had the honour' to be a metropolis^ 
now lies desolate^ not so much as inhabited by sh^pberdcL; 
and so far from the ornamentis of God's ancient .worsh^ 
V^hich renowned it in former ages> that it caiinpt now ^ 

boast of an anchoret or hermit's chapel, where God's 
name is praised or invoked j This is the account given us 
of Hierapolis by the worthySir P. Bycaut. 
. As Hierapolis lay about six tnilei from Laodicea, 4. 
(which is. likewise counted by some a city of Phry^ajt^^^^*^** 
but being beckoned by St. John among the seven, churches 
of Asia, shall therefore 1>e spoken of, together with themji 
under Asia,} so it is generally Agreed among learned mien, 
that Colosse stood at no great distance from Laodicea 
and Hierapolis, whence we find St. Paul mentioning the 
inhabitants of these three cities together, in tbe forecited 
Col. iv. 13. And that Colosaae was d city of this Phrygia, 
we a!te informed by the ancient Greek historiah<^Herot< 
dotus, who vvithal marks ojut very exactly the very place 
of its situation, telling us thdt it was^ a great city of 
PJirygiOi standii^ where, the river Lycns running undi^ 
ground disappears ; but rising up again above grpund, a<^ 
about the distance of five stadia or furlongs, it emptier 
itself into the river Mseander. This city has beeti long 
lilnce quite buried in ruins, the memory of it bein^ now 
chiefly, if not solely, preserved by the Epistle whidi St. 
Paul wrote to the inhabitants, thereof,, and which is one 
iSMt makes up the canonical books of the New Testa-^ 
ment. 

« Herod. Polyhymn. book vii. p. $51. Steph. edk. 1670. 
S3 
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PART II. The next country, which is mentioned in the course c^ 

— T St. Paul's travels, is d Galatia^ which joined on to Phry- 

Of Gaiadi. gia, towards the east or north-east. Galatia took its name 
from the Galate or Gauls, who, leaving their own 
country in Europe, and having ranged over Italy and 
Greece, passed over into the Asiatic continent, and brought 
a great part of it under thdr command. But bdng broken 
by Attdus King of Pergamus, and driven out of other 
parts, they were at last confined to this country. These 
Grauls, though mixed with some Grecians, (who united 
themsdves to them, when they came for the Asiatic cod-* 
tinent, whence Galatia is sometimes termed Gallo-Grtecia, 
sometimes Graeco-Gallia,) yet are said not only to have 
preserved their language, but in a short time to have made 
it the common language of the whole country. And it 
continued so till St. Jerom's time, who tells us in the 
preface to hb Commentaries on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians, that it was a language very like to that of die 
people of Triers or Treves in the European Gaul. 
5^ To the east of Galatia joined Cappadocia, a country 

ofCappa- mentioned Acts ii. 9. and by St. Peter, who directs his 
* • first Epistle to the dispersed throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Asia. The people of this 
country were formerly of very ill report for viciousness 
and lewdness of life. Hence ^ they were reckoned the 
first of the three worst people which began with the 
letter K, or in English C, the other two being Cretans and 
Cilicians. And as they had a share in the said old Greek 
proverb, so was a Cappadocian used as a proverbial ex* 
pression for one that was most extremely wicked. How- 
ever this country, after it had received Christianity, af- 
. forded very great and worthy men and martyrs, as well 
as some very infamous and unworthy men. To pass by 
the mention of these latter, among the former are jitttly 
reckoned Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory Nyssen, and 

«» Acts xvi. 6. ^ Tfiec Kannra Kettuaret, Tliis was 

^ K»irirai6n»t, Kfim, KiXtKii, the old proverbial verse. 
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St. Basi], commonly styled the Great; all learned and re- CHAP. i?. 
ligious Bi^ops and Cappadocians. And amongst many s^^^-^- 
martyrs of great faith and constancy, St. George, a no- St. George 
ble Cappadocian, a tribune or colonel of soldiers under gainfonhc 
Diodesian, was most celebrated in-the churches both east ^^""o*^^ 
and west, and for that reason was made patron of the noble Cap- 
order of the. Garter by King Edward the Third. ^dm^. 

As Cappadocia lay to the east of Galatia, so to the ^, 
north of it lay Pontus, mentioned together with the for-O^P^tus* 
mer two, both by St. Peter*, and the writers of the Acts 
of the Apostles, in the places before cited. Under this 
name of Pontus was sometime comprehended all the 
country lying on the south shore of the sea called Pontus, 
and by way of distinction Pontus Euxinus, now-a-days 
the Black sea. Whether the sea gave name to the ad- 
jacent coa8t> or the coast to the sea, is not agreed upon, 
nor worth while to dispute ; but the fornoer seems most 
probable. This was the native country of ^Aquila, whom 
St. Paul met with at Corinth, and with whom he abode, 
they being both of the same trade. And the first Epistle 
of St. Peter is by some styled Epistola ad Ponticos, from 
Pontus being the first of the countries to whose inha- 
bitants it was sent. 

Having thus taken notice, in our way, of Pontus and 8. 
(Cappadocia, adjoining to Galatia, and mentioned in the^^*^- 
New Testament, though not in the course of St. Paul's Mysia. 
travels ; let us now return to St. Paul, whom we left in 
Galatia ; he departing hence, and being forbidden by the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word at this time in Asia, (for 
Afterwards be preached in Asia for a long time, as we 
shall see in the course of his travels^ and then we shall 
^>eak of Asia I which the Apostle being now forl^d to 
preach in,) went into >Mysia, adjoining on die west to 
Galatia, and so called, as some say, from the abundance of 
ieeeh-trees growing in it, and called by the Lydians, a 

*' 1 Pet. i. 1. ^ Acts xviii. 2. 

8 Acts ii. 9. * Acts xvi. 7. • 
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?ART II. nei^bouriog people, Myse. The peo[de of Mysia me 

■ noted by TuUy, in bis Oration for Flaccus, to be dcsjM- 

cable and bate to a proverb. 

9; St. Paul being come into Myata^ designed to go from 

nuu thence into Bithynia, a country adjoining to Mysia on Uie 

north or north-east»and al^o to Phrygia on the north; and 

stretching, along the sea which lies betiveen the European 

and Asiatic continents, quite up to the Pontus Euxious ; 

and so adjoining to the country Pontus before mentioned 

on the west. It is ooe of the cojaptries, to whose inba- 

bitants St. Pester directs his first Epistle, in the place above 

cited.; It has been made famoua since the times of the 

]New Testament for the first General Council held at Niee, 

a city thereof, against the Arian heresy, by command of 

Copstaptioe the. Great; as alsp for the fourth Gesnend 

Council held at Chalcedon, (a place lying on tbeatraka of 

Constaotinppl^j 4nd o^ut of whose rui^s Scutary baa aiaoe 

risen,) by the command of the emperor Martianos^ for 

repressing the heresy of Nestorius. But as to our Apostl^ 

though h^ pui:pos^ to go into Bitbypia, yet he did not 

go^ the Spirit not steering himK Wh^eopon passing by 

Mysia, he came down to Troas. 

10. Troas was a small country lying to the west of Mysia, 

ooi^^to ^P^° ^ ^^^ '^ ^^^^ ^^^^ name from, its jmncipal oity^ 

Troas. TtQ^, % sea*port, andbiult, as is said, about some four miles 

fvom: the situation of Old Troy, by Lysimachus^ one.of 

Alexander ^e Great's captainsji who peopled it from the 

n^ghbouriqg cities^ and called it Aiexiandria^ or Troaa 

. ^Jei^andri, in honour of his master Alexander ; who b^^n 

the wQrk, but lived not to bring it to any perfeeticm. B|U 

in. following.times it came to be called «im|ily Troas. The 

oaito^ may be understood as taken by the sacred writers to 

denote the country as well aa city so caUed, but tbiefly 

the latter. Whilst St.. Paul wa9 l^re, a vision » appeluped 

to biiii in the nighty wherein there st^oda man of Mace^ 

^ Acts xvi. 7. "» Acte xvi. 9. 

' Acts xvi, 7,a. ... 
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donim and prt^ed him to come over into Macedonia, and chap. iv. 
help them. Hereupon the Apostle, assuredly gathering^ ^^^^' ^' 
that the Lord had called him to preach the Gospel in that 
country, loosed firom Troas. 



SECT. II. 



Vf Si. PauVs Voyages and Travels from his departing oui 
of ihe Asiatic Coniineni, to his fourth Return to Jeru* 
salem. 

oT. PAUL and his companions loosing from Troas, came 1 1 . 
A with a strai^t course to Samothracia, a small island lying f "^'^^^ 
on • the west, and off the coast of Thrace, and so called to sails to Sa- 
distinguish it from the isle Samos lying over-agamst Ionia, «<>*'*«»*• 
of which I $hall have <xx:aston to speak hereafter. The 
isle Samothracia is now called Samandracfai, and is said to 
be better stored with commodkms harbours, than others 
in these seas. 

From Samothracia the Appsde sailed next day^ to 12. 
Neapolis, a sea-port reckoned at first to Thrace, after- ^^'^^.J*^ 
wards to Macedonia, as were the adjacent cities and 
towns, which follow j vis. 

Nicopolis, a town seated oh the river Nessus, from 13. 
which Neapolis was not far distant, but higher to the^f,^'^'^**** 
north than Neq)olis. This is die city, where St. Paul 
tells Titus>chap4 iii. 12. that he determined to winter, and 
whither he we^ have him come fo him ; if we may rely 
on the postscript at the end of St; V^xffs Epistle to Tltu^ 
which tells us that the Epistle was written* from Nico- 
pcdis in Maoedwiia« But this place is not mentioned in 
the course of £t. Panl's travek. For 

From Neapolis we ^ are told by the sacred writer, that 

* Acts xvi. 11. »> Ibid. « Acts xvi. 12. 
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PART II. St. Paul went to Pbi]i[^i5 lying more to the west^ and the 

. chief city of that part of Macedonia, (which being for- 

St. Paul merly reckoned to Thracia, as lymg east of the river Stry- 

Phi^i? ™on, the old middle boundary, was therefore more dk- 

tinctly styled Macedonia Thracica, or Thracia Macedo- 

nica.) This city took its name from Philip, the famous 

king of Macedon, who repaired and beautified it. It was 

afterwards made a Roman colony. Near to it lay the 

fields thence called Campi Philippici, feunous for two 

great and memorable battles, the former between Julius 

Cssar and Pompey the Great, the latter between Au* 

gustus and M. Anthony on the one side, and Cassius and 

Brutus on the other. But the city is more &mous among 

Christians on account of the Epistle written by St. Paul 

denominated from it. 

15^ Departing from Philippi, the Apostle came to<^Am- 

Thence phipolis, SO called as being encompassed by the river 

Am^i^ JStrymon, the old boundary between Thrace and Mace- 

lis ; and douia^ and from this pkcQ he passed on to ApoUoqia, and 

thence to ^ o-u i • 

ApoUonia. SO to Thessalonica. 

16. Thessalonica was the metropolis or bead city of Mace- 
comwto ^^^^^9 ^ noble mart, and so the most populous city of 
iiiessalo. the country. It is now*a*days called Salonichi, and is 
'^'^ said to keep t^p still sometbbg of its ancient greatness 
and wealth, having a large safe haven as standing at the 
bottom of a bay called by its own name* It is still 
an archbishop's sfee of the Grecian Churchy being first 
converted to Christianity by our Apostle at this his 
coming hither; and it is and will, . through all ages of 
the world, be memorable on ^counC of two Episdes 
written by St. Paul to the Tbessalooians, gejajerally al- 
lowed by learned men ta be the two first of all tbeJEpi- 
sties written by him. 
17- t The Appstle being obliged to quit Thessalonica, through 
conducted the malice and envy of the. Jews dwelling tb#re, was con- 
toBcroea. ducted^ toother with Silas, by night,. unto Berce^ a 

<iActs xvii. i. « Acts xviL 10. . 
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great and popolous city likewise of Macedonia, and lying chap. iv. 
more to the south, towards Athens. Here likewise was ^^^^' ^^ 
a synagogue of the Jews, into which St. Paul went and 
preached with good success; insomuch that the sacred 
writer has bestowed a peculiar elogium on the Beroeans, 
telling us they were ^ more noUe or ingenuous than 
those of Thessalonica, in that tbey received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and diligently searched the 
Scriptures, whether the things tbey bad beard of Paul 
concerning the Messias,.or Christ, were so or no. But 
the Jews of Thessalonica, s hearing what entertainment A. D. 50. 
the Apostle had met with here, quickly pursued him 
with their malice, and forced him to retire bence to 
Athens* . . 

Athens was one of the most renowned cities of the I8. 
world. It stands on the gulf of the ^gean sea, whUbe^! 
which comes up toghe isthmus of the, Pelop<»nese, orP&^l'^'^ 
M<Mrea; in that distrfet of Greece, properly so called, nxa* 
which was named Attica, whence the Attic dialect was 
esteemed as the purest or finest Greek* To say all that 
is to be said of this famous city, would take up too 
much room in this treatise. It will be sufficient to our 
present purpose to observe, that aft it was the most power^p^ 
ful city of Greece by sea, and one. of the two which 
for a. long time contended for, and sometimes had, the 
chief sway in Greece, and on this account makes a great 
figure in the history of Greece ; so it was more renowned, 
for being the seat of learning aad philosophy. On whicb 
score we find several great encofniums given it by the 
ancient writers. I shall take notice but of. two^ viz. 
that 6f the famous orator. Cicero, whp describes it aa 
tbe fountain? whence civility, learning, religion, arts, an4 
laws were derived into all other natiphs. Tbe other ^ 
carries in it a true taste of the Grecian bumpur, running 
thus : ^^ If thou hast not seen Athens^ jthpu deservest to 



^ Acts xvii, 11. * Lysipp. Comic, apud Dicaearch. 

s Acts xvii. 13. 15. . de vit. Gra^c. 
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PART II. ^ be Accounted a block ; tf thou hast seen it, and art not 
" in love with it, thou art a dull stupid ass; if, having 
^ seen it, thou canst be willing to leave it, thou art fit 
^ for nothing but to be a pack horse" St Paul durii^ 
bis stay in this city disputed with the Jews, who had 
here also a 8ynag(^ue. But he was chiefly concerned 
at the idolatry, wMdi he perceimi the city so mightHy 
given to, whereupon he scrupled not to dispute daAj 
with such as he met with in the places of common qo&*> 
course. But among the several sects of philosophers, 
he had more particular contest with the Stoidca and 
Epicureans. . At length being taken and brought to Areo- 
pagus, or Mars' Hill, where was the highest court irf 
judicature, St. Paul there made that exceUent discovurse 
mentioned Acts^ xvii^ ao, &c. At which though some 
mocked, yet it did ilot wholly want its desired efiectVand 
that upon spme of the greatest rssd^and quality -aiiiorig 
them. In which number, was i Dionysitts the Ai^ec^* 
gite, i. e. one of the senators and judges of the court held 
in the Areopagus 5 and Damaris^ not imprdMbly esteemed 
his wife by the ancients. This IMonysius is said by sotne 
to have gone afterwards hito France, and tha« to have 
planted Christianity, and to have become bishop of Paris;. 
But Mons^ Launoy, a learned doctor of the Sorbon^ (to 
fioention no other,) has unanswerably proved Dionysios of 
Athens, and St« Denis of Prance, or Paris, to have been 
distinct persons. 
19« St. Paul, departing from Athens, dii^ected his travels 
dcwtin *^^ sputhv^^ard, going into the Peloponnesus, or Morea, 
from to the famous city of i^ Corinth, tben^ the residence df 
com^to *^ proconsul or Achaia, This city was commodiously 
Corinth, seated, not only 'for trade, but also for the command 
j,\ -40. ^j. ^jj ^j^^g^ lying at the bottom of the isthmus^ or 
deck of land that joins the Morea to the main land. 
But the inhabitaints were chiefly given to trading, whicii 
rendered them very wealthy. Here were also several 

* Acts xvii. 34. - ' ^ Acts xviii. 1. 
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on^oi^ und pbilosQpber^ r08idiiig. 5 On which accouht itCHAP. iv. 
i$f thfiLt S%. Paul :tell8..thei»>* 1% ore rich^-yja axe wis^^ff^i^ 
and h^nourahlei In' this -city lived the fenaous, or rathet 
hifiimous/ whore Thai^i who-eKacted tei^ tbouaand drachntas 
for a single night's lodging ; which made Detoiostbenes 
cry out) Nolo ianH fm^e ptenkentiam i. e, 1 will not 
punchas^ ai s^ d$ait a r^te, wkaf ImuH repent of qfter-" 
y/ards^ a saying lipokeo by an Heathen, but which it 
would be very well, if some that call them^eives Christ 
tians would Temember, and act accordingly. The same 
strumpet is said to be die occasion likewise of the old 
by-word, 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum; i. e. 
It is not for every one to go to Corinth. 

I shall only observe further, that this city is memo- 
rable among Heathen writers for its citadel Acro-corin- 
thus, so called as being built on a very high rock or 
hill ; as also for its insolence to the Roman legates, which 
caused L. Mumm]U3, thence styled Achaicus, to destroy 
it. In the burning whereof, so many statues of gold, 
silver, brass, and other metals were melted down, that 
hence, by a fatal chance, arose that famous mixed metal, 
called Corinthian brass, esteemed above gold and silver^ 
and of which ^Josephus saith the beautifiil gate of the 
Temple of Jerusalem was made. Lastly, the houses of 
this city were so neatly built, and beaiitified with pillars, 
that from it, the sort of pillars here used have been ever 
since called by the name of Corinthian pillars. 

St. Paul, having staid ^ a good while* at Corinth, takes ^0. 

leave of the brethren there, designing to sail to Syria. In takes ship 

order whereto he goes to Cenchrea, the port or road for*^Ccn- 
. . • « . r> • t % * chrea, and 

ships belonging to Corinth on the eastern bay. sails for 

Here taking ship, he sails cross the Archipelago to^*^*j^^' 

Ephesus, where he made but a short stay; telling the 

» I Cor. iv. 8. 10. UEstrange's English edit. 

"» Joseph, of the Wars of the " Acts xviii. 18. 3«. 

Jews, book vi. chap. vi. p. 984, 
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PART II. brethren there^ xspoa thdr using importunity with him to 
"~~~~ stay longer, that he must by all means keep the approach- 
ing paseover at Jerusalem ; after which he wonld^ God 
willing, return to them again; which he accordingly did, 
and therefore I shall defer the description of Ephesus till 
then, and at present accompany our Apostle, who, setdng 
sul from Ephesus, landed at Caesarea in Palestine^ and 
A. D. 5s. from thence went up to Jerusalem, and kept the passover 
with the brethren. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Si. PauVs Travels and Voyages into jlsia, and parti- 
cularly to Ephesus ; and from thence into Macedonia and 
Greece, till his fifth Return to Jerusalem^ after his Con" 
version. 

OT. PAUL having kept^ the passover at Jerusalem, went i, 
thence down to Antioch in Syria. And after he had ^^- ^^\ 
spent some time there, he departed and went over all thenmlcm, 
country of Galatia and Phrygia, in order as they lay in^°™f**"*** 
his way. And having passed through those upper coasts, 
he comes again to Ephesus in Asia, where he now makes 
a considerable stay. I shall therefore now speak of Asia, 
and tl^en of Ephesus, and the rest of the seven churches in 
Asia, to which the seven Epistles are sent in the Revela- 
tion of St. John ; after which I shall proceed with the 
travels and voyages of our Apostle. 



SECT. I. 

Of the Scripture-Asia, and the seven Churches therein, to 
which the seven Epistles in the Book of Revelation were 
sent. 

ixSIA in its largest acceptation denotes the whole Asia- 2. 
tic continent, being the eastern and greatest of the three Of Asia- 
parts of the old world. In this sense it is distinguished 
into two parts, Asia the Lesser, denoting so much as lies 
between the Euxine or Black sea northward, and the 
Mediterranean southward ; and Asia the Greater, denot- 
all the rest of the Asiatic continent. v 

Asia the Lesser contained the provinces of Bithynia, 

'^ AcU xviii. 22, 23. and Acts xix. 1. 
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PART II. Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Pamphylia^ Piaidia, 

Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas, (all mentioned in the 

New Testament,) as also Lydia, with Ionia and JEoUs, 
(both included sometimes under Lydia,) Caria with Doris, 
(sometimes included under Caria,} and Lycia. Of these, 
Lydia and Caria taken in their larger acceptations, Mfsia, 
and Phrygia, (including Troas, otherwise called Phrygia 
Minor,) made up the Roman P proconsular Asia, which 
• has been thought by some to be the same as the Scripture- 
Asia. But 1% is evident to any one, diligently neakling the 
travels of SU Paul in the New Testament, that Mysia, 
Phrygia^ and Troas are by the^ sacred Writer reckon^ as 
distinct provinces from the Asia so called in Scripture* 
Wherefore it is with great feaaou taken for granted ^ by 
the most judicious, that by Asia in th6 New Testament is 
to be understood L^ydia Jn its Ur^est acceptation, or taken 
so as to include Ionia ajid iEoIis j; within which compass 
lay the seven cities, (he churches whereof are styled by 
the sacred penman, the churches of Asia; which I shall 
now proceed to describe in their following order, and 
chiefly from Sir Paul Rycaut', as to their modem state 
and condition. 
3^ I shall begin with the famous city Ephesus, not only 

Of Ephcsus. because we left St. Paul? arrived here, but also because it 
is set first in order by the holy penma;i ^ St. John. As to 
its situation, it lies distant about forty- five English miles 
south south-east' from Smyrna, and about five miles from 
the sea, accounted in ancient times for a maritime town, 
by reason of the river Cayster, which runs by the city, 
and near to the sea was capable of receiving the vessels 6f 
those days. Hence Strabo, speaking of it, saitb, this city 
has both a port and shipping belonging to it | but. the 
port is very shallow, by reason of the great quantity of 

P See Cic. Orat. pro Flacco. licia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, &c. 

1 The only exception hereto is J Present State of Greek cWch, 

Acts »vii. S. where the coasts of chap^ ii. pag. 41, &c. ' 

Asia may denote all the coast from * Acts six. 1. 

Csesarea to Sidon, and so alongCi- ' Rev. ii. 1. 
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mud^ which the Cayster throws up; howeter the city CHAP. V4 
daily increases, and is the principal mart of Asia oil this ..ff^JjJl 
side of the mount Tanms. It is seated on the side of an 
ktU^ having a prospect to the west tx>ward a loirely plain, 
watered afnd embellished with the pleasant circles of the 
Cayster, which turns and winds so wantonly throtigh this 
plain, and with such curious doublings, as has given oc- 
casion to tra^Uers to mistake it for the Meander ; which 
drror may be the morci confirmed by the name, which the 
Turks give it, of the Lesser Mendres. Some marshes there 
are not far distant^ add yet sb far as tbftt the vap<9urft of 
them seem dot to reach or corrupt the air of the city. 
Hie soil produces abundantly woods of tamarisk, which 
overrunning the plains^ rendei* them delightfiul lo the 
eyes of the beholders. 

As to the dignity of this city, it was the ittetropolis of. 
the proconsular Asia, and also the seat of the primate of 
the Asianf diocese. 

As to its ornaments, it was nioit celebrated among Hea-» 
then writers for the temple of Diana, which for its large- 
ness, furniture^ and workmanship, was esteemed one of 
the seven wonders of the wotld. It is said tio luf^e been 
four hundred And twenty-five feet long^ two hcindred and 
twenty feet broad, and to have been supported with an 
hundred aod twenty-seven pillars of n>wble, each seventy 
feet in height, and twenty-seven of them most curiously 
wrought, and all the rest polisbed. The model of it is 
said to have been contrived by one Ctesiphon, and thail 
with so mttch art and curiosity of architecture, that it took 
up two hundred years before it was finished. After it was 
fitiished, it was fired seven times ; one of which is said to 
be on the very day that Socrates was poisoned; and the 
last tinre, (when il was set ou fire by one Erostratus, only 
to get bimftelf a name,) on the saine night that Alexander 
the Great was born, which gave occasion to that witty 
scoff^ that XMama, who was accounted one of the godn 
desd^ of midufifefffj could not attend the preservation of 
her temple, being then busied about the birth of so greai 
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PART II. a prince. However, as it is generally said to have been 
"■"■""""^ first built by the warlike race of females the Amazons ; 
so it is said, after this last burning, to have been again re- 
built by the large and devout contributions of the same 
sex. But these not being able to raise enough to perfect 
the work, Alexander the Great profiered, as is said, ta 
complete the work at his own expence, on condition that 
his name might be entitled to the whole fabrick. But 
this ofier was handsomely refused by the compliment of 
a witty Ephesian, alleging. Thai it was not seemly thai 
one God should contribute to the temple of another. 

And as this city was famous in the times of Heathenism 
for the temple of Diana, so in the times of Christianity it 
was adorned with a beautiful and magnificent church, ho- 
noured with the name of St. John, who for a considerable 
.time resided in this city, and governed the churches of 
Asia. This church is still standing, concerning which, 
and the present condition of the city, take the following 
account from Sir Paul Rycaut, p. 44, &c. of his fore- 
cited book. 

But nothing appears more remarkable and stately to a 
stranger, in his hear approach to this place, than the castle 
on the hill, and the lofty fabrick of St. John's church, 
now converted to a Turkish mosque ; the biggest pillar 
in which is five Turkish pikes and a half in compass, which 
is upwards of four English yards. These lifting up their 
heads amongst other ruins and humble cottages of the 
present inhabitants, seem to promise that magnificent 
structure, which renowned and made famous this city in 
ancient history. But at the entrance a person stumbles at 
pillars of porphyry, and finds ^n uneasy passage over sub- 
verted temples and palaces: the memory of what they 
have been is not preserved by tradition ; and few or no 
inscriptions remain to direct us. Some marks there are 
of a building more ample and stately than the rest, which 
seems to have been seated in the suburbs of the city vvith** 
out the walls, and therefore gives us cause to conjecture 
it to have been the temple of Diana, the metropolitan 
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fthrine of all others dedicated to thajt goddess^ anciently chap« y« 
adjoining to the Ortygian grove and Cenchrian stream. ^^^^^^ 
where she and Apollo were reported in fables to be bom 
from Latona. This probaUy might have been the temple 
of that goddess, which all Asia^ and- the world wor- 
shipped, and caused that riot and pother amongst the sil- 
versmiths of this place. Under the ruins of this temple 
we descended about thirty stairs with lights in our hands, 
where we entered into divers narrow passages, with many 
turnings and windings, that it was necessary to make use 
of a clew of thread to guide us, which some therefore call 
a labyrinth : but to me it seemed no other than the foun- 
dation of the temple, which for fabricks of that weight 
and magnificence is convenient, as I conceive, according 
to the rules of the best architecture. The air below was 
moist, and of a suffocating heat, which nourished bats of a 
prodigious bigness, which ofttimes struck at our torches^ 
as enemies unto light, and companions of those spirits 
which inhabit the Stygian darkness. Not far from hence 
was a stately lavatory of porphyry, called St. John's Font, 
the diameter of which was above seven Turkish pikes, 
wherein^ it is reported, he baptized great multitudfss of 
believers. Not fer from hence was shewn us the cave of 
the seven Sleepers, the story of which, whether true or 
false, is yet current through the worid, and believed so far 
by the Christians who anciently inhabited Ephesus, that 
they have erected a chapel in memory of them, part of 
which remains unto this day, and the painting as yet not 
wholly defaced. 

The theatre is almost wholly destroyed, few seats being 
there remaining; and of other ruins no certain knowledge 
can be had; the » inscriptions which I found being for the 
most part so disfigured and broken off from the portald of 
gates and triudfiphal arches, as that they can little satisfy 
any man's curiosity. 



" Acts xix. 27. be, are- given us^ in Sir Paul Ri- 

* Tlie inscriptions, such as they <;aut's Treatise. 
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PART II. Over a gate, which appearato have been in the middle 
""■"""■""*' of the city, are divers figures engraveo, sUH plain and not 
much defaced, which seem to represent the story of Hec- 
tor's body drawn about the city of Troy by Ackilles i 
but is without reason fancied by some to be a description 
of the first Christian persecutions. For I having no such, 
strength of imagination to represent it to ope in that fiorro^ 
and observing likewise that the stones do not exactly 
square each with the other, am induced to believe thai 
they were fetched from some other place, and fixed there 
for ornament in more modern tiroes. The aqueduct on 
the east side, agreeable to the ancient magnificence and 
honour of so renowned a city, i^^pears not very antique, at 
least seems to have been repaired in latter times, in regard 
that some stones, which are found therei, are reversed in 
the walls, with inscripttons denoting Marcus Aurelius ; 
and therefore seema to have been placed by the Turks, as 
casually they came to hand, at the time that tbey first took 
possession of that city, when for some years it flourished 
even in their days, before the Ottoman family became 
masters of Constantinople, or those parts of the lesser Asia» 
But now the relics of the Qenttlesi, the Christians, and the 
Turics are subverted, and He unknown, and heaped pro* 
miscuously together : for the whote town is nothing but a 
habitation of herdsmen and farmers, living in low and 
humble cottages of dirt, covered on the top with earthy 
sheltered from the extremity of weather by mighty masses 
6f ruinous walls, the pride and ostentation of former days, 
and the emblem in these of the frailty of the world, and 
the transient vanity of human glory. For I caimot^ but 
with many reflections on the wisdom and providence of 
Almighty God, (who casts down one and raises another,) 
and on the strange alterations and meiamorphoses of worldly 
things, take a prospect of this city of Ephesus, being as 
well changed in the variety of names as of conditions. For 
as Pliny saith, during the Trojan war, it was called Alope, 
then Ortygia, then Morgas, then Ephesus, and now by the 
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Turks xAyaBaluck. This place, where once Christianity so chap. v. 
Nourished, as to be a mother church, and the see of a me^ sect, i. 
trbp6litan Bishop, cannot now shew one family of Chris^ 
tians : so hath the secret providence of God disposed a^ 
Fairs, too deep and itiysterious for us to search into^ 

The second church of Asia, mentioned by ^St John, is 4. 
that of Smyrna, which, as 1 am apt to believe, saith agit- Of Smyrna. 
Paul Rycaut, had anciently its chief situation upon, and on 
the side of the south hills, which we call the windmill 
hills over Santa Veneranda ; but being shaken with earth- 
quakes, was afterwards, for the convenietice of trade, re- 
edified, for the most part in a bottom or level, being re- 
moved from a more wholesome air of a rising hill, (which 
still retains in its ruinous footsteps the marks and remem*- 
brances of its ancient glory,) to a place of bogs and fens, 
which in the autumn evaporated those fumes and atoms, 
which engendered malignant fevers, and proved most fatal 
to English bodies ; though now for some years past, tlie 
lower parts being inhabited^ the ditches drained, and the 
bogs turned into gardens, and the air purified by die fire 
and smoke of many inhabitantSj this place cannot, in my 
opinion, be esteemed less healthful than any other mari- 
time city in the Levant. This city 16 still the most haiq)y 
and flourishing of all the other sister churches, having sdtl 
the honour to be a metropolis, ahd to rule Over those 
which were formerly coequals with it. The convenience 
of its port and harbour (being one of the finest bays in the 
world) caused the Christian merchants to choose it for the 
chief scale of the Turkish empire ; whose trade increasing, 
and thereby the custonrts of the Grand Signior, it began in 
these late years to be taken notice of by the principal 
ministers of state, and to acquire a renown above all the 
cities in the Lesser Asia. For this cause the famous Vi- 



f Sir Patil Ricftvit telld us, that instance, holy, holiness, and tlie 

the Turkish name seems to be de* like, 

rived from "Ayiof in Greek, luck * Rev. ii. 8. 

being a termination in Turkish of * Present State of the Greek 

the abstract, as ness in Enghsb; for Church, chap. ii. p. 33, &c. 
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PART 11. sier Achmet, son of Kuperlee^ cast his eyes upon it^ and 
understanding in what manner this city was neglected^ 
how its ancient buildings and royal structures were de- 
stroyed, its aqueducts decayed, and no public edifice re- 
maining agreeable to the state and glory of such a mart 
and emporium, famous through the world, was moved to 
take a resolution to restore in some measure the pristine 
magnificence of this city. Which undertaking to do at his 
own charge and expence, he erected a stately ^basasteene, 
(which is a place where shops are kept, like our exchange;) 
a sumptuous chane^ with a bagnio and stables belonging to 
it, all built of free-stone and covered with lead, except the 
stables, (which stones were brought from the ancient ruins 
of the old Smyrna;) and also formed and raised a hand- 
some structure for the customhouse upon piles of wood, 
within the sea. For convenience of all which, he erected 
a stately aqueduct, and joined so many streams of water 
into one current, that not- only the new buildings were 
«upp]ied therewith, but also (besides ten old fountains 
which were dry, but again repaired) seventy-three new 
fountains were added to this city : so that whereas for- 
merly some houses were forced to fetch their water from 
far, now every family is well accommodated, and every 
street as well supplied therewith, as most cities are which 
are seated in the great continent of Asia. All which was 
finished and completed in the year of our Lord 1677 • 

This is the present state and condition of Smyrna in 
these modern times: how it was anciently, we shall best 
understand from history, and from the remains of and- 
-quity; of which few are discernible, as namely, the 
theatre, which was about the year 1675 wholly ruined by 
the Turks, and the stones carried down to raise the new 
edifices. At the destruction whereof, it is observable, that 



> A besasteene seems to be the a certain public lodging, founded 

same which is termed a bazar by in charity for the use of travellers. 

Mr. Maundrell, and a chane the See his Joum. from Aleppo, &c^ 

#ame which Mr. Maundrell writes p. 2> 
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in the midst of one of the main walls there was found in- CHAP. v. 

s£cnr I 
closed about a bushel c^ medals^ all of the stamp nfHa, 

lienus the emperor; of which I myself procured some^ 
judging that this theatre^ which was almost as ancient as 
the city itself, might be repaired afterwards by Galienus 5 
and this copper coin there inclosed in memory of this em- 
peror, that future ages might acknowledge him to have 
been the builder of that stately fabrick^ whensoever time or ^ 

enemies should bring it to destruction. Over the gate of 
the upper castle on the hill, the Roman eagles continue still 
engraved; and not far from thence is the tomb of Poly- 
carpus^ one of the first blessed martyrs of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, who was put to death in the theatre. At the 
gate of this castle we speak of, there is a grea^ head of 
stone immured in the wall, something resembling the head 
of an Amazon, which the Turks call Coidasa, and thereof 
have this story : that in ancient times the Archipelago, 
or iEgean sea, was firm land ; but when Alexander the 
Great, intending to make his conquest as far as the East 
Indies, was refused passage through the countries of this 
Coidi^a, to whom the Archipelago, then firm land, was 
subject; he in revenge cut that neck of land, which we 
call the Hellespont, and thereby let in the Propontis and 
Euxine sea into her country, which made such a deluge 
and inundation, as ever after overwhelmed that vast tract 
of land, which now makes a sea, leaving only some few 
isles, which were the tops of mountains^ and make up all 
those islands which we find in the Archipelago. And thus 
much we are assured from a piece of Turkish history. But 
it matters little what the Turks report or write in these 
<:ases ; for it is more probable, that that woman, which 
the Turks call Coidasa, was that great Amazon Smyrna, 
which, Strabo saith, gave the name to this city,, whose 
face may be that which we find enstamped on medals with 
the inscription of Sjt^upva/ooy. 

The people which built this city came from Ephesus, 
and dispossessed the Leleges of their habitation, as Strabo 
reports ; afterwards the Lydians demolished the buildings; 
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PART u. so that for the »pace of four hundred ye^^ it w^ ifiba* 
" hited rather like n village than a eiljrf until AfttigoniK, 

and after biro Lysimaehusy restored it to its aocieiit ^plen* 
dor* The city was chie% built on the sid^ cf the bill 5 
^nd it is now evident, since the great ruips rpuiu} the towm 
%¥ere digged up to supply the new buildings with ateney 
that all those ruins on fehe east side of the river Mek& wei^ 
no other than temples and burying places of the dead : 
and particularly that which we caH the Temple of Jatius; 
wbidn being demolished, proved no other than a vault fuU 
of sepulchres, and nbight become the bodies of the mon^ 
arohs and princes of this country^ I once believed it to 
be the Homerium, or the square porch, which, Strabo 
saith, wi^ dedicated to Homer; (to whose birth this place 
is the first of the seven, which lays claim;) but my eyes 
have evinced the contrary, and it may rather be that large 
porch, which we find situated on the bill ^near to the 
castle. 
5. The third Epistle in the Revelation *=of St. John is di- 

Of Perga- reoted to the Church of Pergamus, called by the Turks 
Pergam, (as Sir Paul Rycaut^ informs us,) lyin^aboitt 
sixty miles northward from Smyrna, once the regal city 
over the provinces of Mysia, iEoEs, Ionia, Lydia, and Ca- 
ria, and afterwards bequeathed to the Roman empire^ hf 
the will and testament of Attains^ the last king thereof. 
That which I observed of the city Pergamus, saith my 
author, as it now stands at present, is this, that its situatioti 
is on the side of a hill, which, Strabo saith, is in a corneal 
form, having a prospect unto a fsJeasant and fruitful plain, 
watered by the river Caicus, and abounding with all sorts 
of fruits. The earth also yielding with little pains or in- 
dustry, causes the peqple to become lazy and neg%ent; 
which manured with the same care as is practised in the 
like naturally ha{^y countries, would prbve one of the 
most fertile gardens and paradises of the world. For from 



c Rev. ii. 12. 
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the top of tb*t sxx\93l hUl, which overshadows the city, CHAP. v. 
(small, I say, in respect of the adjacent mountains,) on ^^^' ^' 
which stands an ancient castle, or rather the walls thereof 
ill repaired, so pleasant a prospect discovers itself on aU 
sides of the plain, as for some tinoe may well entertain the 
eyes of a stranger with great delight. The inhabitants 
being slothful, and abhorring labour, addict theniselves 
principally to thefts and robberies, being more pleased to 
seise a booty in their plains with rapine and violence, than 
'with honest and religions labour to purchase their bread, 
by turning up the rich clods of their native soil *, by which 
means this city goes more and more to decay and ruin, 
merely for want of indu^ry. So that whereas about ten 
years past there were fifty-three streets of this town in- 
habited, there are now only twenty-two frequented 5 the 
others are deserted, and their buildings go to ruin. Here 
are still many remains and appearances of antique build- 
ings, such as vast pillars of marble subverted. One place 
seema to have been the palace of the prince, stilt conserved 
by columns of polished marble, which, like btittresses, sup- 
port the wall fcM" at least fifty paces in length. There are 
also the ruins of several churches; one of which, more 
spacious and magnificent than the rest, is, by tradition of 
the Greeks of that country, reported to have been dedi- 
cated to St. John, and to have been tho cathedral of that 
city. Several other churches are possessed by the Maho- 
metans, and employed to their superstitious devotion, 
amongst which (as reported by the Greeks, and confessed 
by the Turks) there are two; one anciently dedicated to 
St. John, and another to St. Demetrius, both which the 
Turks have relinquished 5 the first because, as report goes, 
the walls fall as much by night as they axe built by day; 
and the other, because the door of the menarch, orsteeple, 
which above, where they call to prayers, p(Hnts always 
towards Mecha, which iato the south-east, did in a mira- 
culous manner, after it was built, turn itself to the north, 
to which point that door now looks ; of which I myself 
have been an eye-witness : but what deceit may have been 
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PART II. herein contrived by the Greek masons, I am not able to 
aver. There are also vast ruins without the city, of arched 
work ; and some remainders of a theatre : but there want- 
ing inscriptions and tradition of the inhabitants to direct 
us, we were wholly in the dark, and could make no cer- 
tain conjectures or judgment of what they might have 
been : only it is probable, that such vast piles of building 
are the relics of public edifices. Through the upper part of 
this city of Pergamus runs a very plentiful stream of water, 
which in many places is honoured by antiquity with mag- 
nificent arches in form of a bridge ; and this stream I ap- 
prehend to have been named Selimus. It is observable, 
that in the city are many vaults under ground, almost 
under every house, and under every street, which must 
have been either cisterns or conveyances for water. And 
thus much shall serve to have spoken of Pergamus. 
Q The fourth Epistle « in the book of Revelation was sent 

Of Thya- to the church of Thyatira, which, ^on account of likeness 
of name, is by the Christians commonly taken to be the 
same with the city called by the Turks Tyria, about 
twenty-five miles distant from Ephesus, but falsely ; this 
lying quite another way from the place where (according 
to the accounts given of it by ancient authors) Thyatira 
lay, and where Sir Paul Rycaut happily found its remains 5 
concerning which he gives this accounts. 

Being satisfied that Tyria, so called by the Turks, could 
not be Thyatira, we passed on south-east from Pergamus 
through the plains, with hopes to find some ruins on the 
north side of the Phrygian river, which is the ^ Hermus ; 
and being guided thereunto by Ferrarius, who placed 
Thyatira between Sardis and Pergamus, viz. thirty miles 
from the first, and fifty-eight miles from the latter south- 
ward 5 and taking likewise direction in our journey from 
Strabo, who says, from Pergamus toward the south is a 
ridge of hills; on the other side of which, in the way to 
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Sardb, stands the city Thyatira, a colony of the Mace* dMAP. V. 
donians. In this journey, when wc supposed ourselves to SECT. 1. 
draw near to the place which we searched for, we made 
enquiry of the Turks for ancient ruins, who directed us to 
a certain place, which they call Morroor, or Marble, • 
j^alkd so frora the large quarries of marble which arise 
there, and are the finest and whitest veins that ever I be- 
held ; of which there remained certain mined houses; but 
they were so evidently modern, that they looked nothing 
like the ancient Thyatira, but rather the subversion of 
some Turkish buildings ; which, as we understood after- 
wards, had been deserted by its inhabitants, and that they 
removed thence to a more commodious situation not far 
distant, which they denominated from the white marble 
rocks of their old habitation, calling it Akhisar, or White 
Castle. 

To that i^ace thence, being about five English miles, 
we bent our course, and found it a city well inhabited, 
and considerable for the trade of cotto^. At our entrance 
into this city, casting our eyes oij/ pillars and broken 
stones, with rare sculptures, and i^ certain inscriptions, 
which at a distance were so fair that they seemed almost 
legible ; we immediately apprehended, that this must have 
been the ancient Thyatira : farther enquiry gave light to 
our conjectures, and changed our probable into arguments 
of demonstration. For entering now within the gates of 
the town, and espying carved works in stone, more antique 
than the Turkish nation itself, and better polished than 
what was ever effected by their art and industry, we im- 
mediately concluded, that we had certainly found that of 
which we had been so long in quest; the which was more 
assuredly confirmed, so soon as we read an inscription, 
which we took for a pedestal of a pillar in the midst of 
the market-place, which served to support the new build- 
ing. The inscription in English begins thus; The most 
potent council of the Thyatirenians^ &cc. This inscription, 
wherein Thyatira is named, put us beyond all doubt of 
having found the city for which we looked, and gave us en- 
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PART II. couragement to makefiirtber c^aminatiot) herein: so that 
' ' proceeding forwards we found the stone of a sepulchre, of 
which a tanner made use, filled with hides and lifne, and 
on which there was an inscription, wherein there was men* 
. tion likewise made of the mast potent and most great city of 
the Tkyatirenmns. We foxmd alsa on a large sepulcbre, 
placed in an open court, belonging to a Turk of quality, 
another inscription, wfaeran iis mention made of the most 
excellent city of the Thy^tiremans ; with others to the 
same purposed 

The city of Akhisar, which now on assurance we may 
adventure to call Thyatira, is situated near io that river, 
which Pliny calls the Lycus ; which though it wafers not 
the town, yet it improves and makes plentiful those plea- 
sant plains, through which it runs. But for the town it- 
self, it receives so full a stream from a neighbouring hill, 
AS is divided (according to the report of the inhabitants) 
into three thousand seven hundred rivulets \ so that every 
house flows, and every street is supplied with full channels 
of delightful and crystalline waters, cool and sweet to the 
. taste, and light on the stomach. And besides all the air is 
wholesome, and the country round rich and delightful, 
and in all points agreeable to the foundation of so re- 
iK)wned a city; which causes: it likewise in our days to 
flourish with trade, and to be more happy tlian her other 
desolate and comfortless sisters. 
7, The church mentioned fifth ^^ in order by St John, is 

OfSardis. i^^t of Safdis, seated on the Pactohis, and the royal city 
of the kings of Lydia, and so of Crcesus, the last Lycfian 
king, who was conquered by Cyrus, the first Persian Em- 
peror. In the time of Xerxes, being taken by the Greeks, 
it so startled him, that he commanded one of his attend- 
ants to say aloud every day, whilst he was at dinner,* The 



^ The inscription may be seen that the hke course was taken by 

at Urge in Sir Paul Ry cant's Trea- the Pariiaments of France, as long 

tiscy referred to,pag. 73 to 78. as Calais remained in the hands 
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Grecians kave taken Sardis, continiuog that immer^ till chap, v, 
it should be recovered. BeiDg overthrown by a most ter- 



rible eartbq^iake, it was re-edified at the cost o£ Tiberius^ 
conttouifig long after the inetropirfis of the province of 
Lydia» Strabo tells us,, that it was a great and ancienli 
city^ and yet of later date than the state of the Tro}an8. 
It had ia his time a castle v&^dU fortified, the mountain 
TixK>ln8 hanging over the city ; on the top of which was 
Erected an high tower of white stone, built after the Per- 
sian manner : from whence is a pleasing prospect oveat adl 
the adjacent plains ; Mid thence also you may take a view 
of the Caystcr. Out of the Troolus flows the Pactolus^ 
whose streams of aacient times carried great flakes of gold 
with its current ; from whence Croesus and his ancestors 
amassed their riches : but now the 6(|Mring8 of gold are 
failed. The rivers Pactolus and Hyks fall into the Her- 
mus, and afterwards those three, joined with more ignoUe 
streams, empty themselves into the Phocian sea, now 
called Fogia, or rather Fochia^ But Sir Raul Rycaut°» 
tells us, that whaitsoever this city was in former days, it is 
now only a poor habitatioa of shepherds, Hving in low 
and humble cottages ; howsoever the ancient pillars and 
ruins VSi up their heads, as unwiUiog to lose the memory 
of thw ancient glory. This city is also seated at the foot 
of the Tmolus^ as Strabo before mentioned hath well 
described it^ The castle, which is erected on a Ugh and 
steep mountain, is very difficult ti> ascend, and almost in- 
accessible by force of arms. But being on the top^ there 
appears the most pleasant prospect that ever my eyes be^ 
held, to which the Pactolus gives a wonderftil emlwUish^ 
ment, which turns and winds so delightfully through all 
the plains, watering all parts about in that manner,, as to 
make that country exceeding fertile and rich, and irom 
thence might give occasion of that saying, that the Pae** 
tolus. raa with golden streams^ 

The daurdi nrentioned by St*John>^in the sixth, place 8. 

OfPhila. 
" Present State of the Greek Church, pag. 75— 78. delphia. 
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PART n. is that of I%ilad6lphia^ honoured formerly with the dig- 
""^~'"^* nity of a metropolitan, as well as Sardis and Thyatira* 
The reason whereof (for otherwise it was contrary to the 
practice both of church aad state, to have in oife province 
more than one metropolis) is thought to have been the 
respect had to these several churches, in regard to their 
primitive antiquity and foundation by St. John the Apostle, 
as it was generally believed. This city lies about twen- 
ty-seven miles to the south-east from Sardis, as Sir Paul 
Rycaut^ informs us, who adds, that it is now inhabited 
by the Turks, and by them called Ala-shakir, or the FcAr 
City, still retaining the form of a city, with something 
of trade to invite people to it, being the road of the Per- 
sian caravans ; though the walls which encompass it are 
decayed in many places, and, according to the custom of 
the Turks, are wholly neglected* Besides which there is 
' little of antiquity remaining, unless the ruins of a church 
dedicated to St. John, made a dunghill to receive the 
offals of dead beasts. However Grod has been, pleased to 
preserve some in this place to make profession of the 
Christian faith; for it being inhabited by many Greeks, it 
is adorned with no less than twelve churches ; of which 
St. Mary's and St. George's are the chief, which we 
visited. There the chief Papa's presented before us some 
manuscripts of the Gospel, pretending them to be very 
ancient; but we could hardly be persuaded to believe 
them so, because the Gospel of St. John, as the prime 
Apostle of Asia, was prefixed in the first place, and because 
the chapters were not disposed in the due form and order, 
but according to the method observed in their miraal^. 

The situation of Philadelphia is on the rising of the 
mountain Tmolus^ having a pleasant prospect on the plains 
beneath, well furnished with divers villages, and watered, 
as I take it, by the Pactolus. The only rarity, which the 
Turks shew in that place to travellers, is a wall of men's 
bones, which they report to have been erected by the 

« Present State, &c. p. 73, &c. 
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prince which first took that city, who having slaughtered chap, v* 
many of the besieged in a sally, for the terror of those ^^^^' *' 
which survived raised a wall of their bones, which is so 
well cemented, and the bones so entire, that I brought a 
piece thereof with roe from thence. 

The last of the s^en chm'ches of Asia, mentioned by 9« 
St. John P, is that of Laodicea, which, Strabo tells us, cet. 
being before but a small place, grew great and cdnsi*^ 
derable in his own and the foregoing age. Sir Paul Ry- 
caut ^ gives us this account of it. Laodicea is another of 
those cities, which is also forgotten in its name, and over-, 
whelmed in its ruins ; and yet we certainly discovered it 
about four days journey south-east from Tyria, 'a.city 
about twenty-five miles from Ephesus, and commonly 
mistaken, by reason of the likeness Of names, (as has been 
before observed,) for Thyatira. 

The 'first place, which we imagined might be Laodicea, 
was a city called by the Turks Dingizlee; being so 
esteemed by the Greeks who there inhabit, and are not 
above forty in number, where they have a little churchy 
But little credit are we to give unto them concerning the 
ancient condition of their nation; for they who are in 
those parts, and have lost their own language, and speak 
and understand no other tongue than the Turkish, are not 
competent judges of the antiquities, which extend tbem-» 
selves beyond the time of the Turks. Howsoever the Mtua- 
tion of that place, which is exceedingly pleasant, and not 
far distant certainly from the true Laodicea, might yield 
us reason sufficient to enquire for it in that city, which is 
planted with all sorts of fruit-trees, watered with plentiful 
streams, and abounds with all provisions either necessary 
or convenient for livelihood, so that the Turks compare it 
with the air and fruitfiilness of Damascus. The outward 
walls are ancient, but neglected, after the Turkish custom : 
the city within built low, iafter the modern fashion of that 

P Rev. iii. 14. 

4 Present State of the Greek Church, p. 56 — 64. ' Ibid, p, 54. 
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PART II. country, and is chiefly maintained by a trade of Bogasines. 
Some few churches there are, which appear to have been 
built by the Christians, now converted into mosques; so 
that nothing appeared in this case, which could induce us 
to concur in opinion widi the Greeks, that tbb place was 
Laodicea. But being informad by the Turks of certain 
ruins about four miles distant £rom thence, called by them 
Eski-hisar, or the Old Castle, curiosity led us thither; 
where being entered, we found a city of a vast cirdum- 
ference^ subverted and overthrown, Ktuated on three or 
four small hills. What we bad first sight of was aa aqoe^ 
duct, which guided us to the rest : beneath which was a 
river, which I call the Lycus, nourished with two other 
streams, whkh I call Asopus and Caper, that so th^ situa« 
tion may agree with the description which Pliny giv^ of 
it. This certainly can have been no other than the an- 
cient Laodicea, according to the description of geogra- 
phers, anciently called Diospolis* Here within we fouod, 
besides a multitude of other ruins, three large amphi-^ 
theatres, and a circus ; die three were of a round form, 
consiBting of about fifty seats, one above the other, the 
stones of which were not much dtsplaoed. The circus was 
lotig^ and at the end thereof was a cave, where the wild 
beasts were kept,^ designed for the Romao sports, over the 
mouth of which was a» arch, with an inscription ^ to the 
emperor Vespasian. Mmiy other ruins there were of 
mighty fabricks, of which we could receive oo knowledge, 
nor make conjectures, nor could we be guided by inscrip- 
tions; for timeavid eaHhquakes had so strangely cte&ced 
all things, that, besides tl^ theatre, there scarce remained 
one stone upon the other. It seems that thfe city suffered 
mcvch hf Mftfaridates Eupator t yet the exceilehcy of the 
soil, aind the riches of the cidaens, quickly repaired the 
danwages, and restored it again to its pristine happiness : 
for, as I said, the situation of it is elevated on two or thrtis 
pleasant mounts rather than hills, which oversee the most 

^ The inscription may be seen at large in my author, pag. 61. 
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rich and deUgbtful plaids of all Phrygia. It hath to the chap. v. 
north the mountain Cadmus^ being distant^ as may be SECT.l 
conjectured, about tea En^bh miles, from whence the 
Lycus hath its source,, and overflows those pastures 
i*ound about; which in the time of Augustus Ceesar bred 
numerous flocks of black 8he^> which, for the fineness of 
the fleece, far exceeded the Milesian wools. And thus 
the riches of their woollen manufacture being added to 
the donative of two thousand talents^ which Hiero be- 
queathed to that people, tnight be a considerable revenue 
to the public, and serve to r^se them out of the dust, 
when overthrown by earthquakes^ For .when Nero was 
^the fourth time consul, Laodicea^ saitb Tacitus, was then 
sorely shaken by an earthquake, (the fate of most of the 
great cities of Asia,) which notwithstanding was re-edified 
by the puissance of its oWn riches; but relapsing again 
into the same calamity, was deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, and became irrecoverably lost, not only as to its 
pristine condition of prosperity, but also to its very name, 
having now no other existence or being, than what wise 
and learned men have conserved in the histories thereof. 



SECT. II. 



Of St. PauFs Voyages and Travels from his leaving 
EphesuSy till his coming to Jerusalem. 

XIAVING thus given an account of the seven Churches 1. 
in Asia, to which the seven Epistles recorded in the Re- St. Paul de- 
velation of St. John were sent by God's immediate ap- Ephcsus™ 
pomtment; I diall now proceed with the voyages »i^d jjjj^j^**^^" 
travels of Paul, whom we left preaching at £phesus;A.D. 53, 
where having staid two * years and upwards, after the *^' *** 

« Acts xix. 10. 
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PART II. uproar " occasioned by Demetrius the silversmith was 
ceased, he called to him the ^ciples, and embracing them, 
A. D. 55. took his leave of them, and so departed for to go into 
Macedonia, the several parts whereof he probably at this 
time weilt over, thereby preaching the Gospel round 
about from Jerusalem to ' lUyricum. 
2. For Illyricum was a province lying to the north and 

cum !md north- wcst of Macedonia, along the eastern coast of the 
Dalmatia. Adriatic Gulf, or Gulf of Venice. It was distinguished 
into two parts; Libumia to the north, where now lies 
Croatia; and Dalmatia to the south, still retaining the 
same name, and being the country to which Titus went, 
as St. Paul informs Timothy, in his second Epistle to him,, 
chap. iv. ver. lo. 
3- When St. Paul had gone over those parts, be came into 

comes into Greece, a country renowned throughout the ancient 
Grme. world for learning and arts, insomuch that they divided 
wisdom among themselves, looking upon it as if it be- 
longed only to them, and hence stylii^ all other nations 
barbarians. To this St. Paul alludes, when he saith, 7 1 
am a debtor both to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the 
wise and to the unwise. 
4. As to the signification of the name or extent of Greece, 

tent of Ma- '^ was used by comniom writers to denote Macedonia, 
ccdoniaandEpirus, Thessaly, Hellas, or Greece properly so called, 
Grcece'in and the Peloponnese, now Morea. But the Romans distin- 
thc accq>- guJshed all these only into two provinces, viz. Macedonia 
the New and Achaia; under the former of which they compre- 
Tegtamcnt h^njej Epirus and Thessaly; under the latter, Greece pro- 
perly so called, and the Peloponnese. Now the word 
Greece, as it is taken in the Old Testament in the largest 
sense, so as to include Macedonia, so in the New Testa- 
ment it is plainly taken exclusively of Macedonia, and as 
equivalent to Achaia in the Ronmn acceptation of it; that 
is, so as to include not only Greece property so called, but 



" Acts XX. i. y Rom, i. 14. 

* Rom. XV. 19. 
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ajso the PelpponDese^ wherein lay Achai^ Propria, and chap. v. 

the city Corinth stood, which St, Paul is supposed to ^^^* ^^' 

have vi$]ted during his three months stay at this time in. 

Greece. 

St. Paul being after this * resolved for Syria,^ ^nd un- 5. 

derstanding that the Jews had a desifiCn to kill him by the ^*- ^*"^ 
_ ■ «j J coincs to 

way, he altered the course of his journey, not going the.Assosin 
direct way out of Greece, but returning through Mace- JJ^nrincntT 
donia to Philippic and sailing' thence to Troas ; whence, 
after a week's stay, he went by land to * Assos, a sea-port 
town at the south-west part of the province of Troas, and 
lying over- against the isle Lesbos, or Metelin; whicli 
therefore St. Paul touched at next. 

For St. Paul taking shipping at Assos, came to ^ Mity- 6. 
lene, one of the principal cities of the isle Lesbos, and^'j]^" 'j^i^ 
which in time became the most considerable, so as to give^ienc. 
name long since to the whole isle, hence called now-a-days^ 
Metelin. It is reckoned to be about seven miles from the 
main land of Troas, ^nd to be one of the largest islea 
in the Archipelago ; upon which account, as also of it» 
situation near the mouth of the Hellespont, it is thought 
c worthy of a fortress, and the defence of the Ottoman 
sword. It is memorable for the many eminent persona 
which it has produced, as Sappho, the inventress of Sap* 
phic verses; Alcaeus, a famous lyric poet; Pittacus, one 
of the seven wise men of Greece; Theophrastus, that 
noble physician and philosopher; to which may be added 
Arion, the celebrated musician. As for the city Mitylene^ 
it is seated on the east side of the island, in a peninsula, 
with a CQm^lodious haven on each side. 

3ailing from Mitylene, St. Paul came the -next day^ 7* 
over-against Chios, an isle also in the Archipelago, next to^° ^^*^ 
Lesbos or Meteltp, both in situation and bigness ; whence 
also this isle is esteenied ^by the Turks worthy of a fort.. 

* Acts XX. 3—6. Greek Church, p. 337. 

* Acts XX. 13. ** Acta XX. 15. 

b Acts XX. 14. "" Present State of Greek Ch. 

« Rycaut's Present State of the p. 337. 
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Vkvt II. ttB chief town Is of thd saiiie tmme, and both now-a-days 
"'*'"""~^ oommooly termed Scio. This isle lies over-agwnst Smyrna, 
and is reckoned not above four leagues distant from the 
Asiatic continent. We are informed by ^ Sir Paul Rycaut, 
diat in no place of the Turkish dominions do the Christi- 
ans enjoy more freedom in their religion and estates, tiian 
in this isle; to which they are entitled by an ancient 
capitulation made with Sultan Mahomet II. to whom they 
surrendered themselves on composition and articles of 
Sberty, and of enjoyment of their estates ; which to this 
day is maintained so Cuthfully, that a Turk cannot strike 
or abuse n Christian without setere correction. Here the 
men wear hats and clothes almost after the Spanish mode; 
carry the crucifix in procession through the streets, and 
exercise their religion with all fr ee dom . This idand pro- 
duces the most excellent s mastich in the world ; and i 
tiiink (saith my autiior) there is no place where it is so 
^ood, and in so great abundance; and herein they pay 
€beir tribute to the grand Signior. In this place both the 
Greek and the Roman religions are professed. The chief 
femilies of the latter sort are two, and those of consi- 
derable esteem, viz. the Monesi, alias Giostiniani, and 
Borghesi. These latter are noble, but the first have been 
princes, who having in the year 1345 been sent tMther 
lh>m Uguria, or parts of Genoa, as governors, afterwards 
became siq^reme lords of that island, which they ruled 
with absohste authority, until the Turks approaching bs 
near to them as Magnesia, and having possessed tbemsdves 
of that capital city, they judged thdr small city incepid>le 
to resist ; and therefore, like the remoter parts of Ragusi, 
ttiey addressed themselves with alMyamility and subjection 
to demand peace. This place has Btontiy engaged among 
tile otiier cities and islands in the contention of Homer's 
birth ; but in our times (as 99r I^ul Rycaut observes) it 

^ Pres. State, &c. p. 557, 858. tich, this being called Chios in 
8 Isidore in his Origines tells the ^riac language. The pim so 



US9 that the isle took the name of called proceeds worn the lentisk 
Chios, from its abounding in mas- tree. 
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is 80 far from hikviiig gained the repotation of produetng chap/v. 
many wise meo, that it is beoMne contemptible to a pro-^ffSEliL 
verb> there being amongst tbeGbreelu a comnaon prov^b, 
importing, that a wise moM is as rure amongst them^ as a 
green horse. This island is celebrated by the i^cient 
poets h for the wine and figs that came from thence^ and 
by others i for its marble and white eaTtb« 

Setting sail from Chios or Sdo^ St. Paul arrived tb^ 8. 
^ next day at Samos^ another isle in the Archipelago, on^^* ^"^ 
the south-east of Chios, and about five miles from tbesunot. 
Asiatic continent. The island is said to be very fruitftd, 
and tlie wines of it exceeding pleasant; bttt„ for want of 
trade and encouragement, tibey plant little more than 
they use. It was formerly a free commonwealth^ and the 
inhabitants w^re so powerfid, that they nMunaged many 
prosperous wars ag^nst their n^hbours. To peas by one 
of the Sibyla, who is said to be bom her^ the gteateat 
glory of this isle Htay be justly esteemed, that it waa the 
birthplace of Pythagoras, a person wiser than any c^ 
the seven wise men so renowned annHigst tke Greeks, . 
and one of tke fathers ci philosophy, first briagjuig it 
into Greece, and from thence into Italy. > Th^ idaad, 
onbe so powerful, rich, and populous, is by the Turks 
reduced to that mean and depopulated ootidkidn, tfagi 
a Jew piralea dare land and pJunder it a» they please ; 
so that ever since 1676, no Turk durst venture tof Ufe 
lipon it, kst he should be carried into captivity by tl^ae 
rovers. Sir P« Rycaut, ^as he informs usy that in some 
o£ these isknda are found the most expert derara under 
water in Ae wovid; so wijdud he tells ua^ that the beftt 
of tiiese divers are of this isle Sanaos, and l>f aaottm' 
isle called Snno. He teUa ns, that he saw one of these 
easf^ysdin very cokl weather, on occasion of an English 
boi^ wtneh veas nmk by a sUp'S side, laden with tin 
and lead, in the port of Smyrna, in about eight fathom 



^ UomoB and MiurtiaU ^ AfU xx. 15, 

^ Pliny and Stnln). i Pcss. Siste, &c p« 967^ &c 
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PAltTU. water; who, for want of beat rather than breath, (the 
' weather being very cold in the month of January,) was 

forced to dive four times to fix four ropes to the boat ; 
two of which he hooked within the rings of the head 
and stem, and two at each side in the midships; which 
he acted very dexterously, not missing at any time of 
that which he went about. Upon discourse with him 
afterwards, he told me that he was born at Simo, where, 
at the age of three or four years, his father brought 
him to the sea, and taught him to swim, and then to 
dive, which by degrees he so well learned, with other 
young companions, that thetr common practice was, to 
try, who could stay longest under the water ; in which 
they were very emulous to exceed, because it is the sole 
trade of their poor island to cut sponges; and he that 
is the most expert therein^ gets the handsomest wife, 
and the best portion. This man farther informed me^ 
that he never could stay under water, when his belly 
was full; but that in a morning, or at any time of 
, the day fosting, in warm weather, and in a calm sea, be 
could stay three quarters of an hour under water. He 
never heard of sponges dipped in oil to hold in their 
mouths, as we vulgarly report; nor used they any other 
help, than, before they dived into- the water, to fill their 
lungs with as much air as they could draw in. If they 
staid long under watery they felt a pain in their ears, 
and many times blood issued thence and firom their 
noses ; their eyes were always open, so that they could 
almost see as well under, as above the water. And in- 
deed I observed (saith Sir Paul) that his eyes were glazed 
and burnt with : the sea, that they looked like glass, 
or the eyes of fish. But to return to the description of 
the isle Samos; which, as it lies over-agaipst the Asiatic 
continent, so it lies particularly oppoate >" to Trogyl- 

^ It is observable, that this in' several M$S. and it seems to 

clause. Acts xx. 15. and tarried have been at first but a marginal 

at Trogylliumf is not read in the note, being not well reconcileable 

Alexandrian copy, nor Vulgar to the course of St. Paul's voyages 

Latin, nor ^thiopic Version, nor mentioned in the text. 
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Hum, a cape and town of the like name, not much below chap. v. 
Ephesus. ^ . SECT. IL 

South of Samos lies Patmos, now said to be called q. 
Palmosa, a little island, mountainous, but indiflferently ^^J^^^^ 
fruitful, especially of wheat and pulse 5 of other com- 
modities not so well provided* On one of these moun- 
tains stands a town of the same name with the island, 
having on the top thereof a monastery of Greek Caloirs* 
The soil about the town being said. to be so incom- 
parably barren, that nothing grows on or near it, but 
on such earth as is brought thither from other places. 
Unto this island (as to others in other parts of the world) 
did the Roman emperors use to confine offenders; a 
punbhment laid by Domitian on St. John the divine, 
who in this place wrote his Revelation to thp churches of 
, Asia. So much the ^ text affirms, for certain, as to the 
writing of it in this island : and the inhabitants by tra- 
dition shew an house on the north side of the town> in 
which it was written, and not far off the cave where it 
was revealed, both places being equally honoured by the 
Greeks and Latins. 

To go on now with the course of St. Paul's voyage, 10. 
who having left Samos, sailed to ^ Miletus, a port-town ^j^^J, 
on the Asiadc continent in the province of Caria. It Miletus. 
is memorable for being the birthplace of Thales, one 
of the seven wise men of Greece, and the father of the 
Ionic philosophy ; as also for the birth of Anaximander 
his scholar, Timotheus the nuisician, and Anaximenes the 
philosopher. There was another Miletus in Crete, or 
in a little isle adjoining, and so appertaining to Crete, 
where St. Paul left P Tropbimus sick. The Miletus in 
Asia, where St^ Paul- now was in his voyage to Syria, 
ia at present called by the Turks (as Sir Paul Rycaut 
"liifforms us) Melat^ not for distant from which, the 
true Mieander, called by the Turks Boluck Mendrees, 

" Rev. i. 9. P 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

« Acts XX. 15. *i Present State, &c. p. 57, 
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PART II. or tbe Great Meander, fidls more gmtly into the sea, 
"T than it runs before. For though it encircles all the plain 

it runs through with wanton mazes, or innumerable 
turnings and Endings, yet it runs with sudi a rapid 
current^ that it stirs up the earth and gravel from the 
bottom; so that we found not>s£Uth Sir Paul^ the streams 
of water so clear and crystalline as we hoped to have en- 
joyed, when we sat down to make our collation on the 
banks of the river, 
ij. Loosing from Miletus, St. Paul came with a straight 
^iTfrom courpe'unto Coos, another isle of the Archipelago, lying 
Miletus to near the south-west point of Asia the Lesser. It is 
^^^^' now commonly called Lango; and was formerly cele- 
brated for its excellent wine. It is also memorable for 
the birth of Hippocrates the famous physician, and' Apel- 
les the famous painter. Here was formerly made that fine 
thin stuff, so much in use among the chief ladies of Rome, 
which at once shewed them both clothed and naked. In 
the suburbs of the chief town of this isle, called by 
the same bame as the isle, stood a temple of iEsculapius, 
famous and rich, with offerings made to the same sup- 
posed Deity. 
12. From Coos St. Paul came the^ day * following to 
Rh^^.^^ Rhodes, another famous isle on the south of the province 
of Caria, in the Lesser Asia, accounted for dignity next 
to Cyprus and Lesbos among the Asiatic isles. It wta 
remarkable among the ancients for the cleamesa of its 
air ; insomuch that it is said by some of them, that there 
is no day in the whole year, wherein the sun does not 
shine there. On which score I4)o6bus, or the sun, was 
thought by them to have a peculiar kindness for this 
isle, and was looked on as the more peculiar God thereat 
Hence there was erected in the harbom* of the city of 
Rhodes, and consecrated to the sun, a vast, statue ^f brass, 
called Colossus, seventy cubits high, every finger of it 
being said to be as big as an ordinary man ; and standing 

' Acts xxi 1. ^ Ibid. 
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astride ovor the mouth of the harbour^ so that the ships chap. v. 
sailed between his legs; on account of its vast bnlk, ^^^* ^ 
reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
thrown down by an earthqui^e; and some years after, 
the brass thereof was carricnl by the Saracens into Egypt^ 
nine hundred camels being loaded therewith. The city 
of Rhodes was esteemed formerly one of the prindpal 
universides of the Roman empire^ Rhodes, Marseilks,; 
Tarsus, Athens, and Alexandria, being reckoned the 0I4 
academies of that empire^ 

Sailing from Rhodes, St. Paul touched next at < Patara, 13. 
a sea-port of Lycia, formerly beautified with a fair haven ^VjJ^* 
and many temples, one of them dedicated to Apollo, with Patara. 
an oracle in it, for wealth and predit not much inferior to 
that of Delphi. 

At Patara St. Paul and his companions finding a ship 14. 
bound for « Phoenicia, went aboard her, and kavingj^j^j^?^ 
Cyprus on the left hand, they sailed for Syria, and ar- 
rived at Tyre, where the ship was to unlade. Havii^ 
staid here a week, they took ship again, and came to 
' Ptolemais, of which take the following account from 
Mr. Maundrelly. 

Acra had anciently the name of Accho, and is another 
of the places, out dF which the children of Israel could 
not drive the primitive inhabitants, Judg. i. 31. Being 
in aftertimes enlarged by Ptolemy the first, it was called 
by him^ from his own name, Ptolemais. But no^ 
since it hath been in the possession of the Turks, it 
has (according to the example of many other cities in 
Turkey) cast off its Greek, and recovered some sem- 
blance of its old Hebrew name again, being called Acca, 
or Acra. 

This city was for a long time the theatre of cooten- 
tioa between the Christians and Infidels, tiU at last, having 

' Acta xxi. 1. y Journey from Aleppo to Jeru* 

" Acts xxi. 2, 3. salem, p. 53. 

* Act* xxi. 7. 
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PART II. clivers times changed its masters, it was by a long siege 
finally taken by the Turks, and ruined by them in such 
a manner, as if they had thought they could never 
take a full revenge upon it for the blood it had cost 
them, or sufficiently prevent such slaughters for the fu- 
ture. As to its situation, it enjoys all possible advan- 
tages both of sea and land. On its north and east sides 
ft is compassed with a spacious fertile plain; on the west 
k is washed by the Mediterranean sea, and on the south 
by a large bay extending from the city as far as mount 
Carmel. 

But notwithstanding all these advantages, it has never 
been able to recover itself since its last fatal overthrow. 
For besides a large kane, in which the French factors 
have taken up their quarters, and a mosque, and a few 
poor cottages, you see nothing here, but a vast and spa- 
cious ruin. It is such a ruin, however, as sufficiently 
demonstrates the strength of the place in former tiroes. 
It appears to have been encompassed on the land side 
by a double wall, defended with towers at small dis- 
tances ; and without the walls are ditches, ramparts, and 
a kind of bastions, faced with hewn stone. In the fields 
without these works we saw scattered up and down 
the ground several large balls of stone, of at least thir- 
teen or fourteen inches diameter, which were part of 
the ammunition used in battering the city, guns being 
then unknown. Within the walls there still appear se- 
veral ruins, which seem to distinguish themselves from 
the general heap, by some marks of a greater strength 
and magnificence. As first, those of the cathedral church, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, which stands not far from 
the sea-side, more high and conspicuous than the other 
ruins. Secondly, the church of St. John, the tutelar 
saint of this city. Thirdly, the convent of the Knigbto 
Hospitallers, a place whose remaining walls sufficiently 
testify its ancient strength. And not far from the con- 
wnt, the palace of the grand master of that Qi;der, the 
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magnificence of which may be guessed from a krge chap. v. 
■stair-cas^ and part of a church still reniaining in it; sect. il 
Fourthly^ some remains of a large church belonging to 
a nunnery^ of which they tell' us this memorable story« 
The Turks having oppressed this city with a long and 
furious siegCi at last entered it by storm. May 19, 1291. 
In which great extremity, the abbess of this nunnery, 
fearing lest she and those under her care might be forced 
to submit to such bestialities as are usual in cases of 
that deplorable nature, used this cruel but generous 
means for securing both her and them: she summoned 
all her flock ^together, and exhorted them to cut and 
mangle their faces, as the only way to preserve their 
virgin purity j and, to shew how much she was in earnest, 
she immediately began before them all to make herself 
an example of her own counsel. The nuns were so 
animated .by this heroical resolution and pattern of the 
abbess, that they began instantly to follow her example, 
cutting off their noses, and disfiguring their faces with 
such horrible gashes, as might excite horror rather than 
lustful desires in the beholders. The consequence of 
which was, that the soldiers breaking into the nunnery, 
and seeing, instead of those beautiful ladie^ they ex- 
pected, such tragical spectacles, took a revenge for their 
disappointed lusts, by putting them all to the sword: 
thus restoring them, as in charity we may suppose, 
to a new and inviolable beauty. But to go on, many 
other ruins here are of churches, palaces, monaste* 
ries, forts, &c. extended for more than half a mile in 
length ; in all which you may discern marks of so much 
strength, as if every building in the city had been con- 
trived for war and defence. This is the present state 
of Ptolemais, given us by an ingenious person, who saw it 
in 1697. 

From hence, having staid one day, St. Paul ^ with his 

« Acts xxi. 8. 
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FART II. company departed, and eame to Ceeaarea, where they 
j^^ were entertained by Philip the Evangelist, and one of 
St. Pnal the sevoi deacons* Having tarried here many days, they 
22J5^ went up thence » to Jerusalem, where Ae brethren re- 
and thence oeived them gla<fiy« 

to Jemsi* 
km* 

^^•*«-. •ActBXii. 15. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Si. PauVs Travels €md Voyages^ from his being sent a 
Prisoner to Rome, till his Martyrdom or Death. 

INOT long after his return to Jerusalem/St. Paul being 1. 
in the* Temple, was laid hold of by the Jews, as a man apprehend, 
that taught all men every where against the people of the«d and sent 
Jews, and against the law, and that place. And so great fo^FdiiL.^' 
was their rage against the Apostle, that they went about ^' ^- **• 
to kill him ; and had done it, had they not been pre- 
vented by the chief captain's coming with some soldiers 
to quell Ae uproar, who took him out of their hands, and 
commanded him to be carried to the castle. After some 
time the chief captain, Claudius Lysias, being informed of 
a ^ conspiracy of the Jews to kill St. Paul, ordered some 
soldiers to convey him to Felix, the then governor of Ju- 
dea, who resided at Csesarea. 

Accordingly the Boldiers took St. Paul, and brought 2. 
him by night to Antipatrisj a place formerly called Ca- J^^^"**'^" 
pharsalama^ but being rebuilt, or at least enlarged or 
beautified, by Herod, it was by him named Antipatris, in 
honour of his father Antipater. 

On the morrow the foot-soldiers returning to the castle 3. 
at Jemsalcmj left the horsemen that were sent to go with brought to 
St. Paul to CsBsarea. Where St, Paul being presented to Caesarea. 
the governor, and kept in a place called Herod's Judg* ' ' *^' 
ment-hall, and having been often heard by Felhc, and af- 
terwards by Porcius Festus, the succeeding governor ; and A. D. ss. 
kt length, being obliged to make his appeal to Csesar 
himstSi^ it was after some time <^ determined that he 
should be sent into Italy. Hereupon he, with certain 4^ 
other prisoners, was delivered to a centurion of Augustus's Being sent 
band, named Julius ; and they all went aboard a ship of go^s aboaid 

» Acts xxi. JT, &c. ^ Acts xxvii. 1 — 5. 

b Acts xxiii. 12—35. 
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PART U. Adramyttium, a sea-port town in Mysia in the lesser Asia, 
a ship of 'y*"8 over-against the isle Lesbos, or Metelin, and not &r 

Adramyt- fVom Troas. 

A?D.'58. Setting sail they took their course by ^ Sidon, and so 

under Cyprus, and then over the sea of Cilicia and Pam- 

Hc <»Inc8 P'^y'^^ ^^^ ^^®y ^^*"^® *^ Myra, a dty of Lyda. As for 

to Myim in Lycia, it was a province lying between Pamphylia to the 

^y*^ east, and Caria to the west, Lydia (or Asia proper in the 

Scripture sense) with Phrygia to the north, and the sea to 

the south. In this province it is, that the most famous 

and chief mountain of all the Asiatic continent begins^ 

named Taurus* 

The city Myra, at which St* Paul now touched, was 
the metropolis of the province of Lyci% when under the 
Romans ; and by consequence an archbishop's see, when 
Christian* St. Nicholas, one of the bishops hereof in the 
primitive times, is said to have been a great patron of 
scholars; his festival, annually holden on the sixth of De- 
cember, is celebrated in the church of Rome with several 
pastimes, and still in some schools here in ^ England, (as 
in that of Burford in Oxfordshire, saith my author,) for a 
feast and a play-day. 
5, At this place the centurion found a ship of ^Alexandria, 

Of Alexan- that was bound for Italy. For Alexandria is a city on 
the coast of Egypt, and was then one of the mo^ cele- 
brated marts in the world, and still is in sufficient repute 
for merchandize or trade. The great cause of the abate- 
ment of its trade has been the discovery of the passage to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, or on the 
south of Afiric* For before this discovery, the whole spice 
trade was carried into this part of the world through this 
city, the spices being brought from the East Indies up th^ 
Red sea to Egypt, and from thence by land on camels to 
Alexandria. It takes its name from Alexander the Great, 
by whom it was built and peopled with Greeks, imme- 



^ Acts xxvii. 1 — 5. ^ Acts xxvii. 6. 

^ Dr. Heylin*s Cosmogr. on the place. 
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diately after his conquest of Egypt. It was afterwards the OTAP. Vl. 
regal seat of the Ptolemies, whilst Egypt maintained the' " 

state of a kingdom ; and when it became a province of the 
Roman empire^ it continued the metropolis or principal 
city of it. It was adorned with many stately buildings^ 
of which the most memorable was the temple of Serapis, 
for sumptuous workmanship and magnificence of the fa- 
brick inferior to none but the Roman capitoK Here was 
also a noble library erected by Ptoletny Philadelphus, who 
had stored it with 700000, or as others, 500000 volumes ; 
and unfortunately burnt in the war between Julius Caesar 
and Pompey. The city is built on a promontory over- 
against the small isle of Pharos, which is now joined to the 
land, and a fort built upon it by the Turks for the security 
of the port. In this little isle the LXXII. Interpreters are 
said to have translated the Hebrew Bible into Greek, 
(from the number of the translators con^monly called the 
Septuagint,) and that in so many distinct cells or small 
apartments, and yet all of them to have agreed in the same 
words. The bishop of Alexandria has from the primitive 
times had the title of Patriarch. 

St. Paul being put into the ship of Alexandria, after f. 
many days s slow sail, came over-against Cnidus, a city ^J;*^ J*^^^^ 
standing on a promontory or foreland of the same -name, againstCnU 
in that part of the province of Caria, which was more "*' 
peculiarly called Doris. This city was remarkable for 
the worship of Venus, and for the celebrated statue of 
Venus, made by the famous artificer Praxiteles. 

The master of the ship, ^ wherein St. Paul was, designed, 8. 
it seems, to have taken the shortest cut to Italy, 8<uUng]^^^^Q^^ 
from the place where they now were over-against Cnidus 
directly westward, and so keeping to the north of Crete, 
But the wind not sufifering tbsm, they were obliged to 
alter their intended course of sailing, and to let the ship 
sail under the east and south coast of Crete, which is one 
of the noblest isles in the Mediterranean sea, being for- 

t Act3 xxvii. 7. . ^ Ibid. 
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PART n. merly styled Hecatompolis^ as having an hundred consi* 
derable towns or cities ; as also Macarios^ or Macaronesus, 
the Happy Island, from the goodness of the soil, and 
temper of the air. It is now commonly called Candia, 
from its principal town Candia, which was an archbishop's 
see, great, rich^ and populous, as long as it continued in 
the hands of the Venetians ; and stood the longest siege 
against the Turks of any place in the whole world, but was 
at last forced to submit in i66g. This isle lies over-against 
the mouth or entrance of the ^gean sea, or Archipelago, 
and at a pretty near equal distance from Europe, Asia, and 
Afric. The inland parts are very mountainous, yet fruit- 
fill, especially of wines called Muscadine; but it is defi- 
cient in com. It was very femous among the ancients on 
many accounts, but chiefly for being the place where, in 
the more early ages of the world, reigned Saturn, the 
father of Jupiter, who was bom here, and nursed secretly 
in the hill Ida. For by a compact made between Satura 
and his brother Titan, Satum being to enjoy the kingdom 
only for his own life, and all his male children to be mur- 
dered as soon as born ; Jupiter, by the care of his mother, 
was conveyed away and secretly nursed in the mountain 
aforesaid. 

Here abo reigned Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose 
laws were of so great repute among the Grecians, and 
who for their equity are feigned by the poets to be (toge- 
ther with .£acus) the judges in helL 

Here also was the so much celebrated labyrinth made 
by Dtedalus, so full of various windings and turnings, that 
it is said to have been impossible for one once got in, to 
find his way oat again, but by the help of a clew of 
thread. 

The inhabitants were formerly esteemed good seamen, 
but remarkably addictedf to lying, and some other vkes. 
Whence a swii^ing lie was wont to be calfed proverbially 
a Cretian lie. This and their other faults aHe struck at by 
the poet Epimenides, a native of this island, whose verse 
on this occasion is cited at large by St. Paul in his Epistle 
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to Titits^ chap. i. ver. la. They are also included in an- CHAP.vi. 
other proverb * above mentioned, being one of the three -■ 

nations, which began with a -ST, or in English C, and were 
worse than any others. 

On the eastern shore of this island is a promontory or 9- 
cape, called formerly Salraone \ and said still to retain ne,^*™*^ 
that name, which therefore is mentioned by the sacred 
writer ia St. Paul's coasting along this isle ; who tells ua 
withal, that they passed the said cape not without diffi- 
culty. 

Having passed it, they c^ime unto a place of the same 10. 
isle, called the Fair Haven, reasonably supposed to be the?'' ^"3 

• 1 « *•• coincs to 

same With, or at least a part of that coast of Crete, which the Fair 
is called by Stephanus the Fair Shore or Coast 5 who telbtoL^"^' 
us also, that there was adjoining a city or great village, 
which without doubt is that mentioned by the sacred 
writer, namely Lasea L 

The place where they now were (notwithstanding its ^^r 
fine name) being not a ^ commodious haven to winter in, scts^out for 
the centurion, upon the advice of the master and owner of '***?'^'^'. 

-,,- * ,1. « * ,^ an haven in 

the ship, but contrary to the advice of our Apostle St. Paul, Crete. 
departed thence, designing to reach, if they could by any 
means, to Phcenice, and there to winter, it being an haven 
of Crete, lying towards the south-west and north-west. 

Hereupon ^ when the south wind blew softly, supposing 12. 
that they had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they J'^J^^g""" 
sailed Close by Crete. But not long after there arising a island clan- 
tempestuous wind, they were forced to let the ship drive, 
which ran under a certain little isle on the south-west . 
coast of Crete, called Clauda. 

Here ® fearing lest they should fall into the quicksahds, 13. 
they struck sail, and let their ship drive again, the tempest tos^ w^A 
continuing for no less than a fortnight's time, and the**^"*?"^* 
ship being driven up and down in the Adria, that is, the up and 
Adriatic sea, whereby was denoted all the sea lying be- ^Xatlc* 

sea. 
> Chap. iv. Sect. 1. Numb. 6. ™ Acts xxvii. 12. 

k Acts xxvii. 7. " Acts xxvii. 13 — 16. 

1 Acts xxvii, 8. ° Acts xxvii. 17 — 37. 
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PART II. tyveen Crete and SicUy, together with the lower parts of 
^Italy. 
14. When the fourteenth night P was come, about mid- 
SokSlbut^'^^ the seamen perceived that they drew near to some 
all the per- land. Whereupon, to prevent fisdling upon rocks, they 
J^^^l^cast anchor, wishing for day. And when day was come, 
the isle Me- they could plainly see the land, but knew not what coun* 
**** try it was. However, discovering a certain creek, they 

were minded, if possible, to thrust the ship into it. To 
which end taking up anchor, and hoisting up the mainsail, 
they made for the shore. But felling into a place where 
two different streams or courses of the sea met, the ship 
ran aground; and the fore part stuck fast, but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence of the waves. Upon 
which, those that could swim, by the centurion's com- 
mand, casting themselves first into the sea, got to land ; 
and the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces 
of the ship, escaped likewise all safe to land, according to 
what St. Paul had foretold ; though there were no fewer 
than 276 persons in the ship. Being got to land, they un- 
derstood that the island was called MeUta% being so 
named by the Greeks (as is probably conjectured) from 
the abundance of honey, which this isle formerly yielded ; 
the word tneli in the Greek language denoting honey. It 
yielded likewise great abundance of cotton-wool, which 
they sow as we do corn. For the commodity of which 
wool, and the cloth made of it, the Romans had this isle 
in great esteem ; thinking themselves very happy, when 
they had gained it from the Carthaginians. Here is also 
no small store of excellent fruits, both for taste and colour. 
And yet the isle is situate wholly upon a rock, being not 
above three feet deep in earth ; and the strength of it de- 
pends on its rocky coasts and havens. It is computed to 
be not above twelve miles broad, and twenty long, distant 
from Sicily about sixty miles, and much more from the 
coast of Afric. For which reason it is very improperly 

9 Acts xxvii. t7— 44. ^ Acts xxviii. 1. 
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reckoned by some geographers among the African isles j chap. vi. 
nor can any other reason be assigned for the first occasion """""""^ 
hereof^ unless it was because it formerly belonged to Car- 
thage. It is now-a-days called Malta ; and is remarkable 
on account of its being granted to the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem by Charles V. after they were beaten but of 
the isle of Rhodes by the Turks in 1530 ; whence as they 
were before called commonly the knights of Rhodes, so 
are they now-a-days commonly called the knights pf 
Malta. These knights are in number 1000, of whom 500 
are to be resident in the island. The other 500 are dispersed 
through Christendom in their several seminaries, which are 
in France, Italy, and Germany. There was also a semi- 
nary for them in England, till it was suppressed by king 
Henry VIII. Over every one of their seminaries they 
have a Grand Prior, and they are said to have still among 
them a titular Grand Prior of England. The chief of the 
whole order is styled Great Master of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and the others are frequently styled 
Knights Hospitallers. Hence several places formerly be- 
longing to them here in England still retain somewhat of 
their title, being commonly called in short Spitals. 

It is now time to think of St. Paul again, who after 15. 
three months ' departed in another ship of Alexandria, J^i^f^ 
which had wintered in the isle, and whose sign was Castor Meiita to 
and Pollux; and landing next at Syracuse, he and his ^'^^"**^* 
company tarried there three days. This Syracuse was 
once the principal city of the whole island of Sicily, on 
the eastern coast whereof it lies. Nay, it was for some 
time the greatest and best city the Greeks possessed in any 
part of the world. It was very strong, and had a fine 
prospect from every entrance, both by sea and land. The 
port thereof, which had the sea on both sides of it, was 
for the most part environed with beautiful buildings ; and 
that part of it which was without the city was on both 
sides banked up and sustained with very fair walls of mar- 

' Acts xxviii. 11, 1?. 
X % 
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PART II. ble. Strabo tells us, it was about twenty^two miles is 
""■""■^^ circumference; and Livy and Plutarch acquaint us, that 
the spoil of it was almost equal to that of Carthage, when 
it was taken and sacked by Marcellus the Roman general, 
about two hundred and ten years before the birth of our 
Saviour. In storming this place, Archimedes, the most 
celebrated mathematician, was slain by a common soldier, 
whilst he was intent upon his mathematical studies. He 
is esteemed the first inventor of the sphere ; of which he 
made one of that art and bigness, that standing within it, 
one might see the several motions of the celestial orbs. 
He. made also divers military engines, which, durisg the 
siege of the city, very, muph galled the Romans. On ac- 
count of these his great endowments and abilities, Mar- 
cellus the Roman general was extremely concerned and 
grieved, when he was informed of his being killed, he 
having, as is said, given particular orders, that care should 
be taken of him, and no hurt or affront offered him. Af- 
ter its being destroyed by Marcellus, it did however re- 
cover agdn, and had three walls, three castles, and a mar* 
ble gate, and could set out twelve thousand horse, and 
four hundred ships. But it has never well recovered the 
blow given it by the Saracens in 884, who then razed it 
to the groi^nd. For whereas it was before an archbishop's 
see, it is now but a bishop's see, small, and not very po-. 
pulous. Mr. Sandys tells us, that it stands now on a little, 
isle, (which was only one of the four parts which com- 
posed it anciently,) having a strong castle well fortified, 
and was itself strongly walled, when he saw it, having two 
noble havens. 
Ig^ From hence St. Paul came to Rhegium % now Reggio, 

St.Pftui a sea-port at the toe of Italy, and opposite to Messina in 
^I^um Sicily. It is supposed to have this name given it by the 
in Italy. Greeks, as judging Sicily to have been broken off froin 
Italy by the sea hereabout. It is an archbishop's see, and 
very considerable at this day for trade, though it ha& been 

' Acts xxviii, 13. 
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formerly surprised and plundered several times by the Ma- CHAP. VI. 
hometans. 

Having staid one day at Rhegium^ the south wind ^7- 
blowing, St. Paul * came the next day to Puteoli, now Puteoii. 
called commonly Pozzuoli^ a city in Terra di Lavoro, (a 
province of the kingdom of Naples,) and a bishop*s see, 
under the archbishop of Naples. It stands upon an hill in 
a creek of the sea, and just opposite to Baiae on the other 
side of the creek, audi famous among the Roman writers. 
There are within the bounds of this city thirty-five natural 
baths, of difierent sorts of warm waters, very useful for 
the cure of several diseases; and from these baths or pits 
of water, called in Latin Putei, the town is thought to 
have taken the name of Puteoii. There are very many 
Roman antiquities and natural rarities in it, not easily to 
be found elsewhere. 

Finding some Christians at Puteoii, St. Paul staid there 18. 
a week, and then set forward in his journey to Rome,^^*^"^p^ 
being met in the way by some Christians » at Appii Fo- rum and 
rum, a place about fifty miles distant from Rome, and^avcms^^ 
thought to be so called from the same Appius that gave and so to 
name to the Appian Way. Others met St. Paul at the ^^^' 
Three Taverns or Inns, being places of reception or en- 
tertainment about thirty miles from Rome. St. Paul see- 
ing ^e Christians of Rome thus come to meet him, was 
greatly encouraged hereby, and gave God particular 
thanks on the occasion. Being conducted into the city of A. D. 58, 
Rome, the rest of the prisoners were delivered over to the ^^' 
captain of the guard ; but St. Paul was permitted (pro- 
bably at the request and recommendation of Julius the 
centurion, who brought him from Judea) to dwell in a 
private house, with a soldier to secure and guard him. 
In which manner he lived two whole years, receiving all 
that came unto him, and preaching the Gospel without 
any molestation. And here the sacred Scripture ends the 
account it gives us of St. Paul's travels and voyages ; and 

* Acts xxviii. 13. " Acts^xviii. 14—31. 
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PART II. therefore I might here end this chapter, the city of Rome 
being too well known, to need being described as to its 
situation; and affording too much copiousness of matter on 
other heads, to be here inristed upon. But howe?er I shall 
add in short (from the Rev. Dr. Cave^) the best account 
we have left us of St. Paul's travels and voyages, during 
the remaining part of his life. 

19- That St. Paul after two years custody was perfectly rc- 
p&ul'stra- stored to liberty, is agreed upon by learned writers; but 
vcis after vvhich way he directed after this the course of his travels, 

tbeaccount. ,,, . t» % • • -t t 

giyen in IS not absolutely certam. By some he is said to have re- 
5!l)! 6^ ^^^^ *"*^ Greece and the parts of Asia, upon no other 
61. ground (as is probably conjectured) than a few intima- 

tions in some of his Epistles that he intended to do so. 
By others he is thought to have preached both in the 
eastern and western parts, which is not inconsbtent with 
the time he had after his departure from Rome. But of 
the latter we have better evidence. An author beyond all 
exception, and St. Paul's contemporary and feUow-la- 
bourer, I mean Clemens, in his famous Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians expressly tells us, that being a preacher both in 
the east and west, he taught righteousness to the whole 
world, and went to the utmost hounds of the east and 
west. 

20- Probable it is, that he went into Spain, a thing which 
ported'to himself 7 tells us he had formerly once and again resolved 
come into on. Certain it is that the ancients * do generally assert it, 
Britain, without Seeming in the least to doubt of it. Theodoret 

and others tell us, that he preached not only in Spain, 
but that he went to other nations, and brought the Gos- 
pel into the Isles of the Sea, by which he undoubtedly 
means Britain, and therefore elsewhere reckons the Gauls 
and Britons among the nations which the Apostles, and 
particularly the Tent-maker, persuaded to embrace the 
law of Christ. Nor is he the only man that has said it i 

* See Life of St. Paul, p. 109, * Epiphan. Chrysost. Cyril. Ca- 

&c. tech. Athan. 

/ Rom. XT. d4. 28. 
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others ^having given in their testimony and sufTrage in CHAP. VI. 
this case. _— — 



To what other parts of the world St. Paul preached the 21. 
Grospel, we find no certain footsteps in antiquity, nor any JJVomc"* 
farther mention of him till his return to Rome^ which pro- and is be- 
bably was about the eighth or ninth year of Nero's reign. /^, p. 65. 
Here he met with Peter, and was together with him 
thrown into prison; no doubt in the general persecution 
raised against the Christians, under a pretence that they 
had fired the city. Besides the general, we may reasonably 
suppose there were particular causes of his imprisonment. 
Some of the ancients make him engaged with Peter, in 
procuring the fall of Simon Magus; and that derived 
the Emperor's fiiry and rage upon him. St. Chrysostom 
gives us this account; that having converted one of Nero's 
concubines, a woman of whom he was infinitely fond, and 
reduced her to a life of great strictness and chastity, so 
that now she wholly refused to comply with his wanton 
and inipure embraces; the Emperor stormed hgreat, call- 
ing the Apostle a villain and impostor, a wretched per- 
verter and debaucher of others, giving order that he 
should be cast into prison ; and when he still persisted to 
persuade the lady to continue her chaste and pious resolu- 
tions, commanding him to be put to death. How long 
he remained in prison, is not certainly known. At last his 
execution was resolved on. Being come to the place, 22. 
which was the Aquae Salvias, three miles from Rome, he fj*'"!^^*^" 
cheerfully gave his neck to the fatal stroke. For being a place of his 
Roman, he might not be crucified, and therefore he was ^*^<^*^'*^'** 
beheaded. From the instrument of his execution, the 
custom no doubt first arose, that, in all pictures and images 
of this Apostle, he is constantly represented with a sword 
in his right hand. 

He was buried in the Via Ostiensis, about two miles 23. 
from Rome; over whose grave about the year 318, Con- '^^13*^0^ 
stantine the Great, at the instance of Pope Sylvester, built rial. 

* Sophron, &c. 
X4 
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PART II. a stately church within a Seuih^ which Lucina, a nobk 
Christian matron of Roniey had long before settled upon 
that church. He adorned it with an hundred of the best 
marble columns^ and beautified it with the most exquisite 
workmanship; the many rich gifts and eiuk>¥nraent8, 
which he bestowed upon it, being particularly 8^ down in 
the life of Sylvester. This church, as too narrow and 
little for the honour of so great an Apostle^ Valentinian, 
or rather Theodosius the emperor, (the one but finishii^ 
what the other began,) by a rescript directed to SaUustius, 
praefect of the city, caused to be taken down, and a larger 
and more noble church to be built in the room of it : £ar- 
ther beautified (as appears from an ancient inscription) by 
Placida the empress, at the persuasion of Leo, bishop of 
Rome. What other additions of wealth, honour, or 
stateliness, it has received since, is not material to en* 
quire. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Of such Countries and other Places, as are mentioned, or re^ 
ferred to, in the Books of the New Testament, which 
follow after the Gospels, and fall not in with the Course 
of St. Paul's Travels. 

JL HERE are some few countries and one city, which fall 
not well in with the description of the course of St. Paul's 
travels ; and therefore remain to be here spoken of. They 
are most of them mentioned Acts ii. 9. where amongst 
those that came together and heard the Twelve speak, 
every man in his own language, on the day of Pentecost 
and upon the descent of the Holy Ghost, are reckoned 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, 

, I shall be^n with Mesopotamia, as lying next to Syria * 1. 
(already described) eastward, between the two ^^^^^^II^?" 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, whence it takes its name ; 
Mesopotamia in the Greek tongue importing as much as 
Mid- River Land. 

In the forementioned country, in the western or north- 2. 
west part thereof, on a river which runs into Euphrates, ^^^^^' 
lay the city Charran, mentioned by St. Stephen the proto- 
martyr, called ^ in the Old Testament Haran, and so 
named (as is thought) in memory of Haran the son of 
Terah, and brother of Abraham and fether of Lot, this 
being the place to which Terah removed when he left Ur 
of the Chaldees, and where he died. It was called, with 
a little alteration, by the Romans, Carras, and was made 
memorable on account of a great Overthrow they received 
here by the Parthians. 

Chaldsea, or the land of the Chaldaeans, out of which 3. 
Abraham originally came with his father, lie^ to the south Of Chal- 
of Mesopotamia, being divided from it by the river £u- 

b G«n. xi. 31, 32. 
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PART II. pbrates and Tigris, as is also Arabia Deserta^ However, 
^""■"~~ as the south-west part of Mesopotamia is by some c ancient 
writers ascribed to Arabia Deserta, so it seems the south- 
east part of it was reckoned sometimes as pertaining to 
Cbaldaea. On which account Ur, seated in Mesopotamia 
between Nisibis and Tigris, is not improbably conceived 
to have been the same with Ur of the Chaldees, the birth- 
place of Abraham ; and hereby is cleared what St. Ste- 
phen saith. Acts vii. 2, 3, 4. The God of glory appeared 
unlo our Jaiher Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, 
before he dwelt in Charran, and said, Get thee out of thy 
country, (^c^'-^Then came he out of the land of the Chal^ 
daeans, and dwelt in Charran. 
4. To the east of Chaldasa, on the other side of the river 

Of EUmy Euphrates, lay Persia, which in the more early times of 
of the the world was denoted by the word Elam, the word 
^^*°"^\ Persia being not used in the Old Testament before the 
prophecies of Ezekiel and Daniel, but the word Elam 
made use of to denote that country and people. And in 
the same sense, no doubt, is it to be understood in the 
forecited place of the Acts of the Apostles. Only it is to 
be observed, that the name does more properly belong to 
the region of Elymais in Persia; and that it seems to have 
been taken from Elam, one of the sons of Shem, who set- 
tled here. Gen. x. M. 
5^ To the north of Elam, or Persia more properly so 

Of Media, called, lay Media, or the country of the Medes, fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of the Old Testament, 
and particularly by the prophet Daniel, who lived when 
Bekhazzar the king of the Chaldaeans was slain, and Da- 
rius the Median took the kingdom; and who prospered 
in the reign of Darius, and of Cyrus the Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Darius, and founded the empire of Persia. This 
country doubtless took its name from Madai, one of the 
sons of Japhet, Gen. x. %\ 
6. To the east of Media lay Parthia, which for a longtime 

OfPtetbia. 

^ Xenoph. Cyr. Exped. 
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was only an appendix or i^purtenance of Media^ and so Chai^ 
together widi it devolved to the kings of Persia, and all ^^^ 
together brought under the Grecian yoke by^ Alexander 
the Great; under which it continued till Arsaces, a noble 
Parthian, wrested his own country, and the other pro- 
vinces lying east of Euphrates, out of the hands of the 
Greeks, and erected the Parthian kingdom. With the 
successors of Arsaces the Romans had several engagements, 
till at length the Parthians submitted themselves to Au- 
gustus Caesar and the Romans, so far as to receive for 
their kings such as should be appointed by the Roman 
emperor and senate. But this submission was of no long 
continuance. 

It will be requisite only to observe further, in reference 
to the before-mentioned provinces, lying to the east of 
Euphrates, viz. Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia; 
that there lived a great many Jews<^, probably descend- 
ants of those that were carried away captive by the kings 
of Assyria and Babylon ; whence it is that we find the in- 
habitants of these countries at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. 

But besides these, we find mentioned by the sacred 7. 
writer, the dwellers in the parts of Libya about ^^^w^-^a^cwe. 
Of which, lAbya in its largest acceptation is taken to de- 
note the whole Libyan or African continent, being the 
south-west part of the three general parts, into which the 
world was anciently divided. But in its proper accepta- 
tion Libya denotes the parts of the said continent lying 
along the Mediterranean sea, from Egypt eastward to the 
greater Syrtis, or Gulf of Sidra, westward. 

Within Libya Propria in the western part of it stood 
Gyrene, a city (tf great note, and once of such power, as 
to contend with Carthage for some preeminences. It 
was the chief city of this country, which is therefore 
styled by some Cyrenaica, and by the sacred writer para- 
phrastically, labya about Cyrene. The city itself is fa- 

^ Philo. Leg. ad Caiiun. 
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PART II. mous for being tbe birthplace of Eratosthenes the matfae^ 
"■"""**"" matician, Callimachus the poet, and, in holy Writ, of that 
Simon, whom the Jews compelled to bear ow* Saviour's 
cross. Nor need we wonder, that when Egypt, particu- 
larly Alexandria, abounded with such vast numbers of 
Jews, that fifty thousand of them were there slain at one 
time, there should be some colonies or proselytes of them 
in the neighbouring country of Libya properly so called, 
or Cyrenaica, some of whom should among others come 
up to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost. 

I have now gone through the Greography of the Hew 
Testament, having given an accoimt of the situation of the 
several countries and other places therein mentioned ; and 
withal having taken notice of such particulars as have 
rendered the places more remarkable; this mixture of 
History tending to take off the dryness of bare Geography, 
and to render the whole pleasant and entertaining, as well 
as lisefid to the reader. 
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MOST REMARKABLE PASSAGES 



ST. PAWS TRAVELS AND VOYAGES, »c. 

Which serves to shew the distinct Times of his said Travels 
and Voyages, and so to illustrate the History of the New 
Testament. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



A.D. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


33 


Our Lord's crucifixion^ resurrection^ and ascension. 
The descent of tke Holy Gkost^ or the day of the 

Pentecost^ or Whitsunday^ which was this year. 

May 24. 


34 


The office of deacons instituted. 

The persecution in which St. Stephen was stoned. 

Philip> the deacon and evangelist^ preaches at Sama- 
ria> and among others converts Simon Magus : as 
he did afterwards the Eunuch> and baptizes him. 


35 


Saul^ or St. Paul^ is converted^ and goes into Arabia. 


37 


St. Paul returns out of Arabia to Damascus, where 
he preaches Christ : for which reason the Jews 
there sought to kill him. 


38 


St. Paul escapes from Damascus to Jerusalem^ whence 
after fifteen days time he goes to Csesarea: thence 
to Tarsus. 


39 


St. Peter converts Cornelius. 


40 


Pilate having been banished A. D. 37. by the Em- 
peror Caligula,- to Vienne in France, now hangs 
himself. 
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A.D. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


40 


Herod the tetrarch of Galilee was likewise this year 
banished by the same Emperor to Lyons in France. 


41 


Barnabas is sent by the Apostles to Anttoch. 


42 


Barnabas fetches St. Paul from Tarsus to Antioch : 
where St. Luke was probably one of their disci- 
ples. 


43 


Disciples were now first called Christians at Antioch. 


44 


St. Paul and Barnabas come up to Jerusalem. 

St. Matthew probably about this time wrote his 
Gospel: and the Apostles left Jerusalem to go and 
preach in other countries. St. James was beheaded 
about the passover this year by Herod^ who dies 
himself not long after at Csesarea. 


45 


St. Paul and Barnabas set forth from Antioch to 
preach, and come to Cyprus, and so to Antioch in 
Pisidia. 


46 


St. Paul and Barnabas come to Iconium^ Lystra^ and 

Derbe. 
Timothy was now converted. 


47 


St. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch in Syria. 


48 


Now arises the controversy about circumcision at An- 
tioch. 


49 


St. Paul and Barnabas go up to Jerusalem about \i, 
where a council is held, and a synodical or canoni- 
cal epistle is agreed on. 


50 


St. Peter, Paul, and Barnabas were now all together 
at Antioch : where Paul withstood Peter j and a 
dissension arose between Paul and Barnabas about 
taking John surnamed Mark with them. 


51 


St. Paul with Silas and Timothy go through Pbrygia, 
Galatia, &c. to Thessalonica. 


52 


St. Paul goes from Thessalonica toBercBaand Athens, 
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A.D. 


HEMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


52 


and so to Corinth ; whence he is thought to have 
written his first Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


53 


St. Paul being still at Corinth is now thought to have 
written his second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


^4 


St. Paul leaving Corinth sails to Bphesus, whence he 
goes to Caesai'ea^ and so to the passover at Jerusa- 
lem. Thence he returns to Antioch in Syria, and 
through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus ; where he 
now makes a long stay. 


57 


I^t. Paul being still in Asia, probably at Ephesus, is 
now thought to write his /r^i Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and also that to the Galatians. And at the 
end of this same year, or beginning of the next, he 
is thought to have written his second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Leaving Ephesus on the account of Demetrius, he 
comes to Troas, and so through Macedonia into 
Greece, and probably into Corinth ; whence he is 
now thought to have written his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 


58 


St. Paul leaving Greece goes to Troas, and sails to 
Miletus, and thence to Phoenicia, and so comes to 
Jerusalem : where he is apprehended, and sent pri- 
soner to Caesarea. 


60 


After two years, being had before Festus and King 
Agrippa, St. Paul appeals to Caesar 5 and is sent to 
Rome, and cast on the isle Malta. 


61 


After three months stay at Malta, St. Paul comes to 
Syracuse, &c. and so at length to Rome, about Fe- 
bruary, in the seventh year of Nero. 


62 


St. Paul having been now two whole year's at Rome, 
wrote four Epistles, viz. to the Philippians, Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philemon. 


63 


Having now his liberty, St. Paul staid some time still 
in Italy, during which time he wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 
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A.D. 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


65 


St. Paul wrote h\s first Epistle to Timothy, and also 
that to Titus. 


67 


St. Paul now returning^ to Rome again, is taken and 
kept a close prisoner. Now he wrote his second 
Epistle to Timothy. 


68 


St. Paul, and also St. Peter, is said now to have suf- 
fered martyrdom at or near Rome. 


96 


St. John the Apostle wrote the Revelation ; and, after 
Domitian*s death, returned from the isle of Patmos 
to Ephesus. 


98 


St. John did now write his Gospel, at the request of 
the bishops of Asia. 
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NOTES 



OW THE 



FIRST PART OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 



OF THE 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



Chap. III. Sect. ii. §. la. 

Once more^ the prophet Jeremiah^ foretelling the taking 
of Babylon hy Cyrus the Great y has this expression^ ch. li- 
ver. 27. Call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat 
and Minniy &c.] I cannot omit observing^ that it is not alto- 
gether improbable^ that the name Armenia might be 
made up of Ararat and Minni^ or Menni^ as it is written 
by some. And it is plain, that the Syriac interpreter of 
Jeremy did take Menni to denote Armenia; as also did 
the Chaldee paraphrast Jonathan. 

Chap. III. Sect. il. f • 4$. 

I must now speak something of the colonies ofMagogJ] I 
look upon this to be a proper place to take notice, that al- 
though the Swedish historians may with some probability 
esteem themselves to be colonies of Magog, yet it seems 
very absurd for them to go about to shew the world, that 
the kingdom of Sweden is the most ancient kingdom in Eu- 

Y3 
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rope, and that this country was after the deluge sooner 
stored with inhabitants than the other parts of Europe. 
Forasmuch as it is not likely^ that the first planters of Eu- 
rope should settle themselves in the more northern and 
unfruitful parts^ of it, before they had stored or filled the 
more southern and fruitful countries of it. 



Chap. III. Sect. iv. §. 24. 

That the Caphtorim were situated near to the Casluhim, 
txjc.] I am not ignorant that sora» learned men, particu- 
larly Bochart, contend, that the Caphtorim were seated 
in Cappadocia, and prove this by several instances out of 
Oriental writers, by whom the Cappadocians are denoted 
by the word Caphtorims. But then this does not prove 
that Cappadocia wasjirst planted after the flood by the 
Caphtorims, which is what we are speaking of here. All 
that is proved by the citations out of the said Oriental 
books, is only thus much, viz. that a colony of the Caph- 
torim did in process of time possess themselves of Cappa- 
docia, having subdued the descendants of Japhet; just as 
another colony of the Caphtorims did possess themselves 
of that tract of Canaan, which is called in Scripture by 
the name of the land of the Philistines^ having subdued 
the first planters of that tract, the descendants of Ca- 
naan* 

Chap. V. §. 3. 

Being thus occasionally trained up to the art of war, 
&c.] 1 cannot forbear observing here, that, agreeably to 
what is here supposed, concerning the manner how Nim- 
rod came to be a good warrior, the great philosopher and 
general Xenophon does particularly advise, that young men 
should not slight hunting, because hereby they might he- 
come Jiiter for the soldiery. See his Kuviyysrix. or Tract of 
Huntings chap. ii. sect. i. Oxford edition, 8vo. 
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Chap. yill. §. 4. 

And it seems very probablcy that there was a remarkable 
oak in or near this plain of Moreh.'] Indeed, upon further 
consideration, I think it most probable to suppose, with 
the learned Mr. Mede, that the Hebrew word, which we 
translate here an oak, does rather denote a grove or plan- 
tation of oaks. For, as the said learned person observes, 
here God appeared first unto Abraham upon his coming 
into the land of Canaan, and made him a promise of giv- 
ing the said land unto bis seed : whereupon Abraham built 
an altar there unto the Lord. On which account, this 
place was held in great esteem ever after by the descend- 
ants of Abraham ; insomuch that Joshua judged this the 
most proper place to assemble the Israelites together, in 
order to renew their covenant with God a little before his 
death, as we read, Josh« xxiv. and also we are informed 
ven a6. of the same chapter, that, after the solemn renew- 
ing of the covenant, Joshua took a great stone, and set it up 
ih^e {under an oak, rather) in or by the oak-grove, that 
was by the san4ituary of the Lord. From which last clause 
Mr. Mede very judiciously infers, that, since this was ne- 
ver the settled place of the ark, it therefore follows, that 
here was a proseucha, or oratory, i. e. a place of prayer, in 
those early time^ ; it being made choice of for such reli- 
gious worship on account of God's appearing here first to 
Abraham in the land of Canaan, and of Abraham's here 
building the first altar to God, after his coming into Ca- 
naan. That here was a grove of oaks, not only a single 
oak, is furtlwr probable, from what we read. Gen. txi. 33. 
And Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, and called 
there on the name of the Lord. Where we learn that 
Abraham did plant a grove about the pl^ce he had set 
apar^ for a proseuaha ; and that probably in resemblance 
of the grove near Sichem, where God first appeared to 
him after his coming into Canaan. See note on §« 4%. 

Y4 
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Cbap.VIIL§.3i. 

Where by Gilgal is not to Be understood the place near 
the river Jordan, &c.] This is said in conformity to the 
opinion more generally receivedj which I intended to 
have enlarged upon^ when I came to the geography of the 
book of Joshua. But being come to the describing such 
places as are mentioned in the said book of Joshua, upon 
more mature consideration, I perceived reason not to de- 
fend the generally received opinon, forasmuch as by Gil- 
gal might be well understood the place commonly so 
called in Scripture, for the reason alleged^ Part II. chap, 
iv. §. 47. 

Chap. VIII. §. 42. 

It is remarkabk in holy Scripture for Abraham* s enter ^ 
faining there three angels under an oakJ] It is very proba- 
ble, from what has been before observed on §.4. of this 
chapter, concerning the oak in the plain of Moreh near 
Sichem, that this oak in the plain of Mamre near Hebron 
was also a grove oj oaks, rather than a single oak. As for 
the single oak, which is here observed to be had in great 
veneration in the time of Constantine the Great, it is 
scarcely to be imagined, that it was one of the oaks that 
was growing there in the days of Abifaham, but of a 
much later growth. 

Chap. VIII. §. 47^ 

And first, to begin with the two bounds here assigned,,{Yht» 
of the extent of dominion promised to the seed of Abfa- 
ham,)yrom the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates.'] This promise was actually fulfilled in the 
days of David and Solomon ; concerning which latter we 
are expressly told, i Kings iv. 2j. that he reigned over all 
kingdoms, from the river unto the land of the Philistines, 
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and unto the border of Egypt; and ver. 94. that he had 
dominion over all on this side the river, from Tiphsah even 
unto Azzah. By comparing which texts with God's pro- 
mise herein^ Gen. xv. 18. it is evident, that by the river, or 
great river, is meant the Euphrates 5 and by the river of 
Egypt, a river separating the land of Egypt from the land 
of Canaan, or of the Philistines, and running near unto 
Azzah or Gaza. 
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SECOND PART OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 



OF THE 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



Chap. I. §.6. 

1 HE inhabitants (viz. of Egypt) were looked upon by the 
Heathen worlds as the first inventors of geometry ^ arith- 
meticy astronomy i (Sc."] Among several other author^ that 
might be cited^ I shall content myself to allege here those 
verses of the geographer Dionysius Afer, who, speaking of 
the Egyptians, thus expresses himself, ver. ^33, &c. 

0» nrpwTOi fitoTOio hig^a'avTO xsKiu^eg* 
Upooroi y i/tfpofvro^ .einip^uvTO Scpirpe, 
Ko) (Tiropov l^trruTifig uwip auXaxo^ aurXaxravro. 
Ilpcoroi St ypafjLfAr,(ri WXov SiCjXfTp^avro, 

Chap. I. §. 45. 

JVhere by the expression^ (viz. of the prophet Ezekiel, 
chap. xrix. ver. lo.) JFVom the tower ofSyene even unto the 
border of Cushy is denoted the whole length of Egypt, from 
the south end of it, w/iere stood Syene, to the north end or 
north-east end, where it bordered upon Cush or Arabia."] 
And this, by the way, is a very good argument, that by 
Cush in the Old Testament is not denoted Ethiopia in 
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Afric; forasmuch a3 the African Ethiopia lies south of 
Egypt, and indeed joins on that side to the part of Egypt, 
where Syene was situated ; so that if Cush denoted Uie 
African Ethiopia, the expression. From the tower of Syene 
even unto the border of Cush, would have denoted only a 
small part of Egypt; and the word even (whereby is de- 
noted the great extent from the tower of Syene to the 
border of Cush) would be very improper. 



Chap. I. §. 54. 

The geographer Dionysius Periegetes expressly tells us, 
that the Nile was otherwise called Siris by the Ethiopians.'] 
See ver. 223. of the said author. And in the following 
verses is taken notice of, what is observed in the following 
paragraphs, concerning the land of Egypt being enriched 
by the overflowing of the Nile. 

Chap. VI. §. II. 

The Hebrew words differ but in one letter."] Namely, the 
letters of the word Gilboa are a gimel, lamed, beth,- and 
ain; and the letters of the word Gilead are the same, ex- 
cepting that instead of a beth it hath a daletk) so that 
transcribers might easily mistake one word fbr the other. 
I take the more notice of this difference Jiere, because not 
only in the place of the book here referred to, but also in 
the errata, the printer has made the same mistake ^ by 
putting an Hebrew tzade, instead of an ain, in both 
words. 

Chap. VL §. 16. 

It is not certain, whether the house of Millo denotes a 
place, or not.] Of the importance of the word Millo, see 
more Part III. of the Geography of the Old Testament, 
chap, iir §• lb. 

a The edition of 1712 is here referred to. 
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THIRD PART OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 



OLD TESTAMENT. 



Chap. I. Sect. ii. §. 12. 

j1 BOUT (me hour and a quarter's distance from Bethlehem 
southward^ are shewn those famous fountains ^ pools, and 
gardens, which are said to have been the contrivance and 
delight of king Sohmon.'] What are here tailed pools by 
Mr« Maundrell> are by Le Bruyn^ or at least by his Eng- 
lish translator^ called water-houses. 

Chap. I. Sect. ii. §. 22. 

-> Whilst Dfivid^ staid herey^he went up 9 and invaded the 
G^$kurit^§yand the Gezrites or G€Tiifites,.and Jimalekites.] 
TJie r^s^on^ why I ^peak only of the Gezrites or Gerzites 
in this, paragr^pby was^ because a^ the Amalekites are be- 
fore spqk^n pf^ 150, when I wrote thjs, I esteemed the Ge- 
dauritesito be tJbe ^ame with the inhabitants of the city 
m4 king40|B of. iGesh^r^ elsewhere iBpokea of. But I have 
slpcetobA^r^jthat tbe^e Gesburites berp^ mention^ are 
90t,th$),s4jp[)^ with^ but distinct frppi the inhabitants of the 
city^ai;&4 kmgdoin:Of Qe6b^r9 lying to.the oorlh pr north- 
east qC the land of Israe}, find Spoken of afterwards^ chap, 
ii. §. 31. Namely, these Gesburites are the same as those 
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taken notice of. Josh. xiii. 2,, 3. where it is said^ This is the 
land that yet remains : (viz. unconquered) all the borders of 
the Philistines^ and all Geshuri,Jrom Sihor, which is before 
Egypt f even unto the borders ofEkron northward. Whence 
it is evident, that the Geshnri here mentioned was a tract, 
or people, situated on the south-west of Canaan, and ad- 
joining to the Philistines. Which situation is exactly 
agreeable to the circumstances of the narrative concerning 
David's expedition, mentioned in this place of the book of 
Samuel. 



Chap. II. §. 2. 

I take this to be a proper place to speak of the ancient 
state of Jerusalem, Sec.] To what is already said, in the 
place here referred to, concerning the ancient state of Je- 
rusalem, it may be useful to add here the following par- 
ticulars; viz. that whereas -some make the palace of king 
David to have stood in the very middle of the city of David^ 
this seems not to have been a situation so proper for it, 
as to suppose it rather to have stood on one side of the said 
city, and that either on the west or south side, or rather 
much about the south-west angle of the said city. Foras- 
much as by such a situation the palace would not only be 
freer from the noise of the city, but would also be more 
pleasant, having a free prospect into the country, or fields^ 
on the south and west side. And further, by such a situa- 
tion is rendered more intelligible that expression of David's 
building round about from Millo {and inward, or rather) 
even to his own house. Namely, thereby seems to be meant, 
that all the south part of the city of David, which lay be- 
tween the palace and the house of Milk), was built by 
David, at hb own charge, and for his own use, and several 
offices. Whereas the other part, lying on the north side 
between the palace and the house of Millo, was built by 
such persons as had a mind to build thereon ; and con- 
sequently was built and inhabited by tradesmen and such 
like persons : this part of the new city being fittest for 
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trade^ as lying between the old city and the other part of 
the new, where the court was, and the houses of the great 
persons belonging to the court. And according to this 
situation of the house of Millo, it was also very proper, 
either for a house to hold public assemblies in, as lying 
much about the middle of the whole city of Jerusalem, or 
else for a house of armoury, or kind of citadel, as com- 
manding both the old and new city, and also the temple 
itself. Howsoever, all that is here offered being only con- 
jecture, the reader is entirely left to himself, to embrace 
what is here said, or any other opinion, which seems more 
probable to him. 

Chap. II. §. 49. 

The city ofAroer.] As we have this city called in Scrip- 
ture, the city in the midst of the river, so we find cities, 
both among the Greeks and Latins, bearing names of the 
like importance. For such I take the Greek name Am- 
phipolis to be, and the Latin Interamnium. 
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NEW TESTAMENT; 

OR, 

OUR SAVIOUR'S JOURNEYINGS* 

Chap. L §. 164 

By the Queen of the South is to be understood the Queen 
ofSheba, (i Kings x. i.) which Shela was the capital city 
of a considerable kingdom in the most southern part qfjira* 
bia.] I am not ignorant that there are some, who take 
tbb Sbeba to have lain in the African Ethiopia. But con- 
.ceming the erroneousness of this opinion^ see Part lit. 
chap. iii. §• 8, of the Hbtorical Geography of t^e Old 
Testament. 

Chap. n. §. 4* 

There will be a more proper occasion to speak of this city 
(viz. Jerusalem) elsewhere.^ See Part III. chap. ii. §. 9. 
of the Historical Geography of the Old Testament. 

Chap. III. §. 7. 

The reader is not to wonder, that he finds what ia here- 
said of the Temple not exactly agreeing to the draught of 
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the Temple given from Villalpandus in Part III. eh. iii. 
§. 4. of the Historical Geography of the Old Testament. 
For there are several particulars, wherein the learned are 
not agreed, and which cannot be determined from Scrip- 
ture. For instance : some will have the court of the Gen-- 
tiles to be added by Herod, as is here related : but others 
assert, that in the first Temple built by Solomon there was 
such a court; and among these is Villalpandus. And in- 
deed this seems to be the most probable opinion. 



Chap. V. §. 10. 

To which our Lord subjoins the indispensable necessity that 
lies on all Christians to partake of the sacrament in order to 
obtain eternal happiness :fdr^ saith oiir Lord, Fbrlly, verily, 
I say unto you. Except ye eat (not only by believing in me 
crucified, but also ^crameittally) the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you, John vi. 
53 •] That these words df .dur Saviour are to be under- 
stood (though not solely or exclusively of believing in 
Christ crucified, yet alsoj of partaking of the Euchariif, is 
confirmed by St. Cyprian, in his exposition of the L6rd*s 
Prayer. And, indeed, there cannot a more rational ac- 
count be given, why our Saviour Should thus distinctly ex- 
press himself as to the eating kis flesh (or bod^) and dfinR- 
ing his blood, than that he designed thereby to denote the 
two parts of the Eucharist. As for the commdh objectibii, 
that the Eucharist was not then instituted,when our Saviokr 
spoke these words, it is, I tl^ink, of no manner of force ; 
and will prove as well against the necessity of believing 
Christ's crucifixion being intended iii these vvords, ifio^as- 
miich as Chrisk was not thek crucified, vi^hen he spake 
these words. To pass by a great deal more that ihi^'t be 
offered to prove, that our Saviour's discourse in John vi. 
concerning eating hisfU^h^ and drinking his blood, is to be 
understood of receiving the Eucharist, I shall content my- 
self here to observe but one jpartJcular relating thereto. 
It is then evident, that what gave occasion to thiis did- 
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coulee of o6r Savfa»i^, was the Jewswjing^ tlfat tk^Jk^ 
ikers eat mtinna in iihe wiUem^s^ &c* Now, k is evident^ 
from I Oofi X. 5^ 4. that the ^cmna was formierry, as the 
sacrameirial bread is now,a symboi of Christ's body; and 
the water thAt Sowed from the rock wias fbrmwly^ as the 
tocmmehtal ^ine is ntJw> a symbol oi- sign of Christ's 
bloodv For the ApoMte asserts, in the fordcitcd textsi that 
the TsrtelHes did €ttt the sathe spiritual meaty Artd drinlt the 
smie ^kkml drink, as dd wfe Christians in the Eucharist^ 
(for thAt Ais^ ifr referred to is evident fronl ver, i4S; of the 
fbredted ^hapt^er,*) what then could fee more nattwaH 
than ftjr lo^r Saviotir to take occasion, from th« /ewb mcni 
tionbg their &ther)5 eating mahna^ to inistrmjt thetia, tfait 
the sM, mknna was tto other than a sftc^ameiital type or 
symbol of bis^^A^ or h^, nMehke should givefo^ lite 
UJhofth» tJuwrld. Agreeably hereunto our Baviour feays, 
John vi. 55* My flesh is ment inde^d^ and niy blood is drink 
indeed. Whire it is obseHable^ that the word rendered 
by us itideisd is elAijafl^* And^ therefore, as by ifex^^««, 
John i* 17* is denoted rmlityy in Opposition to typical re-^ 
presentations 5 so by Axijd^f, John vi* $$. i^ to be uhder^ 
stood the like- Whehce oar Saviour's vrords amount to 
this: M^ flesh, or body^ is the real me&i, kfkereofmmna 
urns bnhf a type; a^d likewise my blood is the real drink^ 
wherenftke water that ftotped out of the rock was only a 
l!ype. Wherefore, since matina was no other than sacrft*> 
mental breid^ and the watei* of die rock ho other than sa^ 
cramental drink, when our Saviour takes occasion from 
the mention of manna to instruct them, that, except they 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his Hood, they 
had no life in them; either these words must be under* 
stodd of sacrttmentdl eating and drinking, bv elte they are 
altogether for»gti to the purpose. And here, by the way, 
we have another consideration, which offers itself, and 
quite takes away the force of the above-mentioned ob* 
jeotidn* For althoagh the Ghristifin Euchdrist was ndt 
then itistitnted, yet the Jewish Eucharist had been long 
before instituted, ^nd was then in use, viz. the euoharisticd 
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sacrifices^ the parts whereof were symbols of Christ's body 
and blood, as are the bread and wine in the Christian sa* 
crifice. Wherefore, when our Saviour says to the Jews^ 
Except ye eat the fleshy &c* he may very well be under- 
stood to denote thus much to them, viz. that. Except^ 
when they did eat and drink of their legal eueharistical 
sacrifices, they did eat and drink of them as sacramental 
symlols of his flesh and blood, their eating and drinking 
was of no use or benefit to them, or would avail them no- 
thing towards the attainment of eternal life. So that, in 
i^hort, the great lesson our Saviour then taught the Jews^ 
and which they were then capable of understanding, was 
this, that even their sacrifices, which they laid such stress 
im, were of no benefit to them, but as they derived their 
worth from him, of whose body and blodd they were 
symbok, and consequently representations of his merito- 
rious death. A great deal more could be added, would 
it not be improper in this place; where I have rather 
insisted too long already upon a point, which falls in here 
only by the by. But I could not forbear saying thus 
much in asserting the true scope and importance of the 
forementioned words of our blessed Saviour, in reference 
to the necessity of receiving the sacrament; which, as it is 
a duty of the highest importance, so the Devil has shewn 
a master-piece of his wiliness and cunning, in bringing 
things so about, as to make this text not to be understood 
in a sacramental sense, even by many learned arid pious 
men. 



Chap. VI. §. i. 

. The island of Tyfe, in its natural state, seems to have been 
of a circuUx/r figure, containing not more than forty acres of 
ground.] It must be observed, tliat Mr. Maundrell (whose 
words these are) says, that the isle of Tyre in its natural 
state seems to have been circular, and to have contained 
no more than forty acres. Whereby he plainly intimates, 
that by artificial methods the isle had be^n enlarged, and 
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conficquendy might contain a very large and populous 
city, without any contradiction or repugnancy to what he 
says of it. 

Chap. VL §. 15. 

He sent two of his disciples to the village over^against 
them, to fetch him an ass with its foal, our Lord determin- 
ing to ride upon t/iem.'] It is observable, that the words 
of the prophecy of Zechariah, which were fulfilled by this 
action of our Saviour, expressly run thus : Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion j^^-'-'^lehold, thy king comet h unto thee 
■ ■ riding upon ah ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass, 
Zech. ix. 9* And as it is here foretold, that the Messiah, 
or Christ, should come to Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, 
and a colt, the foal of an ass; so St. Matthew expressly> 
relates. Matt. xxi. 7. that the disciples having brought the 
ass and the colt, which our Saviour had sent them for, put 
on them their clothes, and set him (i. e. Christ) on them. 
Now the relation of St. Matthew thus literally agreeing 
with the prophecy of Zechariah, and both expressly as- 
serting, that our Saviour rode upon the ass as well as her 
eolt ; I cannot see any good reason, why the foremen- 
tioned texts should not be understood in their literal plain 
meaning, rather than to seek for salvos by figurative ex- 
pressions, only because in the other Evangelists there is 
mention made only of Christ's riding upon the colt. It 
being said by the other Evangelists, that Christ rode upon 
the colt, does not imply any necessary contradiction-to his 
riding also upon the ass; and therefore both the relations 
may be true in a literal sense : Christ might ride part of 
the way upon the one, and the remaining part upon the 
other. And since he might do so, it seems much more 
rational and modest, to suppose he did so in agreement to 
the prediction of Zechariah, and the relation of St. Mat- 
thew, than to suppose the contrary, because we cannot 
conceive any good reason for his changing the beast he 
rode on in so little a way. In my opinion it is a very 
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good reaaon for hk so doing, that he might thereby ex* 
actly fuHil the foreczted^ fHcopbeoy« In a word^ I think it 
is esteemed by all judicious persons the safest and feirest 
way to understand Scripture in its literal acceptation, 
whenever there is not ^n jab^olu^Q necessity, which there 
is not here, for understanding it in a figurative sense. 
There is much a like tastanoe in neferenqe to what is re* 
lated concerning our Savioui^B bearing his oroas: for St. 
John xix. 17. relatM, that Ae, ^i. e. Christ htmself,) bearing 
his crossj went forih, &c. whereas imotber Evaqgelist re- 
lates, how as they came outj they found 4i man of Gyrene, 
Simon by name: him they compelled to iear his cross. 
Matt* xxvii. 32. And so also St. Luke xxiii. 06^ Now how 
is thb diversity of relation solved by Expositors ^ W)iy, by 
supposing both relations to be literally tme^ iaa^oiach as 
our Saviour bore or carried his cross some part of the 
way himself, till he wasable tocarry it no further, when 
the Jews compelled Simon to take tt up. Now methinks 
after the same manner ^^actly may the. different relations 
concerning our Saviour's riding to Jerusalem be best 
s<dved« Apd therefore. I^ wonder there should be any Ex- 
po^tors, that should in this last<:ase rather betake theov- 
selves to poor salvos, by figures, than understand the texts 
4>f Zechariah and St. Matthew in a literal sense. 
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NEW TESTAMENT; 



OR, 



St- PAUL'S TRAVELS. 



Chap. I. §. 3. 

It is no improbable conjecture, that St. Paul after Ijus conr 
version withdrew into the deserts of Arabia, there to receive 

the knowledge qfthe Gospel^ ^^ ^f^^h ^Aty being done, 

.he returned to Dafnascus,a7id aft^this his return, strgight- 
way preached^hrist in the synagogues,] Though St. P^Fs 
withdrawing into Arabia be not naentioned. Acts h. yet 
the probability of the conjecture above mentioned is 
founded on tbis^ that St. Paul expressly tells us» Gal. i. 
ijr— 18. that whmit had pleased God to reveal his Son unto 
^iim, that he migbi preach him among the Gentiles, he 
imimdiatgly amfierred not with flesh and blood, nor went 
up unto Jerusakm^—bui into Ar^hia. Where it is reniark^ 
^bk^ that the very same word a^eoo^ is used here by the 
Apostle, when^he^ays, htni^imi, immediately or presently, 
conferred i^ with:flesh and blood, as is used by St. Luke, 
Acts iic. 19. where it is said, that St. Pai4 tv^fo)^, prejsently, 
preached Christ in the sytiagdgues at Damascus $ and 
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whence some draw an argBment, that St. Paul preached 
in the synagogues at Damascus, before he went into 
^ Aiabia. Whereas the other opinion seems much more 
probable, from what is said, Gal. i. For, i. here St. Paul 
expressly relates, that he did go into Arabia, and return 
again to Damascus, and then go to Jerusalem. Wherefore, 
since this journey into AtMsl is not mentioned Acts ix. 
but it is there only taken notice of, how upon the Jews 
lying in wait for him, he escaped them by being let down 
the wall of Damascus in a basket; and that having so 
escaped, he came to Jerusalem; hence it is most pro- 
bable, that St. Paul's going into Arabia was before his 
leaving Damascus this time, mentioned in Acts ix. Be* 
cause the reason which niade St. Paul leave Damascus 
that time, which is mentioned in Acts ix. would scarce let 
him think it advisable to return to Damascus. But, odly, 
the Apostle declares, Gral. i. i%. that he received not the 
Gospel from man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ; 
and this is most probably thought to be the meaning of 
the expression, ver. i6. 1 conferred not with flesh and blood, 
i. e. I conferred not, or consulted not, with any man to 
inform myself of the doctrine of the Gospel. For the next 
words fc^lowing evidently require such an acceptation, 
viz. nor went I up to Jerusalem to them that wereApostUs 
before me. Where by the connection, nor went I up, &c. 
with I conferred not. Sec. plainly is denoted one and the 
same subject or business ; i. e. that, as St. Paul vi^nt not 
up to Jertisalem to those that were Apostles before him, 
to be instructed in the Gospel; so neither did he confer 
with any one at Damascus concerning die doctrine of die 
Gospd. And that hy flesh avid blodd is here denoted a$ty 
man, seems probable from Matt. xvi. 17. where our Sa- 
viour sa^ to Peter, thsd flesh and blood had not revealed it 
to him, i. e. not any man. Wherefore, 3dly and lasdy, 
it being evident from what has been said, that St. Paul 
did receive his instruction in die Gospd by revelation 
from Christ ; and St. Paul expressly telling us. Gal. i. 16. 
that immediately (after the vision, and his being restored 
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to tight) he conferred not with flesh and Uood, nor went 
up to the other Apostles^ but w«t into Arabia $ it seems 
an (^nion very well grounded^ that what St. Paul went 
into Arabia for, was to receive instruction in the nature of 
the Go^l, by revdation from our blessed Saviour hiin» 
self I and also that he went into Arabia^ iddliof , presently^ 
or immediately after the restitution (tf his si^t; and so 
before he ever preached at Damascus. And surely the 
word immediately does refer not only to^ Icot^erred «a/. 
Gal. i. i6w but also to, nor went lup, fitfc but J went into 
Arabia^ ver. 17. So that St. Paul expressly asserts, that, 
gv^ieoSf immediately (as soon as he was able, i. e. had re- 
covered his strength, and sight) he went into Arabia; uid, 
consequently, what is said. Acts ix. 20. of his pr^ching 
immediately in the synagogues at Damascus, cannot be 
rationally understood, till after his return to Damascus. 

Chap. II. §• 9. 

Hence St. Paul being bred up in his youth in the schools 
of Tarsus, became so* well acquainted with Heathen 
authors.] Since it is not rational to suppose miraculous 
knowl^ge, where a thing may be known by ordinary 
means; and since we do not find that the reading of Hea^ 
then authors was encouraged, if allowed of, at Jerusalem; 
hence it is most probable to suppose, that St.' Paul attained 
the knowledge he had of Heathen writers at Tarsus, 
where he was bom, especially this betog an ancient uni^ 
versity, or seat of literature. Nor does any thing related 
in the history of the Acts contradict this opinion. For 
surely St. Paul might be taught school-learning at Tarsus, 
in his younger years, or while he was a boy, and yet, 
when be came to be about sixteen, be brought up in Je- 
rusalem at the feet of Gamaliel. And whereas it is said. 
Acts xxvi. 4. My manner of life from my youth, which was 
at the first among my oum nation at Jerusalem, know all 
the Jews. The Greek whereof is this : T^v fttv h filanrh 
(MV T^v Ix veorijro^, r^v dnr* ocf^ris yeyofi^yi}V h r^ Idvfi fjLOV h 
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*l9qdffoi^^$f lawrt wan^i o\ 'Sfftoibi. Where the exprnncm 
r^ i» m^aproi does^ I thiok^ tndy import thus maoh, viz. 
that tbe Jews jof Jerusalem did koow bis maiuier ctf life 
(aot horn bis obildhood^but oiily)^4m Ids youih, u e. 
after be came to be aixteen or tbereaboutSt And the 
pther expressions id^ imf ifx,^^ ywopAn/fit h ref iSytt jc«ou kf 
"UparvJjjfiM^ does, I think, truly impoct this^ via. that 
though net btfore^ y^t he had fnom Jthe pery heginrdng of 
bis youth Jived fit Jerusalem* So that nddier does tfcia 
t^ct, if sightly understood, oontmn any thing repugnant 
to the opinion embraced by leanied men, that St. Paul 
was taught tthe Heathen authors at Tarsus, while he waa 
a boy, or in the former part of bis yotdh, taken fau^ly, 
and as it ^s fiequendy,.to denote all one's younger years. 

Chap. VII. §. 5. 

This country (viz. Media) doubtless took its name from 
Madaij one of the sons ofJaphetJ] This is the opinion ge- 
nerally received, and at first view Jeema most prbbable, by 
nsaaon, not only* of die ^nity between Madai a^d Media, 
butialao.of the use of .the .word Madai in the Hebrew Bible, 
to denote always .the country we call, &6m t^ Greeks 
aod liatins. Media. But upon further inquiry I have 
found^ reason to oened^r ftot^ this .opinion, and rather to 
embrace anotheiv wl^ich the readcar will £nd largely in- 
fliy^ jon in my Historical Geograi^y of Jjbe Old Testa- 
q^t^:P>art I. chap. iii. aect. ii. §« 4^, 49,.&e. 
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A GENERAL 

ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

OF ALL THE SEVERAL 

COUNTRIES, CITIES, TOWNS, RIVERS, 
MOUNTAINS, &c. 

Described in the Historical Geography either of the 
Old or New Testament. 



ABARIM Moont 


i. 285, 387, 


Adnllam i. 194, 195, 319. 




347. 


:£thiopia, see Ethiopi 


itu 


Abel-beth-maachah 


ii. 62. 


Ai, or Hai 


i. 145, 307. 


Abel-meholath 


i. 358. 


Ajalon 


> i. 311. 


Abel-mizraim 


i. 195. 


Alexandria i. 


244. ii. 302. 


Abel-shittim 


i. 28«, 289. 


Ahnon-diblathaim 


i. 284. 


Abd (called in oui 


■ translation. 


Amalekites 


i. 142. 


Judg. xi. 33. The 


PI^) of the 


Ammonites 


i. 184, 294. 


Vineyards 


i. 361. 


Amon-no 


L 231, 244. 


Abilene 


ii.l44. 


Amorites 


i. 137. 


Accad 


i. 119. 


Amorites' Mountain 


i.347. 


Accho i 


.3SS.ii.297. 


Amphipolis 


ii.266; 


Achaia 


ii. 290, 291. 


Anamim 


i. 105. 


Achmetha 


ii.90. 


Anathoth 


ii.57. 


Achor Valley 


1.307. 


Antioch in Syria 


fi. 247. 


Achshaph 


i. 316. 




ii. 252. 


Achzib 


i. 333. 


Antipatris 


ii.S01. 


Acra, see Accho. 




Aphsrema 


ii. 113. 


Adam, or Adorn 


i. 305. 


Aphek 


i. 320. ii. 4. 


Adasa 


ii. 113. 


Appii Forum . 


ii.309. 


Adida 


ibid. 


ApoUonia 


ii. 266. 


Admah 


i. 148. 


Aqu« Salvise 


ii. 311. 


Adramyttium 


ii.302. 


Ar 


i.297. 


Adria 


ii. 305. 


Arabia i. 100. 


ii. 100, 238. 
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Nabathean Arabs i. ITQ. B. Il4. 
Arad i. 319. 

AradttSy isle i. 140. ii. ItO. 

Aram i. 93. 

Ararat Mount;ains i. 30. 

Arbattit ; il US« 

Arbela ibid. 

Argob i. 302. ii. 144. 

Arimatbea ii. 2> 307. 

Ark of Noahy where made i. 34. 
— ^- whei^ it rebted \. ^9. 
Arkite i. 140. 

Armenia i. 3(^—34, d^. 

Amon 1. S84» 387, 388, 398, 399. 
ii. 54. 
Aroer i. 398* iL 53« 

Arphaxad i. 96. 

Arpad, or Arvad i. 140. ii. 96. 
Anradite i. 140. ii. lit). 

Ashdod ii. 6. 345. 

Asbdoth-Pisgiah u 386. 

Asher, tribe i. 333. 

Ashkenaz's plantation i. 63. 

Asktarotl^kamaim i. 393. 

Asia ii. 371. 

Askelon . ii. 6. 

Asphaltite Lake, see Salt Sea. 
Ashur's plantation i, 9S. 

Assos iL391. 

Ated .i-195- 

Athens ii. 367. 

Attalia ii. 354. 

Avah ii. 95. 

Aven, see On. 

Avims i. 141. 

Azekidi . i, dlQ. 

Asotos, see Ashdod. 

B. 



Baftl-peor 


i«808. 


B«4rperazim 


ii.48. 


Bttal-<ihalilha - 


ikOQ. 



Baal-zephon i. 351. 

Babel, tower and city i. 111. 
Babel, or Babjlon i. 116. ii. 146. 

Bahurim ii. 33. 

Bamoth i. 389, 303. 

Qam^tl^Ufld i. 303. 
Bashan i. 398, 301, 303. ii. 144. 

Beer i. 389, 360. 

6eei^lahai-roi| a well i. 173« 

Beerotfa i.309. 

fie^xfibebtf i. 173. 

Bela i. 148. 

Bene-jaakan i. 377. 

Benjamin, tribe i. 330. 

dnrMa iked?. 

Besor, brook ii. 31. 
Bethabara i. 359. ii. 163. 

Bethany ii. 199- 

Bediaven i. 308. 

Beth-bara i. 359. 

Beth-car iL 9. 

Beth-Eden i. 2. 

Bethel i. 145, 189. 

Bethesda, pool ii. 178. 

Beth-jesimoth i. 386. 

Bethiehen^ ii. 14, 151. 

Beth-horon i. 310. 

Bethphage ii. 303. 

BethH-ehob ii. 46. 

Bethsaida ii. 180. 

Bethshan ii. 31. 

Bethshemesh ii. 8. 

Bethulia ii. 104. 

Bezek i. 351. 

Beaer i. 339. 

Bith3^a ii. 364. 

Bochjm i. $23. 

Bozez ii. 13. 
B^ops, a colony of Gomer i. 68. 

Brook Besor ii. 3l. 

—— r- Cedron li. ^0^. 

— ^ Cherith ii. 88. 

Jabbok i. 191. 

Sorek i. 362. 
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Coiintry bcyomt JovA^ 



Cabnly land 

Caesarea 

Calah 

Catne 

Calirary, mount 

CatnpofDan 

Cideia of Galilee 

Casnaaii 

Cafieraaum 

Cfi|>htoriiD 

Ca^podocia 

Caniheinish 

Carmel/ moant 

Cannel, city, or town 

Carnaim 

Caslohim 

Gaftphin 

Cedron, brook 

•Genchrea 

Ghaldeft 



ii. 60. 
ii. 240. 

ii.no, 

ii. SIO 
i.S69. 

ii. 102. 
i. ia4. if. 188 

it. 1T3 
i. 107 

ii. S6i 
ii.9r 
1.847 
ii. 14 
LS9!| 
i. 107 

ii. 108 

ii. 308 

ii. 960 
i. 1S8.ii.dli 



Gharran, or Haran i. 188. ii. 318 

Ghephirah 1. 800 

Gheiith, brook ti. 88, 

Gheab i. i§5 

Ghiidren of the East i. 8^ 

Chios ii. %9t 

Gliorazin ii. 180 

Giticia ii. 345 

GJhriereth, or Ginneroth i. 816. 

City of David ii. Jf 
Gity in the midst of the river 

City of Waters, see Rabbah. 

Gittes Of the Levites 1. 3Sb 

— ^ of the Priests i. ibid, 

-^ of Refuge i. S88 

Clanda il. 80^ 

Cnidus ii. 308 

Coast of Tyre and Sidon ii. 143 

Colossae ii: 261 

Coos ii. 296 

Corinth ii. 268 



Gr^te 

Giitbah 
Cyprm 
CyreA^ 



i. 291. 

iLl4S. 

ii.8<^. 

i. 14, 100. ii. 9bi 108. 

it.«5. 

ii^.S49. 

ii. 147, 315. 



D. 



iLl98. 

ii. 200. 

ii. 47, 280. 

159, iL 5$. 

ii. 112. 

iL2T. 

ii#57. 



Dahhianutha 
Dalmatia 
Damascus 

Dan, or Dan-jaan i 
Daphne^ by Antioch 
City of David 
Dominions of Devid 
Thfe Dead Sea, see Salt Sea. 
Debir i, 818. 

Deonpolis ii, I4t^. 

Dedan, descendants of Gush i. 
108. 
•*-^< — descendaat$ of Abndiam 
i. 188. 
Delta i. 241. 

Derbe iL 253. 

Dibon-gad u 284> 288, 289. 

Diospolis, or Lydda ii. 948. 

-"-- or Thebes i. 231. 

Dodanim i. 7I, 78. 

Dor u 817. 

Dothan i. 194. ii. 104. 

Dumah i. I80. 

E. 

ChiMren of the East i. 856. 
Country of the East i. 182. 
Land of the people of the East 
i. 190. 
Eben-ezer y. 9. 
Ecbatana ii, 101. 
fidar, tower i. 193, 
Eden, land and garden i. 1, 23. 
, town i. 344, 
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Edomy or Edomites 


i.186. 


Fount Gihon 


ii. 43. 


Edrei 


i.301. 


Sealed Fountain 


ii. 15. 


Egypt i. lOr, 


309. ii^Ur. 






Ekrcm 


ii.7. 


G. 




Elab, valley 


ii. 17. 








i. 96, 159. 


Gaash 


i.3«9. 




ii.99,dl4. 


Gad, tribe 


1.300. 


Elath,orEloth 


1. 2T8. ii. 79. 


, river 


ii. 54. 


Eleutheropolis i. 


311. ii. 113. 


Gadarens 


ii. 183. 


Eleutherusy river 


ii. 110. 


Galatia 


ii. 363. 


Elkfaa's plantation 


i. 70. 


Galatians ii 


. 114. 363. 


colonies 


i.73. 


Galilee 


u. 143. 


Eltm 
Bllasar 


i. 358. 
i. 159. 




ii. 17 A. 


Sea of GaUlee i. 316. iL 174. 


Eminis 


i. 141, 393. 


Garden of Bden 


i. 1, 33. 


Emmaus 


ii. 315. 


Enclosed garden of Solomon ii. 


Endanpment by the Red sea 




16. 




i.359. 


Gath 


ii. 7. 


Endor 


ii. 31. 


Gatb-hepher 


ii. 93. 


Engedi 


ii. 19. 


Gaza 


ii.5,344. 


Enochs city 


i.35. 


Geba 


ii. 13. 


£non 


ii. 170. 


Gcder 


i. 318. 


Epbes-danunim 


ii. 17. 


Lake of Geilnesareth, see Sea of 


Ephesus 


ii. 373. 


Galilee. 




Ephraim^ or Ephrem, city ii. 901. 


Land of Gennesareth 


u. 175. 


1 tribe 


i. 331. 


Gerar 


i. 173. 


^y wood 


ii.53. 


Gergesens 


.ii.l83. 


Ephrath, or Ephrata 


i. 193. ii. 


Gerzites. 


ii. 30. 




14. 


Geshur 


ii.51. 


Erech 


i. 119. 


Geshurites 


ii. 30, 49. 


Eshtaol 


i.361. 




ii.307. 


Eihami city or town 


i.350. 


G«5er 


i. 313. 


— , wilderness 


i. 357. 


Giants Valley i. 173. ii. 48. 


Ethiopia i. 100. ii. 


84, 100, 345. 


Gibbethon 


ii.86. 


Euphrates, river 


i. 19. 


Gibeah 


ii. 10. 


Extent of David's and Solomon's 


Gibeon 


i.308. 


dominions 


ii.57. 


Gihon, river 


i. 14, 16. 


Ezion-geber 


i.378. ii.79. 


iiQ. 


F, 




Gilboa, mount 


ii. 30. 




^ 


Gilead i. 190, 303, 


346, 358. 


Fair Haven 


ii. 305. 


GUgal 


i.305. 


Field of Blood 


ii. 308. 


Girgashites i 


138, 170. 


Forest of Hareth 


ii. 18. 


Gob 


ii. 53. 


Fort Sion, or Zion 


ii. 36. 


Golan 


i. 339. 
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Golgotha ii. 210. 

Gomorrah i. 148. ii. 181. 

Goixlyaean mountains i. 31. 

Goshen, in Egypt i. 195, 236. 
< , in Canaan i. 315. 

Gozan ii. 94. 

Greece i. 73. ii. 290. 

Gudgodah i. 277. 

Gur ii. 92. 



H 



ii, 94. 
i. 180. 
i. 145, 307. 
ii. 94. 
i. 99. 
i. 293. 
ii.46. 
i. 141. 



Habor 
Hagarens 
Hai, or Ai 
Halah 

Land of Ham 
Ham, a city 
Hamath 
Hamathite 
Haran, see Charrau. 

Hareth, forest ii. 18. 

Harod, well i. 357. 
Harosheth of the Gentiles i. 353. 

Havilah i. 5, 103. 

Hazeroth i. 271. 

Hazor i. 316, 353. 

Hebron L 160, 339. 

Helam ii. 51. 

Hellespont i. 73. 

Heliopolis, or On i. 195, 235. 

Henah ii. 96. 

Hepher i. 320. 

Harmon, mount i. 344, 345. 

Heshbon i. 299. 

Hiddekel, river i. 16. 

Hierapolis i. 86. ii. 257. 
Hill country of Judea ii. 15 1 . 

HillofMoreh i. 357. 

Hinnom, valley i. 329. ii. 41. 

Hittite i. 136. 

Hivite i. 138. 

Hobah i. 160. 

Holy Land ii. 139. 

Hor, mount i, 280. 

VOL. II. 



Horims, or Horites L 141, 186. 
Horeb, mount i. 261, 267. ii. 238. 
Hor-hagidgad i. 277. 

Hormah i. 318. 

Hul i. 94. 



L 



Jaakan 
Jabesh-gilead 
Jabbok, brook 
Jacob's well 
Jahaz 
Jamnia 



i. 277. 
ii. 11. 
i. 191. 
ii. 171. 
i. 301. 
ii. 107. 



Japhet*s descendants, where plant- 
ed i. 57. 
Japho, see Joppa. 
Jarmuth i. 318. 
Javan's plantation i. 69. 

colonies i. 72. 

Jazer, sea ii« 54. 

Ibleam ii. 92. 

Iconium ii. 252. 

Idumea ii. 141. 
Jebus, see Jerusalem. 

Jebusites i. 137. 

Jehoshaphat's valley ii. 41* 
Jericlio i. 306. ii. 201. 
Jerusalem ii. 23, 24, 153. 

Jetur i. 180. 

Jezreel' i. 356. 

Ije-abarim i. 284. 

Ijon ii. 86. 

lUyricum ii. 290. 

India ii. 100. 

Jogbehah i. 359. 

Jokneam i. 321. 
Joktan's sons, where planted L 98. 

Joktheel ii. 92. 

Joppa, or Japho ii. 243. 

Jordan, river ii. 158. 

Jotbathah i. 277. 

Ishmaelites i. 179. 
Ishtob, land i. 360. ii. 49. 

Isles of the Gentiles i. 59. 
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Israel, land 


ii. 140. 


Israel, kingdom 


ii. 8«. 


Issachar^ tribe 


i.382. 


Itursea 


ii. 144. 


Judah, tribe 


i. 328. 


Judah, kingdom 


ii. 82. 


Judea 


ii. 140. 


Ivah 


ii. 96. 



K. 

Kadmonites i. 170. 

Kadesh, otherwise called Ziu i. 

273. 

i. 273. 

i. 359. 

i. 179. 

i. 300. 

i. 321, 339. 

ii. 18. 

i. 168. 

i. 169. 

i. 271. 

ii. 82. 

ibid. 

i. 

298. 

of nations i. 159. 

of the nations of Gilgal 

j. 323. 

of the Queen 



Kadesh-bamea 

Karkor 

Kedar 

Kedemoth 

Kedesh 

Keilah 

Kenttes 

Kenizites 

Kibroth-hattaavah 

Kingdom of Israel 

of Judah 



- of Og, or Bashan 



South 



of the 
ii. 146. 
i. 298. 
i. 160. 
i. 309. ii. 8. 



; — of Sihon 

Kirjath-arba 
Rirjath-jearim 
Kirjath-sannah, or Kirjath-sepher 
i. 313. 
Kishon, river i. 332, 354. 
Kittim's firs^ plantation i. 70. 
colonies i. 74. 



Laish, Of Lashnh, or Leshem i. 

159, 160. 

Lake of Gennesareth 

Land of Ammonites 



L. 



ii. 175. 
i. 184, 294, 
296. 
ii. 60. 
i. 14. 
ii. 175. 



ofCabul 

of Cnsh 

— of Gennesareth 

of Goshen, or Rameses i* 

195, 236. 

ofHavilah i. 5. 

oflshtob ii. 49. 

of Israel ii. 140. 

of Judah ibid. 

of Madian, or Midian u 

182. ii. 238. 

of Mizpeh i. 317. 

of Moab i. 184, 294, 297. 

of Moriah i. 174. 

of Nod i. 27. 

of the Philistines ii. 4. 

ofSliinar i. 109. 

ofShual ii. 12. 

of Sodom and Gomorrah i. 

148. il 181. 
ofTahtim-hodshi . ii.55. 



of Tob 

»— of Zuph 

Laodicea 

Lasea 

Lasharon 

Lebanon, mount 

Lehabim, see Lubims. 

Levitical cities 

Libnah 

Libya 

Lodebar 



i. 360. ii. 49. 

ii. 10. 
ii. 287. 
ii. 305. 

i. 320. 

i.359. 



i.386. 



Lachish 



i. 312. 



Lubims 

Ludim 

Lycaonia 

Lycia 

Lydda 

Lydia 

Lystra 



i. 312. 11. 91. 
i. 105. ii. 85, 315. 
ii. 45. 
i. 105. ii. 84. 
i. 104. 
ii. 252. 
ii. 302. 
ii. 243. 
ii. 272, 1*85. 
ii. 253. 
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M. 

Maachah 
Macedonia 
Mach-pelah 
Madai's plantation 
' colonies 

Madian, see Midian. 
Magdala 
Magog's plantation 

— colonies 

Maiihanaim 
Mahaneb-dan 
Makkedah 
Mamre, city 
plain and oak 



ii. 49. 

i. 74. ii. 289. 

i. 174. 

i. 86. 

i. 88. 



ii. 193. 

i. 83. 

i. 85. 
i. 191. 
i. 362. 
i.311. 
i. 163. 
i. 162, 
163. 
Manasseh, half thbe east of Jor- 



dan 



1.300. 
half tribe west of Jor- 
i. 331. 
ii. 19. 
i. 258. 



dan 
Maon 
Marah 

Mash, or Meshech, his settlement 

i.94. 

Mattanah i. 289. 

Medes, or Media 



i. 86, 87. ii. 
101, 314. 

i.321. 

a. 306. 
i. 214, 222. 

i. 315. 

i. 355. 



Megiddo 
Melita 

Memphis, or Noph 
Merom waters 
Meroz 
. Meshech's first plantation i. 81. 

colonies i. 82. 

Mesopotamia i. 92, 130. ii. 313. 
Metbeg-ammah ii. 44. 

Michmash ii. 11. 

Midian, or Midianites i. 182, 303. 
ii. 238. 
Migdol i. 232, 251. 

Migron ii« 13. 

Miletus ii. 295. 

Millo i. 360. ii. 27. 



Minnith 

Misrephoth-maim 
Mltylene 
Mifispah, or Mizpeh 

Mizraim's plantation 
Moab, or Moabites 

Modin 
Moreh hill 
— plain 



i.361. 

i. 317. 

ii. 291. 

i. 190,317. 

ii. 8. 

i. 104. 

i. 184, 294, 

297, 298. 

ii. 104. 

i. 357. 

i. 143. 

i. 174. 

i. 277. 



Moriah land 

Mosera, or Moseroth 

Mount Abarim i. 285, 289, 347 

of the Amorites i. 347 

of the Beatitudes 

■ Carmel 
— Caucasus 
. of Corruption 
Gihon 



ii. 179. 

i. 347. 

i. 84. 

ii.40. 

ii.42. 

Gilboa ii. 20. 

Gilead i. 190, 302, 346, 

358. 

Hermon i. 344, 345. 

— Hor i. 186, 280. 

Horeb i. 261, 267. ii. 

238. 

— Lebanon i. 339. 

'. Moriah ii. 40. 

Nebo i. 285, 289, 347. 

Olivet ii. 198. 

Seir i. 186, 347. 

Sephar i. 97. 

Sinai i. 261, 267. ii. 238. 

Sion, or Zion ii. 39. 

Tabor i. 332, 354. ii. 195. 

^ of Transfiguration ii. 194. 

Zahnon i. 360. 

Mount, wherein our Saviour was 
shewn the kingdoms of the 



world ii. 160. 

Mountains of Ararat i. 29. 

Gordiaean i. 31. 

Myra ii. 302. 

Mysia ii. 263- 
a2 
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N. 

Nabftthean Arabs, or Nebaioth 
i. 179. ii. 114. 
Nahaiiel i. 289. 

Nahor, city i. 175. 

Nairn, or Nain ii. 179. 

Naioth ii. 18. 

Naphtuhini i. 106. 

Nazareth ii. 149. 

Neapolis ii. 265. 

Nebaioth, see Nabathean Arabs. 
Nebo, mount i. 285, 289, 347. 
Nephtali, tribe i. 333. 

, city ii. 103. 

Nicopolis, city of Macedonia ii. 
265. 
Nicopolis, or Emmaus ii. 215. 
Nile, river i. 237. 

Nimrod's kingdom and conquests 
i. 115. 
Nineveh i. 122. ii. 146. 

No, city i. 231, 244. 

Nob ii. 18. 

Nobah i. 359. 

Nod, land i. 25. 

Noph, or Memphis i. 214. 

O. 

Oak of Mamre i. 163. 

Oboth i. 282. 

Og, kingdom i. 298, 301. ii. 144. 
Olivet, mount, or mount of Olives 
ii. 198. 
On, or Aven i. 195, 235. 

Ophrah i. 355. 



Padan-aram i. 92. 

Palestine, whence so called ii. 4. 
Pamphylia ii. 251. 



Papbos ii. 251. 

Paran, wilderness i. 173, 271. 
The parcel of ground that Jacob 
gave to Joseph ii. 172. 

Parthia ii. 314. 

PaUra ii. 297. 

Patkros, and Pathrusim i. 106, 
229. 
Patmos ii. 295. 

Penuel i. 191. 

Peor i. 308. 

Perezites i. 170. 

Perga ii. 252. 

Pergamus ii. 280. 

Persia i. 32. ii. 99, 314. 

Pethor i. 302. 

Phoenice, or Phcsnicia, a country 
ii. 188, 254. 
Phoenice, au haven ii. 305. 

Philadelphia ii. 285. 

Philippi ii. 266. 

Philistines i. 107, 141. ii. 4. 

Phrygia ii. 257. 

Phut's plantation L 108. 

Pibeseth i. ^35. 

Pihahiroth i. 250. 

Pisgah i. 285, 289, 347. 

Pisidia ii, 252. 

Pison, river i. 5^ 12. 

Pithom i. 237. 

Plain of Jordan i. 147. 

of Mamre i. 162- 

of Moreh i. 143. 

First plantations after the flood i. 

49, &c. 

Pontus ii. 263. 

Pool of Bethesda ii. 178. 

of Siloam ii. 199. 

Pools of Solomon ii. 15. 

The Potter's Field ii. 208. 

Ptolemais, see Accho. 
Punon i. 282. 

Puteoli ii. 309. 
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R. 

Baamah i. 103. 

Kabbah i. 296. 

Rachel's sepulchre i. 193. ii. 10, 
156. 
Rages ii. 103. 

Rahab i. 241. 

Rama^ or Ramah i. 362. iL 86, 
155* 
Ramah, or Ramathaiin-zophim, or 
Arimathea ii. 1, 207. 

Rameses i. 195, 249. 

Ramoth-Giiead i. 339, 346. 

Raphon ii. 113. 

Rehob ii. 46. 

Rehoboth i. 125. 

Red Sea i. 252. 

Rephaim i. 171, 292. 

Rephaim valley, see Valley of 
Giants. 

Rephidim i. 260, 261. 

Resen i. 127. 

Reuben, tnbe i. 299. 

Rezeph ii. 97. 

Rhegium ii. 308. 

Rhodes ii. 296. 

Riblah ii. 97. 

Riphat's plantation i. 64. 

River of Egypt i. 167. 

Rome, or Romans i. 75. ii. 147, 



Samos 
Samothracia 
Sardis 
Sarepta 



ii. 298. 
ii. 26^ 
ii. 284. 
ii. 173. 



Sabtah 


i. 103. 


Sabteca 


ibid. 


Sacerdotal cities 


, i. 336. 


Salamis 


ii.250. 


Salem, city 


i. 160. 


Salim 


ii. 170. 


Salmone 


ii. 305. 



The Salt Sea i. 152, 157. ii. 182. 
Samaria ii. 87, 142. 

Samaritans ii. 196. 



Saron, or Sharon, town and valley 

i. 320. ii. 244. 

Sea of Cinneroih i. 315. 

— Dead, see Salt. 

— of .Elishah i. 73^ 

— Erythrcan j. 255. 

— Euxine i. 53. 

— of Galilee i, 316. ij. 174. 

— ofJazer ji, 54, 

"" R^ i. 252. 

— Salt i. 152, 157. ii. 182. 

— of Tarshish j. 75, 

— of Tiberius, see Sea of Galilee. 
Seba's plantation i. 102. 
Seir, mount i, 186, 347. 
Seirath i. 353, 
Selah ii. 92. 
Seleucia ji, 349. 
Sem*8 plantation i. 92, 
Sephar, mount i, 97. 
Sepharvaim ii. 95, 
Sephela ij. 113. 
Sepulchres of the kings of Judah 

ii. 32. 
Shalem, city i. 192. 

Sharon, see Saron. 
Shaveh, valley i. 160. ii. 26. 

Shaveh-kiriathaim i. 293. 

Sheba i. 102, 183. ii. 80, 

Shechem i. 192, 339, ii. 170. 

Shen ii.9. 

Shiloh i. 323. 

Shimron i. 31a, 

Shinar, land i. 115, 

Shittim i, 286. 

Shochoh ii, 17. 

Shual, land ii. 12. 

Shunem ii. 20. 

Shur, wilderness i. 257. 

Sichem, see Shechem. 
Sichar ii. 170. 
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Siddim, vale i. 149. 

Sidou> or Zidon i. 136^ 333. ii. 
143, 1^1. 
Sihon, kingdom i. S98. 

Siloam, pool mnd tower ii. 199. 
SbneoD, tribe i. 329. 

Sin, city in Egypt i. 9d4. 

Sin, wilderness i. 260. 

Sinai, mount i. 261, 067. ii. 238. 
Sinite i. 140. 

Sion, fort ii. 26. 

Sion, mount ii. 39. 

Smyrna ii. 277. 

Sodom i. 148. ii. 181. 

Solomon's dominions ii. 67. 

■' pools ii. 15. 

porch ii. 167. 

1 — temple ii. 58, 159, 160. 

Sorek i. 362. 

Spain i. 75. ii. 114. 

Sparta ii. 107. 

Succoth in Canaan i. 192. 

in Egypt i. 249. 

Sukkiims ii. 84. 

Syene i. 232. 

Syracuse ii. 307. 

Syria i. 92. ii. 145. 

Syrophoenicia ii. 188. 

T. 

Taanach i. 320. 

Taberali i. 271. 
Tabor,r mount i. 332, 354. ii. 195. 

Tadmor ii. 61. 

Tahpanhes i. 233. 

Talitim-hodshi, land ii. 55. 

Tappuah i. 319. 

Tarshish's plantation i. 69. 

colonies i. 75. 

SeaofTarshish i. 76. 
Tarsus i. 69. ii. 245. 
Tartessus i. 75, 78, 79. 

Tema i. 180. 

Tekoah ii. 51. 



Telaim, or Telem ii. 14. 

Temple of Jerusalem ii. 58, 163. 

Tetrarchies, where established ii. 
144. 

Thebais i. 106, 231. 

Thebes ibid. 

Thebez i. 360. 

Thessalonica ii. i66, 

Thisbe ii. 103. 

Three Taverns ii. 309. 

Thyatira ii. 282. 

Tiberias ii. 175. 

Tigris, river i. 17. 

Timnath i. 195, 362. 

Timnath-heres, or Timnath-^erah 
i. 325. 

Tiras, plantation i. 88. 

, colony i. 89. 

Tiphsah ii. 57. 

Tirzah i. 322. 

Land of Tob i. 360. ii. 49. 

Togarmah's plantation i. 65. 

Trachonitis ii. 144. 

Twelve tribes of Israel in general 
L327. 
Tribe of Asher i. 333. 

Benjamin i. 330. 

Ephraim i. 331. 

Gad i. 300. 

Issachar i. 332. 

Judah i. 328. 

Nephtali i. 333. 

Reuben i. 299. 

Simeon i. 329. 

Zebulun i. 332^ 

Half tribe of Manasseh, east of 
Jordan i. 300. 

Half tribe of Manasseh, west of 
Jordan i. 331. 

Tripolis in Syria ii. 108. 

Troas ii. 264. 

TubaFs plantation i. 81. 

colony i. 82. 

Tyre i. 93, 136, 333. ii. 143, 192. 
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V. U. 

Va^e, or valley of Achor i. 307. 

^ofElah ii. 17. 

of Giants, or Rephaim i. 

172. ii. 43. 

of Hebron i. 194. 

of Hinnom i. 329. ii. 41. 

of Jehoshaphat ii. 41. 

of Jezreei i. 356. 

of Salt ii.44. 

of Saron, or Sharon i. 320. 

ii. 244. 

160. ii. 26. 

i. 149. 

i. 362. 

ii. 12. 

ii. 101. 

i. 131. 

i. 93. 



of Shaveh 

of Siddim 

of Sorek 

of Zeboim 

Ulai, river 

Ur of the Chaldees 

Uz^s plantation 

W. 



Waters of Merom i. 315. 

David's Well ii. 16. 

Jacob's Well ii. 171. 

Wilderness of Etham i. 257. 

of Judea ii. 157. 

of Kedemoth i. 300. 

of Paran i. 173, 271. 

ofShur i. 257. 



Wilderness of Sin 

ofZin 

■ofZiph 



i. 260. 
i. 278. 
ii. 19. 



Wilderness, where our Lord was 

tempted ii. 160. 

Wood of Ephraim ii. 52. 



Zair ii. 91. 

Zalmon, mount i. 360. 

Zahnonah i. 282. 

Zamzummims, or Zuzims i. 142, 
292. 
Zarephath ii. 89. 

Zaretan i. 305,359. 

Zeboim i. 148. ii. 12. 

Zebulun, or Zabulon, tribe i. 332. 

i. 140. 

i. 283. 

i. 358. 



Zemarite 

Zered 

Zererath 

Zidon, see Sidon. 

Ziklag 

Zin 

Zion' 

Ziph, wilderness 

Zoan 

Zoar 

Zobah 

Zorah 

Zuph, land 



ii. 20. 

i. 278. 

ii. 26, 39. 

ii. 19. 

i. 150, 212. 

1. 148, 150. 

ii. 13, 50. 

i. 361. 

ii. 10. 



Zuzims, or Zaiqzummims i. 142; 
292. 
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